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INTRODUCTION 


To those to whom courage, self-sacrifice, or coolness 
in danger, make appeal, these pages should have 
something to say. To the student of war who seeks 
to enlarge his own potentiality for leadership, they 
may afford help in broadening his experience and 
presenting examples on which he can model himself. 

For here I have attempted to render a faithful 
account of some of the minor Naval actions which 
took place in the Mediterranean in the late war. 
Although these have, for the most part, been 
touched upon in Naval Operations, the all-embracing 
official history, the scope of that work is too wide 
to admit of their being chronicled in sufficient 
detail either for serious professional study or for 
entertainment. 

Public attention has for the most part been con- 
centrated on the mighty Armies grappling in 
France and Flanders and the Fleets in the North 
Sea. Only when, in the desperate venture of 
Gallipoli, we made an attempt at a great flanking 
movement, did the public turn its eyes to the Near 
East. Even here, though much has been written 
about the Dardanelles, many of its contingent 
Naval operations have not yet been laid before the 
world in sufficient detail for true appreciation. 

But, apart from this great effort, a number of 
incidents occurred in the Mediterranean deserving 
to be better known. It has been the scene of much 
heroism and much tenacious endurance, and before 
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the mists of time have crept up and obscured these 
events, before the chief actors have passed away, 
some one surely should take them in hand, sifting 
truth from rumour, and set them down in detail. 

This task I have set myself, and singling out a 
number of operations varied in character, some 
highly important, others less so but still full of 
interest, have put them under the microscope and 
examined them in detail. Each is a little campaign 
in itself, wherein we can enter into the mind of the 
leader, appreciate his difficulties, savour his de- 
cisions, and follow through his proceedings. 

Where possible, I have obtained the assistance 
of actual participants, who, although reluctant to 
speak of their own deeds, have in many cases been 
kind enough to supply details which throw light on 
events the official accounts left obscure. In other 
cases I have had to rely on the official records 
which were placed at my disposal, supplemented 
by my own personal and local knowledge. 

It is not pretended that there will be found here 
a complete account of all the Naval operations in 
the Mediterranean—it is far otherwise, and many 
incidents of great interest have perforce been 
omitted, leaving ample room for other pens—but 
in the hope that hearts may be warmed, and that 
Naval students, in particular, may derive some 
benefit, this book is offered to the Public, and dedi- 
cated to the Navies of Britain, France, Italy, 
United States, and Japan, to whose united efforts 
in those days of trial their countries owe so much. 


Cc. V. USBORNE. 
August 1932. 
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‘* WESSOUDIEH ”” 


B II AND THE 
From the 4th of August, when Great Britain and 
Germany assumed a state of war, events in the 
Mediterranean had been highly complex though 
without sensational achievement, and the situation 
had undergone a succession of changes as one nation 
after another joined in the fray. 

First had come the shadowing and chasing of the 
German Goeben and Breslau, which had ended so 
unfortunately in their escape up the Dardanelles, 
and this set-back had overshadowed the fact that 
the important French convoys of troops from 
Algeria had reached France without the slightest 
attempt at molestation from the German and 
Austrian forces in the Adriatic. 

The British had agreed to vest the chief command 
of the Mediterranean in the French, and Admiral 
Boué de Lapeyrére had thereupon become Allied 
Commander-in-Chief. 

The British squadron which, too late, had pur- 
sued the Goeben to the gates of the Dardanelles had 
been refused entry by the Turks, who confronted 
them with the facer that Turkey had purchased 
the two German ships, had renamed them Yawuz 
Sultan Selim and Midilli respectively, and had incor- 
porated them in their Navy. 

The British, true to tradition, had begun badly. 
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They had lost their opportunity, and it only re- 
mained for them now to leave a force of two 
British battle cruisers and some other craft outside 


"Esto watch: the Straits. 


Turkey was in an uproar owing to England hav- 


ee ing: ‘Corhimgndeered the two battleships which were 


being built for them in that country: these had 
been bought from funds raised largely by public 
subscription, and were dear to the heart of the 
Turks, who had hoped, by their aid, to regain 
from hated Greece some of the Aegean Islands they 
had lost, and which they considered by right be- 
longed to them. When, like a gift from heaven, 
the Goeben and Breslau had providentially arrived, 
they saw in their purchase an assuagement of the 
national discomfiture, and thus their internment— 
—the bounden duty of a neutral power—was 
evaded ; but what was far more significant, though 
they became nominally Turkish, their German 
crews remained on board. 

Turkey began to think of war. She massed 
armies in Syria to threaten Egypt, and withdrew 
to Constantinople all her gunboats from the Red 
Sea and Syrian coast. We did nothing to hinder 
their return, still hoping to stave off hostilities by 
diplomacy. In the meantime, Great Britain and 
France declared war on Austria on the 12th of 
August, since the Austrians were already at war 
with our ally, Russia. 

The French Commander-in-Chief, basing him- 
self at Malta, had advanced up the Adriatic and 
swept it from head to mouth, destroying in the pro- 
cess a small Austrian cruiser. ‘Then, since the 
Austrian Fleet lay lifeless in its ports, refusing to 
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give him battle, he instituted a blockade of the 
Adriatic, and commenced at the same time opera- 
tions by land against Cattaro. The French also 
despatched forces to the entrance of the Dardan- 
elles, where the possible operations of the Turkish 
Fleet, stiffened by the Goeben, as we continued to 
call her, were regarded with suspicion in spite of 
Turkey’s neutrality, and the mixed force gathered 
in this vicinity came under the orders of the British 
Vice-Admiral Carden, previously Admiral Super- 
intendent of Malta Dockyard. Admiral Peirse, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the East Indies Station, 
had arrived at Port Said and had taken command 
of the naval side of the defence of the Suez Canal, 
including a watch over the Turkish coast as far 
north as Mersina. 

Thus the situation had stabilised, and the enemy 
was completely held by superior force both in the 
Adriatic ports and the Dardanelles, and, untouched 
by raiders and unhindered by submarines, our 
soldiers from India, Australia, and New Zealand 
were moving swiftly westwards through the Mediter- 
ranean, and our trade plied exactly as in peace 
time. It was unfortunate that Turkey had been 
antagonised, more so that the Goeben had escaped, 
but strategically the situation was completely in 
our hands. 

Amongst the mixed force based at Tenedos 
watching the Dardanelles were three old British 
submarines— Bg, commanded by Lieutenant 
Geoffrey Warburton, B10, Lieutenant Gravener, 
and Bi1, Lieutenant Norman D. Holbrook, to- 
gether with three French submarines. 

The British boats used as their base an old 
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merchant ship, the Hindu Kush, and acted under 
the command of Lieutenant-Commander P. H. 
Pownall, and he again came under the orders 
of Captain C. P. R. Goode, who commanded a 
destroyer flotilla, and was in charge of the 
Dardanelles patrol. _ 

As time went on, and the entry of Turkey into the 
war against us became more and more imminent, 
the watch on the Straits tightened. Every morning 
in October at about 4 A.M. the three British sub- 
marines got under way from Tenedos and, taking 
station at the mouth of the Dardanelles, remained 
there on patrol till after dark. The French sub- 
marines were similarly occupied, and when at mid- 
night on the 30th of October Turkey entered the 
war, no immediate change in the plan for watching 
the Straits was necessary. 

The B-boats were not only old but worn by long 
’ and arduous pre-war service. Their battery power, 
on which the capacity of a submarine to remain 
below water absolutely depends, was at the best of 
times feeble, and to make matters worse, the batteries 
of B 9 and B 10 were almost worn out. B11, how- 
ever, had been fitted out with a new one just before 
leaving England, and was in consequence a far 
more powerful unit than her two sisters. In the 
course of their patrols all these boats had pene- 
trated a little way up the Straits, but they had not 
gone far, for it was known that somewhere inside 
and below the Narrows there were five lines of 
Turkish mines, and these seemed to present to 
submarines, and indeed to all classes of ship, an 
insuperable barrier. 

The Narrows are just twelve miles from the 
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entrance of the Straits, and looking through glasses 
it could be seen that the Turks were active in the 
vicinity ; ships moved about, anchored and with- 
drew, small craft dashed around from time to time. 

There was amongst the submarine officers a 
strong desire for something more exciting than 
patrol work. The French especially discussed the 
possibility of penetrating up the Straits, and 
Pownall felt that it would be a pity if such an 
operation were not first carried out by a British 
boat. So, seeking out Holbrook, he sounded him 
on the subject. 

*“‘ The French are talking about having a shot at 
the Straits,” he said; ‘what do you think about 
it?’ Holbrook replied that he was all for it. “It 
will be a pretty heavy strain on the battery,” he 
said, “‘ and as for B 9 and 10, with their old batteries 
they couldn’t possibly look at it. B41 is the only 
boat that could do it, and I’m all for having a try !” 

It is not easy for us to realise the limited diving 
radius of these early boats. Their full speed when 
dived was about 5 to 6 knots, and this could only 
be maintained for some two hours, at the end of 
which the battery would be completely exhausted 
and must be recharged on the surface. Going slow, 
however, at about 2 knots, the battery would last 
some twenty-four hours. But the difficulty in 
getting up the Dardanelles lay in the fact that there 
was a 2 to 3 knot current setting out for the whole 
of its length from the Narrows to the mouth, and at 
the Narrows themselves the current increased to 
about 4 knots, so that to make any progress at all 
it would be necessary to proceed at a fairly high 
speed, thus greatly shortening the endurance of the 
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battery. This limited endurance was the whole 
crux of the question, and it was fully appreciated by 
Holbrook and Pownall when the former claimed 
that his was the only boat which could possibly 
succeed. ‘Together they discussed the project with 
Captain Coode, who gave it his blessing, and the 
preparation of B 11 for the adventure was then got 
on with, without further ado. The B-boats had no 
sort of guards to prevent their fouling mines, and 
this was disquieting since they bristled with pro- 
jections any one of which would catch a mine’s 
mooring rope, and then as the boat proceeded 
onward the deadly mine itself would be pulled down 
until it struck the hull, with the inevitable result. 
In later types, however, some form of mine guard 
was beginning to be fitted, so Holbrook conceived 
that the first essential was to fit his boat with mine 
guards, and these were extemporised on board the 
Blenheim. A wire was run from the stem to the top 
of the housing of the periscope and thence to the 
stern. This would prevent the projecting conning- 
tower from catching obstructions, but there re- 
mained the two hydroplanes sticking out on either 
side of the bow, and the two diving rudders at the 
after-end, each of which constituted a hook which 
would inevitably foul a mine mooring wire. These 
were dealt with by fitting pieces of curved steel so 
shaped as to push out and carry clear any mooring 
wire the boat might meet. 

When all was prepared, Holbrook carried out a 
trial ; a heavy sinker suspended by a wire was hung 
out under water from the Blenhetm’s main derrick. 
B 11 charged this several times, and on each occa- 
sion the wire was pushed out by the guards and 
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dropped clear after she had passed. The guards 
were successful. So far so good. 

The next thing was to decide upon the scope of - 
the operation, but this was difficult, as the strength 
of the current at the Narrows was not accurately 
known and it was impossible to forecast how long 
the battery could be made to last and how far up 
the boat could go. Holbrook provided himself with 
an anchor, so that should he succeed in negotiating 
the Narrows he would be able to hold his position 
by anchoring, charge up his battery by night, and 
go on again next day. But this was more in the 
nature of a pious hope than a definite plan ; there 
were certain to be enemy ships at the Narrows, and 
it was decided that to attack these was to be the 
main object of the operation. 

Everything was ready by Saturday, 12th Decem- 
ber, and 4.15 A.M. on the 13th found B11 on the 
surface three miles outside the Dardanelles. The 
Turks had searchlights which swept the Straits 
continuously during the night, and so, in order to 
economise the battery as much as possible, she was 
to wait until these were extinguished at earliest 
dawn and then close in on the surface as far as was 
safe. In this way Holbrook closed to within a mile 
of Cape Helles and then trimmed and started to 
dive. 

In these old B-boats, unlike later classes, the 
conning-tower is not shut off from the boat during 
diving, for the inner end of the periscope is situated 
there, and it is there the Captain stands to observe 
and control his vessel when dived. This arrange- 
ment, though dangerous, for anything striking and 
opening up the conning-tower would sink the sub- 
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marine, has the advantage that if the boat is sud- 
denly forced to the surface the Captain, without 
changing his position, has a view through the 
conning-tower windows, and as it happened, this 
served Holbrook a good turn. 

He decided to keep close to the northern shore, 
which was comparatively straight, whereas the 
southern coast was indented and shallow, and to 
go up at a depth of some 60 to 8o feet and at a 
speed of 3 to 4 knots, rising to take a look round 
through the periscope every quarter of an hour 
or so. 

There was another weak point in the B Class 
submarines—it was their compasses. These were 
outside the hull, where they were less influenced 
by the steel walls of the vessel than if they had been 
inside. The compass was in a brass box, lit by an 
electric lamp and reflected down by various prisms 
and mirrors through a tube into the interior of the 
boat. It was not a very reliable article, and an 
occasional look round with the periscope would 
therefore be very necessary to correct the course, 
but Holbrook did not intend to stay up any longer 
than he could help, for the one hope of getting 
through the formidable five lines of mines was to 
pass clear below them. The mines might be ex- 
pected to lie at a depth of from 16 to 30 feet, where 
they would catch surface craft, so that in navigating 
at from 60 to 8o feet, if all the suppositions were 
correct and if the guards worked as they should, 
there was a fair chance of getting through. 

At the very outset B11’s Commander had a 
slight check: he had not proceeded a mile from 
where he had first dived when a curious vibration 
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told him there was something wrong, and he 
decided to surface and have a last look before it 
was too late. There would be nothing to alarm the 
Turks in his appearing on the surface there at the 
mouth of the Straits, for our submarines had often 
been there. So, coming up, he went on deck to 
have a look round. Sure enough, he found that the 
guard on his port forward hydroplane had somehow 
got twisted round and was now formed into a hook 
which would never let go of a mine mooring rope 
once it met one. There was nothing for it but to 
take this off, as it was quite impossible for him to 
bend it straight with the resources of the boat. 
Happily it was a calm morning, and in a few 
minutes his artificers, labouring away with spanners 
in the water up to their waists, managed to dis- 
connect it. The hydroplane was now unguarded 
and was a definite mine-trap, but this had to be 
accepted. 

Day was breaking. The dark line of the Asiatic 
shore, sweeping round from south to east and 
crossing imperceptibly into Europe, growing broader 
and more undulating to the northward, culmi- 
nating in sombre Achi Baba, then dwindling again, 
ended abruptly at Helles. There was no sign of 
movement, nothing to show he was observed. Yet 
it was certain enemy eyes were upon him at that 
moment. There was all to lose by delay, so calling 
his men in, Holbrook dived and proceeded upon 
his way. 

Progress was slow and uneventful, and the occa- 
sional approaches to the surface, each one of which 
was fraught with the danger of bumping a mine, 
revealed that B11 was maintaining her position 
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about a mile from the northern shore. In this way 
over four hours elapsed, and at 9.40 a.m. Holbrook 
estimated that he must be somewhere near the 
Narrows, and rising to observe, made a careful 
sweep round with the periscope. His estimate had 
proved right, for there on his starboard beam, not 
much more than a mile away, lay a large two- 
funnelled vessel, painted grey. Knowing that he 
was in a strong current, and that a good shot with 
a torpedo would therefore be difficult, he decided 
to get as near as possible to her before attacking, 
and altered course towards her, dipping his peri- 
scope. A few minutes later he put it up again, only 
to find that he had been swept right down by the 
current, and closing in gradually, he made ready 
for a shot with his starboard torpedo. Obviously 
he had not been seen, for nothing moved on board. 

The ship was flying the Turkish ensign, and 
though her appearance was strange to him, there 
was no doubt she was a man-of-war, for she bristled 
with guns. 

The moment was a tense one, and on board B 11 
you could have heard a pin drop as every one stood 
silently at his station. There lay the enemy, a 
facile prey, but these things are so easily bungled ; 
it is sO easy to miss or to get too close, when the 
torpedo may dive under her bottom—an awkward 
trick of torpedoes. 

At length, finding he was not making any way 
against the current, he decided the moment had 
come, for though a beam shot would have been 
better, she did not present too bad a target as 
matters stood, so bringing his line of sight slowly on 
by a touch of the helm, he gave the fateful orders 
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—‘Stand by! Fire!” With the characteristic 
noise of its discharge, something between a sneeze 
and a cough, the torpedo sped away, and Holbrook, 
watching through his periscope, could see the line 
of bubbles going straight for the mark. But at this 
moment the boat dived a little deeper and the peri- 
scope became submerged. Gradually the coxswain 
brought her up again, but before another look was 
possible, there came the shock of a great explosion, 
and all knew the missile had found its billet. 

As soon as the periscope once more broke surface, 
a big cloud of smoke could be seen enveloping the 
enemy, still on the starboard beam. As Holbrook 
watched, her guns broke into activity and the 
water all round him was torn with splashes of shell. 
So they had seen him at last! But what matter 
now. She was an old ship, and one torpedo would 
probably be enough, but of that one must make 
sure, and in the meantime it would be as well to 
keep moving. 

Holbrook put his helm to starboard, swung away 
to port, and dipped the periscope. After a pause 
he raised it once more, and observed that the enemy 
appeared to be settling down by the stern—one 
torpedo had been enough. At this moment, the 
man at the helm reported that he was unable to 
read the compass. The lenses had become fogged, 
and the Captain, too busy to waste curses on the 
compass for failing him at such an awkward time, 
accordingly took a careful look round to try and 
obtain some idea of his position and get her pointed 
in a safe direction. 

There was land all round without any distin- - 
guishing feature, the only mark to go by being the 
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unfortunate warship now spitting fire as she 
struggled in her death-throes. He guessed rightly 
that he was in Sari Siglar Bay, that scoop in the 
southern coast-line which has been scoured out 
just below the Narrows, but he had been swept in 
by the current much further than he had any idea 
of, and the course he put her on to take him clear 
was more westerly than he knew, and only served 
to head him for the shoals. Suddenly with a tre- 
mendous bump he struck the bottom. B11 had 
made the acquaintance of the Continent of Asia ! 

A submarine can often do with impunity what is 
fatal to a surface ship, and the effect of striking 
bottom, if it is not a sharp rock, is to force her 
upward. That is what happened, and Holbrook, 
surprised and a little puzzled as to his position, 
decided that the time had come to call upon his 
batteries to do their utmost. He reckoned that the 
current had carried him sideways on to the end of 
the shoals which projected from the southern shore 
of the bay, and that his best chance was to go for- 
ward on his present course, which should take him 
clear into deep water. He ordered “ Full speed 
ahead,” and directed her to be brought up to a 
lesser depth. There was a scraping sound, showing 
that the boat was moving, and she seemed to be 
going clear, when again came a tremendous bump, 
B 11 being forced up bodily and brought almost to 
a standstill. A glance at his conning-tower windows 
showed them to be out of water ! 

The enemy was not long in taking advantage of 
this, and from the forts all round a hot fire was 
opened on her, and columns of spray blotted out 
everything. One hit on the conning-tower and 
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they were done! None knew better than her Com- 
mander that the situation was exceedingly ticklish, 
but he could do no more. His batteries were giving 
of their best, the propellers were churning, and the 
boat still moved forward slowly. Bumps and 
scrapes told him this, and there was nothing for it 
but to go on, hoping to fall off into deep water. 
Let us leave Holbrook to his struggles for a while 
and turn to those of his victim . . . the Messoudteh, 
a famous old Turkish battleship of 10,000 tons dis- 
placement. She had been built as long ago as 1874, 
but was entirely reconstructed in 1902, and was 
therefore comparatively modern. Before the war 
she had flown the flag of the British Admiral in 
charge of the Naval Mission to Turkey, and it was 
somewhat ironical of fate to arrange that she should 
meet her end by a British torpedo. She was power- 
fully armed, having two 9:2, twelve 6-inch, and 
innumerable small guns, and it had been decided 
to anchor her below the Narrows as a part of the 
defences. ‘There, lying swung to the current, her 
broadside would cover the passage of the Straits. 
When the ship was struck, the alarm had been 
sounded and the men had closed up at their guns. 
No one knew quite what had happened, but there 
was no panic—the Turk is phlegmatic and amenable 
to discipline. As the immense cloud of smoke which 
enveloped her after the explosion gradually drifted 
away, the deadly periscope suddenly appeared, 
almost stationary and not far off on the port side. 
Immediately the 6-inch battery opened fire. The 
men fired wildly and with fierce haste, but even as 
they did so they felt the deck they were standing on 
falling away from under them, as she heeled over 
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further and further to port, and her stern began to 
sink. Soon the ammunition was falling all over 
the place, and the guns would no longer bear. The 
firing ceased. The unfortunate men scrambled and 
slid, holding on to stanchions or anything fixed, 
while an avalanche of loose objects descended upon 
them. What had been a deck became a wall, and 
then leaned over on them, threatening to become a 
roof. Water poured in through the doors and gun- 
ports. Mercifully, the mast striking the bottom held 
her. The men in the battery were trapped, many 
drowned, but the majority swimming or clinging, 
and unhurt. Of these it is believed a large number 
were rescued by the devoted work of the American 
Vice-Consul, Mr. G. Van H. Ingert. He, curiously 
enough, happened to be taking a row in a little 
boat when his peaceful pastime was disturbed by 
the mighty roar of the explosion. 

He pulled over to her, and after helping to pick 
up a number of survivors, was attracted by the 
shouts of the men imprisoned in the battery. Seeing 
a porthole uncovered, he went to it and found that 
it led straight into the gun-deck. With the aid of 
oars and ropes he was able to extricate fifty or sixty 
of the men imprisoned there, passing them into 
boats which by this time were crowding round. 
After which the exhausted, drenched, and half- 
frozen Consul, who received no thanks for his help, 
was constrained to retire from the scene. The 
remainder were got out later through a hole drilled 
in the bottom. 

The forts all round, for the place was a veritable 
hornet’s nest, maintained an awed silence, when 
suddenly a periscope and then a conning-tower 
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emerged. In a few seconds hell was let loose, and 
B 11 seemed in little better case then her adversary. 

As she bumped over the shoal, more and more 
of her conning-tower emerged, splashes still sur- 
rounded her, and things seemed to be uncom- 
fortably lively. The full extent of the danger was 
only known to her Commander, possibly also to the 
coxswain, who would be watching the depth gauge. 
But all the crew could feel the bumps, and though 
they could not normally know that they were being 
fired at, they must have felt a succession of shocks 
as big shell hit the water near them. From the 
little he could see, Holbrook still believed he was 
making for deep water. There was nothing for it 
but to go on. 

At last, as suddenly as she had first struck, the 
scrapes ceased and the boat surged forward, diving 
as she did so. Water covered the conning-tower 
windows as they submerged. The Turks saw their 
target disappear from under their noses, and for 
Bui the immediate danger was past. 

Holbrook breathed a sigh and then smiled, thank- 
ing his stars that his conning-tower was still unhit. 

** How’s her head ? ” he called down to the man 
at the compass tube. “ Still can’t see, Sir,” was the 
reply, “‘ the compass is all blurred.” ‘ Tell the 
- First Lieutenant to have a look at it,’ said Holbrook, 
and Lieutenant Winn, having scrutinised it closely, 
was compelled to report that nothing whatever 
could be made out, although the light was still 
burning. Holbrook guessed the cause, it was the 
shock of shell bursting on the water near him which 
must have shaken up the compass box outside the 
hull, but he said nothing, and putting up his peri- 
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scope, searched the horizon again for the stricken 
Turk. The periscopes of these old boats were tricky 
affairs : when you pointed them ahead, the picture 
you saw was normal enough, but as you swept round, 
the horizon began to turn upside down until, if you 
looked at an object right astern, it was standing on 
its head. This vagary was corrected by another 
man working what was called an “erecting eye- 
piece”; he turned a handle so as to keep two 
pointers in line on a dial, the result being that the 
horizon would tilt, then jerkily return to its normal 
alignment. Frequent use accustomed one to this, 
but in moments of stress when instant action was 
necessary, it was sometimes rather difficult to 
estimate where the crooked-looking objects one saw 
really were. 

On this occasion Holbrook perceived the Turkish 
wreck on his starboard beam, and reckoning that 
if he kept her so he would be steering out towards 
the northern shore of the Straits, he steadied his 
ship accordingly. Once near the northern shore 
he would be able to use it as a guide on his way 
out, and the heavy call on the battery in getting 
off the shoal made an immediate return down 
the Straits a necessity. At last, after some ten 
minutes or so of steaming, a break in the land 
appeared on the port side. It was the entrance of 
the Dardanelles showing up to the south-west, and 
putting his helm over he steered for it. 

The passage out was accomplished once more at 
80 feet to avoid the mine-field, but this time with the 
current in his favour. Without a compass, to keep 
direction was almost impossible, but he kept her as 
steady as he could, and by fairly frequent visits to 
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periscope depth made his way to the entrance, 
where he arrived at 2.10 P.M., blew his main ballast 
and came to the surface. 

The crew had not noticed that the air was becom- 
ing foul in their long dive of some nine hours, but 
that the oxygen was pretty well used up was shown 
by the fact that the engine would not run until the 
boat had been ventilated for ten minutes. 

Holbrook returned to the old Aindu Kush well 
pleased with his day’s work, and was immediately 
overwhelmed with congratulations. The Vice- 
Admiral published a general signal describing the 
operation, which sent a _ heartening - wave of 
enthusiasm through the Fleet. The French Com- 
mander-in-Chief, from his station off the Adriatic, 
telegraphed to the Vice-Admiral, “ Please accept 
my warm. congratulations for the glorious deed of 
the Submarine B 11.” 

The Admiralty telegraphed, “‘ Communicate to 
Officers and Men of B11 Their Lordships’ high 
appreciation of the daring and skilfulness which 
have achieved this exploit.””+ And so it went on, 
but the crews of the submarines, their eyes opened 
to their own wonderful possibilities, plotted and 
planned even more formidable adventures, of which 
we shall hear anon. 

The Turks were so astonished at the feat that they 
hardly knew what to say. That a British sub- 
marine—for no doubt she was British—could walk 
up, in broad daylight, right through their mine- 
field with four miles of shore batteries on either side, 


1 Lieutenant Norman D. Holbrook was awarded V.C. Lieutenant 
S. T. Winn, second-in-command, D.S.O. Every member of the 
crew D.S.C. or D.S.M., according to rank. 
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torpedo a ship at its very heart and get away with it, 
filled them with consternation. They doubtless 
shook their heads, shrugged their shoulders and 
rolled their eyes, remarking philosophically, “‘ These 
British!” Even the German officer in command, 
Vice-Admiral Merten, had to admit that it was a 
mighty clever piece of work. 

What was the military value of this operation ? 
Not ordered by the high command, who deemed it 
beyond the practicable performance of these old 
boats, it owed its inception to the restless ardour of 
the men whose lives would be forfeit should it fail. 
That it was a master-stroke is undeniable, for though 
it only destroyed one Turkish ship of doubtful fight-, 
ing value, it injured the whole fibre of Turkish 
morale, and correspondingly heartened that of our 
own forces. It robbed mine-fields of some of their 
terrors, showing that submarines could negotiate 
them, and paved the way to subsequent operations 
which made of the Marmora a British lake, and had 
an immense effect upon the campaign. 
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CHAPTER II 
H.M.S. *‘ DORIS®’ ON THE SYRIAN COAST 


On the 31st of October 1914 the following telegram 
had been received from the Admiralty by all the 


naval authorities in the Mediterranean: ‘‘ Com- 
mence hostilities at once against Turkey. Acknow- 
ledge.” 


This brief message, announcing that the expected 
had at length come to pass, had its repercussions all 
over the British world. The concentration of ships 
in Egyptian ports was already in progress, but the 
outbreak of war had served to accelerate it. 

Turkey had taken her time in declaring herself, 
and had doubtless been preparing ; it was more 
than probable, therefore, that an offensive cam- 
paign would be launched without delay, and there 
were many indications that Egypt would be the 
point of attack. From the British point of view it 
was obvious that, whatever happened, the Suez 
Canal must be kept intact, for on it depended not 
only the quick passage of our troops from India, 
Australia, and New Zealand, but also our oil from 
the Persian Gulf and the whole of our Eastern trade. 

Among these repercussions was a telegram to the 
Commanding Officer of the Doris, an old cruiser of 
5600 tons and eleven 6-inch guns, which on the 
7th of November was cruising off the west coast of 
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Ireland in a southerly gale. Nothing could have 
been more unexpected by her Captain, Frank 
Larken, than the laconic message brought to him 
on his gale-swept bridge: ‘“‘ Proceed to Gibraltar 
and thence to Alexandria.” 

Hardly able to credit such good fortune, he sent 
the message back to the coding office to be checked. 
There was no mistake, and on receiving confirma- 
tion his helm went over joyfully and the little ship 
was headed for Gibraltar. It was not so much the - 
exchange of the wintry weather of the Atlantic for 
the summery smiles of the Eastern Mediterranean 
as the general interest in Turkey’s entry into the 
war, and hope of consequent doings more exciting 
than the drudgery of patrol work, which quickened 
the hearts of the Doris’s ship’s company. 

A fortnight later she arrived, and after reporting 
to Rear-Admiral Peirse, Commander-in-Chief of 
the East Indies Station, who was in charge of the 
Naval Defences of the Suez Canal, Captain Larken 
found himself once more sent out on patrol work, 
this time along the coast between Rosetta and 
Damietta. 

On the roth of December, however, the Doris was 
called to Port Said, and found there besides the 
British Flagship Swiftsure the French cruiser Dupletx 
and the Russian Askold. It appeared that some 
French seaplanes were now available, admitting of © 
a reconnaissance for a considerable distance inland 
from the coast. Doris embarked one of these with 
her pilot, Lieutenant de Vaisseau Marcel Destram, 
and with Bimbashi T. R. Herbert of the Egyptian 
Survey as observer. Her orders were to reconnoitre 
the district of El Arish, but her Captain had not 
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got very far with this work and had only carried out 
one flight over Beersheba when he was once more 
recalled, and arriving on the 13th, proceeded on 
board the Flagship to interview the Admiral. 

Frequent cancellation or change of orders is a 
phenomenon which arises in war, especially when 
local authorities are within easy telegraphic reach 
of the central government, and Larken, a big man 
with a boyish face, an engaging clumsiness, and an 
- abundant sense of humour, wondered what the 
fates had in store for him this time. His orders were 
brief, but their scope was wide. “ When you have 
reconnoitred El Arish I want you to continue your 
reconnaissance up the coast as far as Alexandretta. 
Search for concentrations of troops. Find out what 
the Turks are doing, capture or destroy any Turkish 
or German ships, and exercise general pressure. 
Alexandretta is believed to be mined, and you should 
not enter the Gulf ; except for this you have a free 
hand for ten days. The Askold has similar orders 
and left yesterday with a British liaison officer on 
board : co-operate with her.” 

This was the substance of the Admiral’s orders, 
and returning to his ship, Larken made his prepara- 
tions to sail. To help him in his work, Lieutenant 
Harry Pirie Gordon, R.N.V.R., an officer who 
spoke French and had good local knowledge, was 
attached to him as Intelligence Officer. 

It is not often that a naval officer is given a free 
hand to harry the enemy on a coast-line some 
360 miles long, studded with rich cities and pro- 
mising ports, and lying along the flank of the 
enemy’s advance on Egypt, should he be rash 
enough to undertake this campaign of which we 
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had heard so much. It was a rare and priceless 
boon, a grand opportunity for enterprise and 
initiative. 

The Admiral’s orders originated from an Ad- 
miralty telegram telling him to watch the Syrian 
ports with the force at his disposal, and added that 
stoppage of supplies to the Hedjaz Railway might 
have considerable effect. To this he had replied on 
the following day that he had already arranged for 
the Askold to reconnoitre the Syrian coast, and would 
now send Doris on completion of her reconnaissance 
of El Arish. 

On the 15th, then, Larken, in pursuance of his 
new orders, was once more off the coast near 
Beersheba, and there sent off his seaplane for recon- 
naissance, and while she was away he closed well 
in to search the coast district with high-powered 
glasses for any sign of troops. Sure enough, at 
Askelon, a little to the north, on a low bluff com- 
manding the shore, was a suspicious-looking earth- 
work obviously not long built, and behind it a few 
tents. Larken closed in further, and as he did so 
Turkish soldiers could be seen hurrying into the 
earthwork and disappearing. For the first time he 
was in contact with the enemy, and, doubtless ex- 
periencing mixed and curious feelings as he ordered 
his first shot to be fired “ in anger,”’ he opened upon 
the earthwork with a 6-inch gun. It was an easy 
target, and after giving it ten rounds of common 
shell there seemed to be very little left, so, preparing 
a small landing party of mixed seamen and marines, 
he sent them ashore in a cutter to complete the 
destruction and obtain such information as they 
could. In command he sent Alan Twigg, his 
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Gunnery Officer, supposed by his training to be 
expert in emergency soldiering. 

To land a small party in broad daylight on an 
enemy’s coast in the face of enemy troops, even 
though these have been shelled, is an operation not 
to be entered into lightly. Larken had instructed 
his little landing party to disembark quickly, spread 
and lie down on the beach under such cover as they 
could find. Then when so ordered, to rise and 
advance at the rush. With his own ship he closed in 
to within half a mile of the shore ; the guns were 
manned, and the whole of his signal staff was search- 
ing the shore with glasses. He was in close signal 
communication with his party and could withdraw 
at a moment’s notice, while the slightest movement 
on shore could be greeted with a shell. The party 
landed and lined out without resistance; then as 
they advanced, a desultory rifle-fire greeted them. 
Immediately Doris opened with a 6-inch, whereupon 
the fire died away, and soon the Turks, who only 
consisted of a small coast patrol, were seen in flight. 
The party reached the earthwork, found there some 
rifles, ammunition, and a copy of the Koran, and 
these they brought off to the ship. 

The little expedition had not been without result, 
for it had revealed the system of coast defence which 
the Turks had adopted, and which, as afterwards 
appeared, they had with painstaking thoroughness 
instituted along the whole coast of Syria. 

Meanwhile the seaplane had returned and re- 
ported that there was no sign of any concentration 
of troops in the Beersheba—El Arish district. So far 
so good. 

The night was occupied in patrolling, and on the 
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next day Larken moved a step further up the coast, 
and a similar seaplane reconnaissance was carried 
out off Jaffa. This time the seaplane was fired at, 
but unsuccessfully, and on return it again reported 
‘* No concentration of troops.” Jaffa, however, 
suffered its first taste of the horrors of war, and as 
was heard afterwards from an agent, the inhabitants 
were thoroughly terrified. Those who could, bolted 
to cellars, and old ladies put up umbrellas as 
protection against bombs. No bombs came, but 
the ladies were accused of signalling with their 
umbrellas and severely beaten. The Doris, mean- 
while, had moved on. 

On the 17th, proceedings were repeated off 
Haifa, the Mount Carmel district being examined, 
but again there was no sign of anything abnormal. 

That afternoon the Askold was sighted coming 
south, and as was possible in those happy early days, 
when submarines (for practical purposes) were not, 
the two ships closed, and the Captain went on board 
to confer with his Russian confrére, Captain 
Ivanof. The latter was full of good cheer, having 
captured a steamer at Haifa and two at Beirut. He 
had made a quick sweep-up of all the ports as far as 
Antioch, at the entrance to the Gulf of Alexandretta, 
but expressed regret that his orders prevented 
him from approaching that promising place, 
Alexandretta. 

Larken moved north again that night, and on 
the 18th, somewhat to the south of Sidon, he de- 
cided to land another party to cut the telegraph 
and telephone wires that were visible running 
parallel to the shore, and branching inland 
towards Damascus. 
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This time he sent his second-in-command, Com- 
mander Brounger, in charge. There were two 
cutter loads, including a party of artificers, and 
Pirie Gordon accompanied them to obtain local 
information. The usual landing tactics were 
employed, but there was no resistance, and Turkish 
mounted gendarmes galloped about on the sky-line 
while the British party sawed down their telegraph 
poles for a distance of several miles, cut up their 
wires and smashed their insulators. It seemed that 
this part of Syria was scarcely awake ; at all events, 
the advance on Egypt had had no effect here. 

A negative report is valuable, but if it is known 
that somewhere near, troops are collecting, it is 
infinitely more valuable to locate them. Beirut and 
Tripoli had been visited by the Askold, and Larken 
decided ta lose no further time and to proceed off 
the Gulf of Alexandretta. 

On the afternoon of the roth, he intercepted an 
Italian ship coming out from that port—it was the 
Porto di Smyrne. He boarded her and was well 
rewarded for his pains. The Captain had a 
grievance—calling at Alexandretta on his usual 
round, he had been tersely ordered to clear out 
quickly. There was no cargo for him and no 
passengers, he was told, and he had cleared. But 
he had not kept his eyes shut, neither was he deaf. 
Alexandretta was, he said, swarming with activity. 
Troop trains and war material, including boats in 
sections, were arriving daily. The soldiers de- 
trained at Alexandretta and marched over the 
Beilan Pass to Aleppo. Alexandretta was evidently 
a depot, both for men and stores. 

The information thus obtained was of great 
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importance. It was known that the section of 
railway coming from the north to Aleppo over the 
mountains was not completed ; any troops, there- 
fore, on their way from Constantinople or Asia 
Minor to Damascus and the south must march from 
Alexandretta to Aleppo. At last, then, he was in 
touch with the advancing Turkish Army. Clearly, 
here was a point where the Turkish main line of 
communication to the south was vulnerable from the 
sea. It was a regular heel of Achilles. It seemed 
highly important to visit Alexandretta, but his 
orders were against it; yet the Italian Porto di 
Smyrne had been able to enter and leave without any 
mention of mines and without damage; it would 
seem that his instructions not to enter the bay were 
based on a misconception. So he signalled to the 
Commander-in-Chief the information he had ob- 
tained, adding that he proposed to visit Alexandretta 
in view of the fact that the Italian ship had been 
able to do so with impunity. 

Pirie Gordon had brought with him good maps 
of the district, and at a consultation at which he, 
Commander Brounger, and the Gunnery Lieutenant 
were present, a plan was framed to destroy the line 
where it ran close. to the coast some miles to the 
north of the town. An expedition was accordingly 
prepared, and about 11 p.m., the night being dark 
with a fresh breeze blowing, Doris entered the bay, 
steering for a point some two miles to the north of 
Jonah’s Pillar, and there nuzzled into the shore. 

In view of secret reports which spoke of mines at 
Alexandretta, these could not be entirely ignored, 
and Larken took such precautions as he could, 
closing all watertight doors and piling a reserve of 
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- coal on the stokehold floor-plates, so as to avoid 
having to open his bunkers. 

Approaching Jonah’s Pillar it seemed that his 
every movement was to remind him of the old 
Bible stories. ‘‘ Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in 
the streets of Askelon”; that ancient effort at 
military secrecy must have flashed through his 
mind as the Bashi-Bazouks at Askelon had fled from 
his men, and now that old-time mariner Jonah was 
intruding himself upon nautical proceedings almost 
as quaint as his own. For was it not here that he 
had embarked upon his celebrated voyage, or was 
it that at this point the whale, weary of his burden, 
had cast him up on the shore? Whether Jonah, 
haunting his commemoration pillar, was a witness 
of Larken’s proceedings is not known, but if he was, 
he was the only one, for the Turkish coast patrols 
and railway guards failed badly on that occasion, 
and the party landed and carried out its work 
without the slightest opposition. True, they had 
taken their precautions. The landing party had 
their faces blackened and the oars were muffled. 
On a night not fit for good Moslems to be abroad, 
_ it was no wonder these swarthy marauders were 
unseen. Once ashore, flank guards held the 
approaches while artificers worked away at the 
line. 

The fish-plates were loosened and the line bent 
round so that the first train passing would derail 
itself; the telegraph wires were cut and a piece reeled 
up and brought off. The party returned, the Doris 
still lay off and waited while her Captain spent the 
night composing the terms of an ultimatum which 
he had decided to send in the morning to the 
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Military Governor of Alexandretta. At last, at 
about 2.30, the wind having died away and the 
night being pitch dark, the rumble was heard of an 
approaching train. The result was watched with 
keen interest. As the train reached the fatal spot 
there was an extraordinary banging and crashing, 
and then—strange and disappointing !—it seemed 
that it had got through, for the engine could be 
heard and seen steaming on towards Alexandretta. 
The officer who had landed in charge of the de- 
molition party, an R.N.R. officer this time, Lieu- 
tenant Hulme Goodier, looked extremely small, 
but dawn showed that plans had not miscarried 
after all. The engine had somehow got across, but 
the couplings had broken, and the train, a long one 
of some thirty-five trucks, had been derailed and had 
piled itself up all over the embankment. It was 
loaded chiefly with camels, and some of these un- 
fortunate beasts could be seen from the ship to be 
in direst extremes, while others had made the best 
-of the situation and were quietly cropping the grass 
in the vicinity. 

It was clear that the line was blocked, and when 
at about 6 a.m. a second long train approached and 
stopped on seeing the wreckage, the Captain of the 
Doris contented himself with putting a 12-pounder 
shell or two into the engine, and then steamed north 
to destroy by shell-fire a railway bridge which would 
cut off its retreat. This was at Deurt Yol, a station 
near the town of Payas, and was a long low steel and 
concrete bridge spanning a river’s bed. 

After firing a good few lyddite and common shell, 
Larken was satisfied that the bridge was out of 
action, at all events temporarily, and he then went 
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on to complete the job by engaging two culverts and 
three more bridges on the railway line, and one 
over the road. 

The nocturnal strivings of the enterprising 
Captain had resulted in a formidable document 
which, when finished, had been handed over to the 
French interpreter, Staff-Paymaster F. Melsome, 
for translation. This took some time, but at length 
it was ready, and, making for Alexandretta, Doris 
hoisted a large white sheet at the fore to act as a 
flag of truce. The letter was addressed to the 
Kaimakhan, the Turkish title for the Military 
Governor of a town. It was a model of dignity and 
diplomatic correctness, and, as an _ interesting 
example of “hands up” diplomacy, is quoted 
almost in full. It ran thus :— 


“To His Excellency the Kaimakhan of 
Alexandretta. 


** In view of the utilisation of the railway and the 
town for passage of troops and munitions destined 
for use against His Britannic Majesty, we, Frank 
Larken, a Captain in His Britannic Majesty’s Royal 
Navy, in the name of our August Sovereign, being 
equipped with armed force, hereby demand and 
order : | 

“First. The surrender of all British and Allied 
subjects, their families and effects. 

“Second. The surrender of all munitions of war, 
mines and locomotives, which we will then 
destroy without molestation. 

“In default of compliance with this our 

ultimatum, we give warning that we shall bombard 
the Castle, the Custom House and other Govern- 
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ment establishments, the station, depots of coal and 
war stores, barracks and camps, quays and bridges. 
We therefore charge Your Excellency to warn the 
civil population of our intention so that they may 
save themselves by quitting the town, and that you 
will indicate all hospitals, churches, convents, and 
houses of pious foundation under the flag of the Red 
Crescent or Red Cross, such being the duty of the 
inhabitants under Article 5 of the Hague Conven- 
tion, 1907. We charge Your Excellency to take 
measures to warn Foreign Consuls of our intention 
so that they may fly the flag of their nation on their 
Consulate. We reserve the right to commence 
bombardment should we observe any attempt at 
hostile action or the removal of munitions or 
locomotives. 

** We accord you until 9 o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing to make your reply. Given on board His 
Majesty’s Ship Doris, 2oth December 1914. (2 Safer 
1333.). 

*° FRANK LARKEN.” 


A cutter was lowered and rowed to the shore, 
protected also by a flag of truce, and carrying the 
letter. The Kaimakhan came down to the pier to 
meet it in full uniform, accompanied by his staff ; 
the demeanour of the Turks was grave and correct, 
but they looked anxious. In the presence of Pirie 
Gordon the ultimatum was read out and translated 
into Turkish for the Governor’s benefit, and the 
latter indicated that a reply would be forthcoming 
next morning. The boat then returned, and the 
Doris lay off and waited. 

That night a heavy gale blew; Doris lay at 
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anchor, with her searchlights on the town. Behind 
it the road to the Beilan Pass was visible, and from 
time to time columns were observed to be wending 
their way along it. But Larken was anxious to give 
no cause for an accusation of bombardment without 
proper warning. Should he fire over the town on 
these columns, he feared it would be said that he 
had broken his own terms and bombarded the town 
before the time limit had expired. He therefore 
decided to ignore it and await the Turkish reply. 

At eight next morning a white flag was waved 
on shore, but the time stipulated was nine, so at 
nine and not before, a boat was sent in. 

A letter was handed to the officer in charge, and 
at the same time a Mr. Bishop, United States Acting- 
Vice-Consul, asked permission to pay an official 
visit to the Captain of the Dons ; this was agreed 
to and the boat returned. 

The Turks had not let the grass grow under their 
feet in the twenty-four hours which had been 
allowed them to reply. The stubborn-looking 
cruiser now riding in the Bay had already made 
herself felt, and no doubt existed that her Captain 
would keep his word and that their fair town might 
in a few hours become a heap of ashes. In effect, 
they were badly caught, for Alexandretta was full 
of troops and war material of all kinds. On the 
other hand, it was not fortified, although fortifica- 
tions were projected ; thus a loophole existed to 
make complaint about the bombardment of un- 
fortified towns. The Kaimakhan had lost no time 
in doing so, and the wires to Damiascus, where the 
Commander-in-Chief had his headquarters, and to 
the seat of government at Constantinople, had been 
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humming ever since. Meanwhile what easier than 
to take advantage of the hours of grace accorded 
and to send off into the mountains everything 
which could be got on the back of mule or 
camel. 

Now the Military Commander-in-Chief of the 
district was none other than the famous Djemal 
Pasha, late Minister of Marine at Constantinople, 
renowned for his fierce ardour and uncompromising 
resolution. The reply was inspired by him. It 
defied the British to do their worst, but informed 
them that, for the blood of every Ottoman shed in 
the bombardment, one or more Englishmen would 
be shot from those imprisoned at Damascus. 
Alexandretta, it went on, was an undefended port 
and contained no war material whatsoever. 

As Captain Larken read this despatch, he could 
picture his unfortunate countrymen being shot, and 
himself the centre and scapegoat in a first-class 
international argument, but he was in no mind to 
give way, and while considering his reply he had 
to receive the American Vice-Consul. Mr. Bishop 
assured him that Djemal’s threat was no idle one, 
and that he could be relied on to carry it out. He 
produced three telegrams which he handed to 
Captain Larken. The first was addressed to the 
Admiral commanding the British Fleet on the Coast 
of Syria, and was signed “‘ Morgenthau,’ United 
States Ambassador, Constantinople.” Its purport 
was as follows : 

““I am at present in negotiation to secure re- 
patriation of British and French in Turkey. I am 
informed all Englishmen in Damascus region have 
been imprisoned and will be shot if fire is opened, 
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and I urgently request you to delay bombardment 
to enable me to complete my negotiations.” 

The second telegram was from the United States 
Consul-General at Damascus, similar to that of Mr. 
Morgenthau, but it added that there were five 
hundred Englishmen imprisoned at Damascus. The 
third was from the British hostages at Damascus. 
These, so Mr. Bishop informed him, were employees 
of Sir John Jackson, engaged in building a dam in 
Mesopotamia ; they were on their way to Mersina 
under escort, whence they were to be repatriated ; 
but Djemal’s first action on hearing of the ult- 
matum was to imprison them and inform them of 
the fate which awaited them, as soon as bombard- 
ment commenced. Their message contained a plea 
to the British Captain couched in loyal and respect- 
ful language earnestly requesting him not to take 
such action against an undefended town as would 
endanger their lives. 

Larken could not fail to be touched by the 
message of these men whose lives he had no desire 
should be forfeit. Yet war is war. Alexandretta 
was full of stores, and a British officer’s word once 
given, must be adhered to. There were many 
points to consider. To give way would be impos- 
sible—British prestige would suffer too much ; yet 
to carry out his threat in view of its probable conse- 
quences he was most loath, and it would surely be 
misrepresented as an act contrary to International 
Law in neutral countries. These matters were in 
his mind, as he explained to the American Acting- 
Vice-Consul that he was within the terms of the 
Hague Convention of 1907, and pointed out to him 
the appropriate clauses. The American could not 
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but admit the correctness of the action, and Larken 
then sent for his Intelligence Officer to assist him 
in his reply. Pirie Gordon had experience of the 
East and pointed out that a threat must be met by 
a threat, but that it was no use shaking one’s fist at 
the Turkish nation in general; the threat must 
come home to one individual, and that must be he 
in whose hands lay the power to resist or to acqui- 
esce : none other, in fact, than Djemal himself. 

Thus the reply was drawn up. Larken pointed 
out once more, quoting the appropriate paragraphs, 
of which he felt sure the Turks were ignorant, that 
he was acting entirely within International Law 
and in accordance with the usages of war, but that 
the Turkish threat to murder British hostages was 
nothing short of a barbarous outrage. Allowing till 
the following morning at nine o’clock for a final 
decision, in default of which bombardment would 
commence, he ended as follows : 

** His Britannic Majesty cannot possibly consent 
to limit his rights to take the necessary legitimate 
war measures, by reason of the fact that British 
subjects are in the power of His Excellency at 
Damascus. It 1s therefore necessary to warn His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, and all other 
Turkish officers, military or civil, that in the 
event of the murder or official assassination of 
prisoners as reprisals, the officer guilty of having 
given the order for such a crime contrary to the 
laws of civilised war, as well as he who executes the 
order, will be held personally responsible, and by a 
special clause in the Treaty of Peace, will be handed 
over to the justice of His Britannic Majesty ! ”’ 

Thus Captain Larken, having no longer the sen- 
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sation of predestined scapegoat, but feeling himself 
the chisel whereby one nation carves its will upon 
another, had borrowed a thunderbolt from the 
armoury of the Allied Governments and hurled it 
at the infidel. 

43 His report having been despatched in the course 
of the forenoon, Doris awaited events, but she was 
not to be idle for long. Away to the north, near 
Jonah’s Pillar, where it will be remembered a train 
had been derailed and another brought to a stand- 
still by the destruction of its engine, the British 
signalmen spied activity and reported it. An 
engine had approached from the north, thus indi- 
cating that the bridge which Doris had shelled was 
still capable of use. She immediately weighed and 
proceeded at full speed towards Jonah’s Pillar. 
But she was too late. It was as if a cat having 
caught two mice had knocked out one of them and 
was playing with the other ; suddenly the mouse 
which has been knocked out comes to himself and 
scampers off. This is exactly what had happened, 
for the engine from the north had connected up to 
the train and was now trundling it rapidly away. 

This was a sad check, but the Dorts’s Commander 
determined that it should not be repeated, and that 
he would make sure of the bridge near Payas once 
and for all. 

Accordingly, he organised a landing party of 
some seventy or eighty men, under Commander 
Brounger, and closing the shore, embarked them in 
his little steamboat and two cutters. The Doris lay 
broadside on with every gun manned, and the eyes 
of every signalman glued to the shore, while the 
little tow closed in, led round parallel to the beach, 
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cast off and dashed in under oars. By this time the 
Dorts’s men were becoming experts in landing on a 
hostile shore. Almost as the boats’ stems touched, 
the whole party were out, spread on a broad front 
and lying flat on the beach ready to advance, while 
the steamboat with a machine-gun lay off to cover 
their landing. 

War is full of the “ might have been,” and in 
every operation both sides have much to regret. 
In this case, had the Turks opened fire on the boats 
as they closed in and while the men were disem- 
barking, we might have paid a heavy toll for the 
destruction of Payas Bridge, but they did not. 
They waited until the men were lined out and lying 
down, and then the patter of the Turkish rifles 
commenced. The Turks were using black powder, 
and consequently the position of the defenders was 
at once apparent to the Doris. They were in two 
or three groups hidden in the brushwood and scrub 
some little way from the place of landing. 

The landing party lay still while Dorts opened up 
with lyddite: five minutes’ bombardment was 
sufficient to dislodge the enemy, who were then 
observed fleeing to the interior. The bombard- 
ment ceased. The order was signalled to advance. 
The party sprang up, and with riflemen in extended 
order in front, followed by the demolition party 
carrying their heavy charges of gun-cotton, and 
with a little flank guard thrown out on either side, 
they struggled forward over the marshy plain. 
Their objective was over a mile inland, a long low 
bridge, supported on stone pillars which spanned 
the valley, evolved in the course of ages by the little 
river, which, passing through the village of Kurtul 
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and the town of Payas, loses itself in vague stream- 
lets as it enters the sea. 

To Larken, watching from his bridge, appre- 
hensive for his party, ignorant of what Turkish 
troops might be lying in wait for them, their 
advance seemed unconscionably slow. To Com- 
mander Brounger leading his party through the 
difficult marshy ground it seemed rapid. 

The Turks, after their first effort, seemed to have 
given up interest in the affair and confined them- 
selves to a desultory sniping. Eventually the bridge 
was reached, a big column selected and hung round 
with charges of gun-cotton, and the span above it 
also mined. The party retired to a safe distance ; 
the charges were fired, the column was broken, and 
the bridge was definitely put out of action, for the 
permanent way, even without the weight of a train, 
hung down perilously where its support had been 
withdrawn. 

At the end of the bridge was a railway station, 
and towards this the party now moved. They 
captured it, removed the telegraph instruments, cut 
the wires, opened the safe, extracted about twenty 
pounds of Turkish gold and some strange-looking 
sheets of stamps, and formed up for the return 
march. As they moved off, the stationmaster 
approached them in supplication. He explained 
that he was an Armenian, as were his two assistants, 
and that the Turks would certainly put them to 
death as a punishment for having allowed their 
station to be sacked. They begged to be taken on 
board. Commander Brounger agreed, and the 
successful party, with the three terrified refugees, 
returned to the ship without further molestation. 
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Of the stamps so acquired there is a tale to tell, 
for later on, when the Doris was occupying Long 
Island in the Gulf of Smyrna and the exigencies of 
the Service necessitated the use of stamps for some 
reason or other, these were produced, and after 
being suitably surcharged on a typewriter, were 
brought into use. At the present day the sur- 
charged stamps are alleged to be worth £10 each. 

Night was now drawing in, and Doris, having 
made up for the loss of a goods train by the destruc- 
tion of an important railway bridge, returned to 
cast the threat of her presence over anxious Alex- 
andretta until the hours of grace had expired. On 
the next day, the 22nd, as the hour of nine ap- 
proached, the British cutter went in under flag of 
truce to receive the Turkish reply. In the mind of 
the young British Captain there must have been a 
strong, if subdued, excitement as he wondered 
which way the coin would fall. Would he find him- 
self defied and so compelled to make good his threat 
and blow the town to smithereens? Should that 
happen, the ultimate consequences could hardly be 
foreseen : the British hostages would probably die ; 
the Allied Governments, whose word had been 
pledged without their being asked, would at some 
future date hold these pledges in review and might 
or might not acknowledge them. In any case, as 
he had so painfully observed, most of the military 
stores must by now have left the town and be well 
on the way to Aleppo. 

Larken must have fervently hoped for the easier 
solution—a Turkish surrender. 

The boat was returning. Lieutenant. Pirie 
Gordon was in her stern, and with him a figure in 
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plain clothes: it was Mr. Bishop, the American 
Vice-Consul. The letter brought on board was 
opened with due decorum in the Captain’s cabin. 
Djemal had surrendered! Maintaining still that 
there was no war material in Alexandretta, he 
agreed to destroy the railway stock in the town. 
This consisted merely of two new engines. If 
Larken could accept this as a satisfactory reply to 
his demands his way was clear. 

Mr. Bishop once more saw him and urged him 
to accept, and Larken, considering that honour was 
satisfied, decided to do so. 

Immediately a party was prepared with the 
necessary explosives and landed on the pier-head. 
The Intelligence Officer went forward to arrange 
for the demolition, but though the main point had 
been negotiated by Djemal over his head, the local 
Kaimakhan now felt that he must exert his author- 
ity. He informed Pirie Gordon that he could not 
possibly allow the British party to destroy the 
engines, as this would be derogatory to his honour. 
All he asked was the loan of a little dynamite and 
he would carry out the destruction himself. Larken 
would not hear of this, and the Kaimakhan was 
informed that the operation must be carried out by 
the British with the engines out in the open in full 
view of the ship. Meanwhile the demolition party 
waited on the pier-head, warned that they would © 
be fired at if they attempted to advance. 

Doris moved slowly round the harbour, her guns 
trained on the town. 

It is not to be supposed that in all this Captain 
Larken acted entirely without superior authority. 
He sent a signal to Admiral Peirse reporting his 
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threat and the Turkish reply, and he had told him 
of the military stores going over the Beilan Pass, 
but that in view of all the factors of the situation 
he had decided to accept the Turkish surrender, 
and had received an answer: “ Thoroughly ap- 
prove your action.” Thus all that was necessary 
now to clear up a difficult situation was firm insist- 
ence on the fulfilment of the terms. 

But the Kaimakhan still persisted with his point 
of honour, and it began to appear as if a bombard- 
ment would be necessary after all. But Americans 
are ever fertile in ideas. Mr. Bishop came forward 
with a suggestion agreed to by both sides which 
saved the situation. It was that the British officer 
in charge of the explosive party should be lent to 
the Turks and become their representative for the 
purpose of the demolition : Turkish honour would 
then be saved, and from Larken’s point of view 
the work would be got on with: he only insisted 
that the destruction should take place in the open. 
But no sooner had one petty obstruction been dis- 
posed of than another reared ‘itself in its place. 
The engines had no steam up, therefore, said the 
Turks, they could not be brought out into the open. 

“Let them be dragged out by the Turkish 
soldiers,” signalled Larken, whom Turkish pro- 
crastination was at last beginning to ruffle. “ The 
soldiers have tried and cannot move them,” was 
the next excuse. ‘“ Then steam is to be raised 
instantly and the engines brought out.”’ 

There was a pause while the boilers were lit up, 
and Larken swore by all the powers that the terms 
should be fulfilled to the letter, and wondered what 
tactics these masters of evasion would next employ. 
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The wind had died away, and doings in the engine 
shed could now be heard from Dorts’s bridge. At 
length there came a puffing, and with a shrill 
whistle and a cloud of steam a large engine clanked 
slowly out, and Larken smiled in triumph ; but his 
smile was of brief duration, for his troubles were 
not yet over. The Kaimakhan had been defeated, 
but the engine-driver had still to be reckoned with. 
Feigning not to understand, he steamed on and 
into the railway station, where the engine was again 
lost to view. 

The atmosphere was somewhat tense on board the 
Doris as the signal was made once more: “ The 
engine is to be brought into the open.” A pause 
and then a long blast of the whistle—was it the 
engine’s wail of despair, or her one last shriek of 
defiance? For this time she emerged from the 
station, and gathering speed, disappeared down the 
line to the northward. 

** A curse upon all Turks,” thought Larken, “ it 
seems difficult to teach them that England is not to 
be trifled with.” 

** The engine is to be brought back immediately 
to the town,” he signalled. 

Another pause, while a squadron of Turkish 
cavalry, hastily summoned, formed up and moved 
off down the line and eventually returned escorting 
the recalcitrant locomotive. At last it was brought 
to rest in full view of the ship. The demolition party 
boarded it, the charges were placed, and with a 
mighty bang fifteen thousand pounds’ worth of new 
machinery was converted into scrap. The afternoon 
was wearing on, and there was still the second engine 
to be dealt with, and it was not till night had fallen 
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and the eerie scene had been lit by the white fingers 
of Doris’s searchlights, that Turkish opposition had 
been finally overcome and the destruction at length 
completed. 

The triumph which Larken had secured in his 
attempt to exert pressure in the interior of a hostile 
country from the bridge of a little cruiser was by no 
means as sterile as might appear. 

It was true the military stores had been evacuated, 
but the railway which made Alexandretta so con- 
venient a base on the Turkish Army’s line of com- 
munication had been definitely cut, and the engines 
on the south side of the cut destroyed. To the 
road transport from Alexandretta to Aleppo, the 
slowest link in the Army’s communications, must 
now be added that from Payas to Alexandretta, a 
very definite hindrance. If the Turks had intended 
to fortify Alexandretta, and we knew that they had 
so intended, the fear of bombardment must have 


hindered them, for they never did so, and thus to 


the north of the town for many miles their line of 
communication lay and would continue to lie 
exposed to the depredations of hostile cruisers. 

One more operation remained to be carried out in 
the vicinity, and at 6.45 next morning the Doris pro- 
ceeded to do it. It was to destroy a road bridge 
near Jonah’s Pillar, on the main route to the north. 
This was easily achieved by shell-fire, and Larken, 
acting on information received, then proceeded 
across the Gulf to Mortalik Bay on its northern shore. 
From that time on, the coast route for Turkish 
troops ceased to be used. Instead, they were con- 
strained to make a long and difficult detour round 
the north of the Taurus Mountains to Aleppo. 
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On entering Mortalik Bay, Doris sighted a steamer 
sunk in shallow water. A boat was sent to in- 
vestigate, and it proved to be a new German ship, 
the Odessa, which had obviously been sunk to avoid 
capture, in such a way as to enable her to be raised 
again later. A field-gun opened fire from the shore 
while the examination proceeded, but this was soon 
dealt with. It was estimated that three days at 
least would be required to pump her out and salve 
her, as she was in too shallow water for Dorts to go 
alongside, and her pumps had been damaged. 
Larken consulted his Admiral, who replied 
** Destroy her,” and thus a good ship which would 
have served us well later in the war, joined the 
number of those we so prodigally destroyed in the 
early days. _ 

At 7 A.M. on the 25th, Doris appeared off the town 
of Mersina. This is an important railway terminus 
on the southern coast of Asia Minor, some sixty 
miles to the west of Ayas Bay. There was a railway 
bridge some distance to the east of the town, but 
events in Alexandretta had served to energise the 
Turks in this matter of railway bridges, and as 
Doris reconnoitred, a train left the town and some 
two hundred soldiers, commanded by an officer 
seated in a two-horse barouche, took up positions 
for the protection of the bridge. Captain Larken 
decided to leave Mersina alone for the present, and 
as his period of patrol was coming to an end, he 
worked his way south, eventually coming ‘to Port 
Said. Here he received the commendation of his 
Admiral, but the unusual nature of his operations, 
involving all kinds of questions of the rights of 
neutrals and International Law, had set the diplo- 
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matists arguing, so that it was some days before a 
further similar operation was authorised. 

The early days of the New Year brought fresh 
confirmation of the Turkish intention to push on 
with the attack on Egypt at the earliest opportunity, 
and it was felt at home that the diplomatic protests 
which would probably result from further harrying 
of the Turkish lines of communication must be put 
up with, and accordingly Doris was unleashed to 
continue her operations. | 

In the meantime Captain Larken had been con- 
ferring with General Maxwell, Military Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Egypt, and the latter was im- 
pressed with the advantage which would be gained 
by the destruction of the railway bridge at Mersina. 
As Mersina is at the end of a branch line, and not 
on the main line from Constantinople to the south, 
it is not easy to see what great strategic advantage 
could arrive. But it was known to contain the 
engine repair shops, and these would thus be cut off. 
It is also possible that some section of the main line 
north of Adana was incomplete, and that troops 
marched from Karaman to Mersina and entrained 
there. At all events, Captain Larken decided to 
attempt a surprise attack on the Mersina Bridge, and 
with this in view he approached that town at 2 A.M. 
on the 5th of January. 

The night was overcast, the moon breaking 
through the clouds only at fitful intervals. Silent 
and darkened the Doris closed the coast and lowered 
her anchor gently to the ground at the point nearest 
to the bridge, while her cutters were lowered, and 
a demolition party similar to but even more elabor- 
ate than that used at Payas, and a 12-pounder field- 
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gun, silently took their places in the boats. But 
even as they shoved off, it was seen that the enemy 
had not been surprised. The coast watchers were 
awake, and at various points on the near hills 
beacon bonfires shone out to warn the defending 
troops. The boats closed in, but when they were 
about fifty yards from the beach a heavy fire was 
opened from rifles and field-guns. Doris closed in 
further to locate the fire, and reply, and one of the 
cutters lay to and covered the advance of the rest 
with rifle-fire. But Larken still had the situation 
under control, and judging the opposition too great 
for him to entrust his party on a hostile shore, he 
recalled them. He decided instead to attempt 
destruction of the bridge by gun-fire, and shortly 
after nine next morning stood in as close as he could 
and opened on the bridge at a range of 7200 yards. 
He fired seventy carefully aimed rounds and was 
rewarded by success, for, as appeared at the time, 
and as was confirmed by information later, the 
bridge was severely damaged and rendered useless 
for a very long time. 

Having received new orders to stop all com- 
munication between Alexandretta and the north, 
next morning found the Doris once more in the 
vicinity of her old friend, Jonah’s Pillar. Larken 
judged that by now the road bridge, and possibly 
the railway also, would have been repaired, and it 
would be as well to put both lines of communica- 
tion once more out of action. So he landed two 
parties, one with heavy charges of gun-cotton, the 
other to burn the timber which he could see had 
been collected for the repair of the road bridge. 
The Dors’s landing tactics were becoming almost 
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stereotyped, as indeed was the method of Turkish 
opposition. Once more the men jumped out, 
spread and lay down as the cutters bumped, and 
once again the Turks who were there in force 
refrained from opening fire until the landing was 
completed. Then they started a pretty heavy 
cross-fire, and Doris varied her usual counter by 
shelling the enemy this time with shrapnel. 

After an intense bombardment the enemy were 
silenced, but not before they had inflicted several 
casualties on the landing party. The parties 
advanced and achieved their objects, while Doris, 
having located the military barracks in the vicinity, 
shelled them and set them on fire. 

The depredations of the Doris continued for some 
time after the events recorded, but their further 
narration must be left to another pen. They are 
chiefly interesting as an example of an unusual 
use of sta power. It is no part of the functions of 
the Fleet, as commonly accepted, to operate alone 
against armies on shore. That it can sometimes 
be done, and done with success, is shown by these 
operations. The extent to which the Turkish 
advance was interfered with is apparent from the 
fact that they deflected their route from the coast 
to the mountains. Their annoyance was intense : 
they besieged the pene 8 Ambassador with diplo- 
matic protests and put a price of a thousand pounds 
on Captain Larken’s head. Acting with the im- 
partiality of a neutral, Mr. Morgenthau sifted the 
Turkish complaints, and one of them appearing to 
him valid, was referred on to the British Govern- 
ment, and thence received by Captain Larken in 
the form of the following bombshell: ‘“ Report 
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your reasons for bombarding the unfortified town 
of Keuteugel on 20th December.” 

Fortunately Larken had a good reply. He stated 
that he had bombarded no towns whatever, and 
that if, in fact, shells had fallen into Keuteugel, 
they must have been “ overs” from the shelling of 
a military convoy he had observed when destroy- 
ing a railway bridge. 

The method used to bring home to the Turkish 
Commander-in-Chief the consequence to himself 
should he perpetrate reprisals on British hostages 
is also of interest. Great man though he was, 
Djemal doubtless felt the fear of international re- 
actions, and he knew he was in the wrong. Dis- 
cretion prevailed, and he gave way. lLarken’s 
method created a precedent which, as will be seen, 
the Allies made use of again later in the war. - 

In March the control of the Syrian coast was 
handed over to the French, and the little Doris, 
after a record of thirteen landing parties and 
innumerable bombardments, was transferred to 
other spheres of usefulness. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE BATTLE OF THE OUTER FORTS 


‘“* ARE you of the opinion that it is practicable to 
force the Dardanelles using ships alone ? ”’ 

This telegram was received by Vice-Admiral 
Sackville H. Carden on board his Flagship Jnflexible 
as he lay off the Dardanelles on the 3rd of January 
1915. It went on, “ Presumably older battleships 
would be employed fitted with mine bumpers, and 
merchant vessels would be sent in first to bump or 
sweep the mines ; heavy losses might be incurred, 
but results would be of such importance that losses 
would be justified. Telegraph your opinion.” 

Thus Admiral Carden, who a few short months 
ago occupied the quiet position of Admiral Super- 
intendent of Malta Dockyard, and hardly hoped 
again to fly his flag afloat, found himself confronted 
with a problem of the highest national importance, 
throwing upon his shoulders the responsibility for 
a most fateful decision. The problem was not 
entirely new to him, for the possibilities of defeat- 
ing the forts by his ships’ guns must have pre- 
occupied him and his staff from the moment of 
their arrival in the eastern Mediterranean. 

To understand his problem, to enter into his 
mind, to form our own answer to that fateful ques- 
tion and then compare it with his, we must take a 
look at the situation as he knew it. 
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He possessed fairly good information of what 
these forts had consisted of prior to the war. It was 
common knowledge that in 1885 a committee of 
Turkish and German officers had reorganised the 
Dardanelles Defences, and that by 1890 the whole 
of the forts had been reconstructed and re-armed 
with guns from Krupp’s. 

They could be divided into three groups: the 
Outer Defences, that is to say, those at the entrance 
of the Straits, which could fire to seaward ;_ the 
Intermediate Defences, those between the entrance 
and the Narrows, designed to attack ships coming 
up and to defend the mine-fields; the Inner 
Defences, those at the Narrows or inside them. 
Some slight knowledge of these forts is necessary to 
an understanding of Admiral Carden’s problem. 

The Outer Defences are easily grasped. On the 
north side the main fort was known as Sedel-Bahr 
and consisted of a mixed group of guns situated in 
the enclosure of an old castle. There were two of 
11-inch, four of about ro-inch, and four 6-inch 
quick-firing guns. Their range was from 6000 to 
8000 yards, amply sufficient for their main pur- 
pose, since the breadth of the Straits at the mouth 
is only 4000 yards. A little further round the point 
to the westward was Cape Helles fort, a modern 
work containing two 94-inch guns having a range 
of from 10,000 to 11,000 yards. Further round 
again, at Cape Tekke, was a battery of 5-inch 
howitzers. 

- On the south side of the Straits, the main fort, 
known as Kum Kale, contained an even more 
mixed selection of cannons. There were two of 
11-inch, four of about 10-inch, one 8-inch, and one 
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6-inch, all old, and none of them ranging above 8000 
yards. There was also one more modern 6-inch. 

Here the supporting fort, which, like that at Cape 
Helles, was on higher ground than the main fortress, 
went by the name of Orkanieh, and, like Helles 
again, contained two 9-4-inch with a range of 
10,000 to 11,000 yards. It was a formidable total 
of 23 guns, but nearly all of old pattern. Their 
arcs of training were limited. Sedel-Bahr and Kum 
Kale, owing to their limited range, might be easily 
attacked by ships were it not for Helles and 
Orkanieh, which, with their long carry and sited 
well to seaward, could give a very bad time to any 
ships which closed in to engage the two former. 
Those who wish to understand this arrangement 
will do well at this point to turn to the map, a 
glance at which will make the tactical considerations 
clear. 

The Intermediate Defences consisted mainly of 
medium or small guns situated in five batteries, one 
on the European and four on the Asiatic side. The 
most important was Dardanos, near Kephez Point, 
mounting five 6-inch naval guns. Although these 
could have no effect on vessels bombarding from 
outside the Straits, they could make it extremely 
unpleasant for any ship which entered and for craft 
endeavouring to clear the mine-field ; unless dealt 
with, they would constitute a very formidable 
barrier. 

But it was on the Inner Defences, where the 
Straits commence to narrow up until they are less 
than a mile across, that the Turks had lavished their 
greatest strength. Here they had five batteries on 
the north side containing 39 guns ranging from 
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6-inch up to 15-inch, and of these, eight were com- 
paratively modern and of long range and could 
reach with their fire positions as far out as the village 
of Eren Keui, which will be seen in the map on 
the southern shore. On the south side were five 
batteries containing 44 guns of 6-inch and above, 
four of them being 15-inch, three 11-inch, and 
fifteen 10-inch. Twelve of them were modern. 
The shorter-range guns were sited to fire across and 
to a certain extent down the Straits; the longer- 
range ones were essentially to engage ships well 
down towards the entrance and thus to protect the 
older forts from bombardment by ships in an 
intermediate position. 

In spite of the formidable nature of the arma- 
ment, the notes which Admiral Carden had avail- 
able showed many weak points in the defences. 
The works were said to be conspicuous, and too 
many guns, and guns of different kinds, were grouped 
together in one battery. There were no gun shields 
for the crews, and the batteries could be taken in 
enfilade. Nevertheless it had to be admitted that 
the general configuration of the land from the 
Narrows to the entrance, with its many hills and 
ridges, rendered it peculiarly well adapted for 
defence : the restricted nature of the sea approaches 
to the Narrows deprived ships very largely of the 
advantage of manceuvre and long range, and gave 
the old guns of the forts the best possible chance to 
develop their maximum value. 

It was known that before the outbreak of war the 
Turks had mined the Dardanelles with five lines of 
mines, and had made some additions, though it 
was not known exactly what, to their defences. It 
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was, however, believed that the means of controlling 
the guns was fairly primitive, and naval opinion did 
not expect that they would be very successful in 
hitting moving ships at anything but short range. 

But there were other considerations to complicate 
Carden’s problem. It will be remembered that war 
had been declared on the 31st of October 1914, and 
on the 2nd of November the Allies had ordered a 
bombardment to be carried out on the entrance 
forts. The object in view was to find out by a 
practical test the effective range of the Turkish 
guns. If that could be measured by means of the 
Outer Forts, then the same type of gun where it 
occurred in the Inner Defences could be neatly 
ticketed, and arcs of fire drawn on the map, outside 
which one might stay with impunity. 

The bombardment also partook of the nature of a 
demonstration, a kind of fist-shaking and a showing 
forth to the Turks of the great power of the Allies. 
But those who had ordered this rather futile and 
unfortunate attack, had failed to see that with the 
stiffening of German officers known to be at 
Constantinople, it would only serve to remind the 
enemy of the necessity of strengthening their 
defences to the utmost in case the Allies should 
attempt to force the Straits. Although long-range 
heavy guns could not be produced in a moment, 
especially when the gunmakers of Europe were 
already fully employed, much could be done with 
mobile artillery and with howitzers. The defence 
could be stiffened with searchlights, the means of 
controlling the guns could be brought up to date, 
they could be linked by telephones, range-finders 
could be provided, ranging buoys laid out, the guns’ 
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crews could be drilled and practised, and the 
ammunition supply brought up to date. 

It would seem wise in such a case to attack with a 
real object or not to attack at all. But the passionate 
desire to do something must have over-ruled these 
elementary considerations. At all events, the 
attack had been ordered and made. 

The battle cruisers Indefatigable and Indomitable 
had engaged Fort Sedel-Bahr. The Suffren and 
Vérité had taken on Kum Kale and Orkanieh. 
Except for the Triumph at Tsing Tau, it was the first 
time for many years that British or French ships had 
engaged fortresses, and no one quite knew how 
matters would turn out. Five minutes after the 
commencement, it had become difficult to make out 
where the shell were falling owing to the smoke and 
dust which enveloped the forts as a result of the 
first few rounds. But the British Division was 
lucky, and very soon there had been an explosion 
in Sedel-Bahr, and a column of dark grey smoke 
had risen to a height of 500 feet. They guessed that 
a magazine had exploded and were right, and in 
doing so it had dismounted most of the guns in the 
old fort. The French had been less fortunate, and 
had not effected very much against their targets. 
The forts had replied slowly at first and inaccurately, 
but their fire had improved, and by the time the 
bombardment run was over, shell from Helles 
battery were falling quite close to our ships. 

The result had been to energise the Turks to a 
surprising degree, not only to repair the damage 
done, but to strengthen their defences to the utmost 
possible limit. They added some 6-inch guns, a 
number of light quick-firers, and several field 
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batteries. They increased the number of lines of 
mines to eleven, improved the searchlights both in 
number and power, and added more than fifty 
mobile howitzers in concealed positions in the 
Intermediate Defences. The extent of these 
measures could not have been known to Admiral 
Carden, but he must have been aware that the 
Turks were concentrating to some extent on the 
improvement of their defences. 

It has always been held that ships cannot engage 
forts, for the reason that the ship is a large target, 
the whole of which is vulnerable, whereas the fort 
cannot be greatly hurt except by hitting the guns 
themselves, which are very small targets, or their 
magazines, which are always well protected. It is 
like a duel with pistols between a fly and an elephant 
—presupposing that he knows how to handle his 
weapon, the fly will in all probability hit the 
elephant, but the latter will be hard put to it to send 
a bullet through the fly. 

In spite of this golden rule, whenever war breaks 
out we invariably find ships hard at it engaging 
the forts, and often with success. Nelson at Copen- 
hagen, the British at Alexandria, the Americans at 
Santiago de Cuba, all broke this rule with impunity. 
Moreover, in recent years, methods of controlling 
the fire of naval guns had improved out of all know- 
ledge. The Navy had grappled and solved the 
problem of firing at a moving ship from a moving 
ship without losing the range. How much easier 
then to fire at a fixed fort! Fortress artillery, it 
was thought, had not moved with the times, and 
soldier gunners were not even aware of the great 
difficulties involved in hitting a ship. 
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Carden had engaged the forts for ten minutes, and 
had blown one up. It seemed obvious that he could 
repeat this process, and by careful organisation and 
methodical firing destroy the Outer Forts. Could 
he not then apply the same methods to the Inter- 
mediate Forts, thus freeing the ground step by step 
for his mine-sweepers? Then would come a 
methodical bombardment of the Inner Forts, and, 
with care and forethought, making use of all the 
possibilities of enfilading and with aircraft spotting 
and the many ruses which would occur to one as 
the work went forward, it seemed possible to subdue 
them all and thus break through. — 

But the First Lord of the Admiralty, who had 
sent the telegram with which this chapter com- 
menced, spoke of “ forcing ”’ the Dardanelles, and 
suggested merchant ships with muine-bumpers 
going first. It seemed that what he had in mind 
was to go straight up without any preliminary 
destruction of the batteries. This was an under- 
taking of which Carden could not see the end. 
True, he might get up, many ships hitting mines, 
and all being torn by the point-blank bombard- 
ment of the immensely powerful batteries. But 
once in the Marmora, deprived of his resources 
and unable to repair damage, he would have to 
engage the enemy fleet and then to act by threat of 
violence against Constantinople. On top of these 
three consecutive operations came the difficulty of 
getting out again, which might be as great or greater 
than that of entering. No! The Admiral found 
himself quite unable to countenance such a venture. 

Through reasoning such as this he must have 
reached his conclusion, and on the 5th of January, 
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two days after receiving the First Lord’s telegram, 
he replied: “I do not consider the Dardanelles 
can be rushed. They might be forced by extended 
operations with a large number of ships.” The 
First Lord immediately telegraphed: “ High 
authorities here concur in your opinion. Forward 
detailed particulars showing what force would be 
required for extended operations. How do you 
think it should be employed, and what results 
would be gained ? ” 

Thus called upon to make good, the Vice- 
Admiral took five days over his reply, and on the 
11th of January telegraphed home a scheme on 
which the orders for forcing the Dardanelles were 
afterwards based. He estimated that the operations 
would take about a month. 

The Admiralty digested this scheme and then 
compiled a letter, dated the 5th of February, in 
which they outlined the force to be placed under 
the Vice-Admiral, and indicated with unusual 
detail the manner in which the operations should 
be carried out. 

First among the ships allotted must be named 
the Queen Elizabeth, a new ship which had been 
undergoing trials at Gibraltar, and having damaged 
a turbine, was unable to steam more than 15 knots, 
and consequently could not take her place for some 
time yet in the battle-line at home. Her 15-inch 
guns, with a range of some 22,000 yards, would, it 
was felt, be of immense value for indirect fire against 
forts. But the Admiralty had no intention of allow- 
ing their most valuable battleship to be used up 
on this side issue, and they laid down very clearly 
that her guns must not be unduly worn out, that 
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they must never fire salvoes, but must be used de- 
liberately one at a time, each shot being marked. 

The next ship of importance was the Inflexible, 
carrying eight modern 12-inch guns, with a range 
of from 14,000 to 15,000 yards, but here again 
there was an arriére pensée, for her main function 
was to fight the Goeben, she being the only ship in 
the Mediterranean with enough speed to do so, 
and it would be an ill day if, having got up the 
Marmora, she was so crippled that the elusive 
Turko-German was able once more to escape us. 

Then came the Tnumph and Swtftsure, good ships, 
originally built for the Chileans and armed with 
10-inch and 7:5-inch guns. Then the Cornwallis, 
Irresistible, Ocean, Albion, Canopus, Vengeance, Majestic, 
and Prince George—all these had four 12-inch guns 
apiece. ‘Those of the Cornwallis had a range of 
some 14,000 yards, and the remainder about 12,000 
_ yards. In addition, there were four cruisers, two 
destroyer depot ships, a seaplane ship, sixteen 
destroyers, twenty-one mine-sweeping trawlers, one 
E Class and five B Class submarines. 

In general, the Admiralty endorsed Admiral 
Carden’s plan. They pointed out that the German 
15-inch howitzers which had destroyed the Antwerp 
forts by indirect fire had only required to use about 
ten rounds for each fort, and they expected that 
the Queen Elizabeth, when able to employ direct fire, 
should do as well. 

They accordingly suggested that the Outer Forts 
should be attacked by a very deliberate fire, some 
Turkish islands near the entrance being seized as 
a base for operations. ‘To sweep the entrance 
would be the next step, and the 6-inch guns of the 
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Fleet would keep down the fire of secondary 
batteries attacking the mine-sweepers. 

Once the entrance forts were destroyed, the 
operations would, in the Admiralty’s view, develop 
into a slow, methodical progress of perhaps a mile 
a day, silencing the fire of concealed guns, and 
keeping down that from the trenches or machine- 
gun pits which would inconvenience the mine- 
sweepers. It was not expected or desired that 
matters should be hurried to the extent of taking 
large risks or courting heavy losses. The slow, 
relentless creeping forward of the attacking force 
mile after mile would, they said, tend to shake the 
morale of the garrisons of the forts at Kephez Point, 
Chanak, and Kilid Bahr, and would have an effect 
on Constantinople. 

Two battalions of Royal Marines, under Brigadier- 
General Trotman, were placed at the Admiral’s 
disposal to serve as garrison for the base, or for any 
small landing operation of a temporary nature, 
where they could be sufficiently supported by the 
ships’ fire. They were not to be landed against 
superior force or against entrenched positions where 
they could not be supported, without special Ad- 
miralty sanction. A French squadron had been 
asked for to assist, and finally, the bombardment 
of the entrance forts need not be delayed until all 
the ships had arrived, but might be commenced as 
ships became available. 

Thus the Admiralty ! They might be criticised 
regarding this letter, for the detailed manner in 
which they sought to teach the Admiral how to 
carry out the operation, for the conduct of which 
he alone would be responsible, but they could be 
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defended on the grounds that the ships were re- 
quired for ulterior operations and therefore must 
only be used sparingly, and that, to enable them to 
provide a sufficient and suitable force, it was clearly 
necessary that they should visualise the nature of 
the work to be performed. 

All was now clear for Admiral Carden to issue 
his orders, and he prefaced them in this way: ‘“‘ In 
order to pass a force into the Sea of Marmora, it is 
considered necessary to— 


(a) Reduce all defences, permanent or semi- 
permanent, up to and including the forts 
at the Narrows. 

(6) Sweep the mine-fields from the entrance 
of the Straits as far as the Narrows. 

(c) Silence the forts above the Narrows.” 


He laid down the principle on which the forts 
were to be attacked, namely, long-range bombard- 
ment, by direct or indirect fire, out of range or 
bearing of the enemy’s guns, followed immediately 
by bombardment at close range, using secondary 
armament and direct fire, and completing the work 
by overwhelming the forts at about 3000 yards. 

He divided the operations into seven phases, 
which are of interest 1f we are to see how far they 
succeeded, and when and why they failed. 


Phase 1. Reduction of the entrance forts. 

Phase 2. Sweeping of the entrance mine-fields 
and reducing the defences up to 
the Narrows. 

Phase 3. Reduction of forts at the Narrows. 

Phase 4. Sweeping of principal mine-fields at 
Kephez. 
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Phase 5. Silencing the forts above the Narrows. 

Phase 6. Passage of the Fleet through the Dar- 
danelles into the Sea of Marmora. 

Phase 7. Operations in the Marmora and patrol 
of the Dardanelles. 


The orders emphasised that it was undesirable 
that ships should be heavily damaged in the early 
stages, ammunition was to be strictly economised, 
and ships were to “ spot ” for one another. 

Truly, Admiral Carden had shouldered no mean 
task. To pass through forty miles of narrow Straits, 
subduing step by step these numerous and prodi- 
gious forts, and to keep them impotent, though 
both shores were occupied by the flower of the 
Turkish Army, would have been a feat unheard of 
and unparalleled in the annals of war, and one 
which would have ended by putting him on a 
column almost as high as that of Nelson. There 
was this to be said in its favour, that, being pro- 
gressive, no great harm could come of trying, for a 
halt could always be called should hard fact show 
that the task was an impossible one. On the other 
hand, it is always bad in war to undertake some- 
thing of which you cannot confidently foresee the 
end. To stop midway spells failure, waste of effort, 
waste of men, money, and ships, increase in the 
morale of the enemy, who are only too ready to 
inscribe the magic word “ Victory” on their 
tablets. None could see clearly that this operation 
should and ought to succeed ; the whole thing was 
speculative, and the consequence of failure not 
sufficiently foreseen. 

A clearer outlook at home would have determined 
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that the venture must at least have every possible 
asset in its favour. The first, greatest, and most 
obvious of these was troops, good troops, in large 
numbers, to occupy the peninsula as the ships 
advanced, but troops, as we know, were hard to 
come by. The second was special ammunition 
more suitable for attacking forts than that supplied 
to naval guns for use against ships, but to get this 
ammunition would have taken time, energy, and 
foresight—indeed, perhaps it was impossible to 
obtain it. The third lay in providing more eff- 
cient mine-sweepers, trawlers, with their low speed 
and crews of fishermen, being clearly unsuitable for 
mine-sweeping in a three-knot current under an 
intense bombardment from both sides at close range. 
But what was the alternative ? There was only one, 
_ namely, destroyers. But to obtain destroyers they 
must be taken from the theatre of the main opera- 
tions, the North Sea, and to get them from Sir John 
Jellicoe would be like squeezing blood from a stone ! 
Finally, it was essential to have an ample supply of 
the latest spotting aeroplanes, to enable the fire to 
be economically and accurately directed. But the 
needs of the Western Front absorbed all and more 
aeroplanes than our resources were capable of 
making. 

Thus, an operation of doubtful result was under- 
taken with ineffective weapons, as a side issue, a 
secondary matter, when, had it been treated from 
the beginning as of primary importance and planned 
and supplied accordingly, even at the cost of delay, 
the result might have been very different. 

But it is of the Battle of the Outer Forts in par- 
ticular that this chapter tells, for although it forms 
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part of a larger operation which failed, the Outer 
Forts themselves were sufficiently formidable for 
their destruction by ships to constitute a very diffi- 
cult task. It succeeded admirably, and the story of 
how it was done is both interesting and instructive. 

Once the decision had been made, the ships began 
to arrive, and although the Queen Elizabeth had not 
yet joined the Flag, there were, towards the middle 
of February, enough to make a start. Commodore 
Roger Keyes was sent to take up the duties of Chief 
of Staff, Contre-Amiral Guepratte brought the 
French Division, consisting of the four old battle- 
ships Suffren, Gaulois, Bouvet, and Charlemagne. The 
Lord Nelson, Agamemnon, and the older ships were 
straggling in from the four corners of the earth, 
whence the Admiralty broom was sweeping them 
into the Aegean dust-pan. | 

The attack on the forts was arranged to commence 
on the 19th of February, and detailed orders were 
issued for Phase 1. 

This was to start with a long-range bombardment 
for which five ships were detailed, all stationed out 
of range or outside the arcs of fire of the guns of the 
forts. Kum Kale was allotted to the Suffren, using 
indirect fire, spotted for by Bouvet, suitably placed at 
right angles to the line of fire. Fort Helles was to 
be bombarded by the Triumph from a position to the 
northward which would take it in reverse, spotted 
for by Inflexible, who lay to the westward well out 
of its range, and just out of range of Orkanich. 
Similarly, Orkanieh was assigned to Cornwallis 
lying west-south-west of it and out of range, while 
Inflexible was to engage Sedel-Bahr. No spotters 
were provided for these two. 
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Following the precedent of the bombardment of 
the 3rd of November, Admiral Carden decided to 
keep his ships under way, and carefully laid down 
the areas in which each should steam so that they 
should not interfere with one another. The 
Vengeance, flying the flag of Rear-Admiral de 
Robeck, was in reserve watching operations, and 
Gaulois was in support of Suffren, to deal with any 
field-guns on the coast which might make them- 
selves troublesome. 

By ten o'clock all ships were in position and 
Cornwallis and Triumph opened fire, and Suffren 
chimed in a few minutes later. The fire was slow 
and deliberate, yet, although it was not replied to, 
it soon became evident that it was not sufficiently 
accurate. After thirty-five minutes, therefore, the 
Vice-Admiral made a change of plan and signalled 
that all ships were to anchor. A little difficulty 
arose here as Cornwallis, owing to a defective capstan, 
was unable to anchor in deep water, and Vengeance 
was ordered to take her place. As soon as this had 
been effected, firing recommenced and became 
general, but the Vice-Admiral could see that, even 
now, the indirect fire of the Triumph on Helles was 
ineffective, and he therefore transferred her to a 
field-work which was showing signs of activity. 
Thus this formidable battery escaped its preliminary 
bombardment. On all the other forts good practice 
was seemingly being made, as numerous hits were 
registered inside the forts, and clouds of dust and 
smoke hung around them. There had been no. 
reply whatever, which showed, at all events, that 
the Turks had the good sense not to waste ammuni- 
tion on targets which were out of range. 
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By 2 P.M. it was considered that the long-range 
firing had gone on long enough to admit of ships 
approaching within range of the forts, and the Vice- 
Admiral signalled for the second stage to begin. 
The Triumph at once weighed and closed in to about 
4000 yards from the howitzer battery near Cape 
Tekke and engaged it with 7°5’s. Suffren closed her 
target, Kum Kale, and gradually reducing the 
range to 6000 yards, poured in salvoes with her 
secondary armament. JBouvet closed Helles and 
Sedel-Bahr to a range of 6000 yards and plastered 
them with medium-calibre shell. The passivity of 
the forts, and the doubt which existed as to the 
extent to which they were being damaged, led the 
Vice-Admiral at ten minutes past four to order 
Vengeance and Cornwallis to close in and destroy the 
forts. These two ships thereupon led in almost to 
the mouth of the Straits, pouring their fire on Kum 
Kale, Sedel-Bahr, and Helles. Suffren was ordered 
to join them, and shortly after, as they showed no 
sign of life and each fort appeared nothing but 
a cloud of dust and smoke, the Admiral ordered 
** Cease fire and examine forts.” 

Here occurred one of those tiresome incidents 
which are liable to beset Allies speaking a different 
language. Suffren received a garbled signal, which 
she understood to mean “ Cease fire and close the 
Inflexible.”’ She was opposite Orkanieh and about 
to engage it by direct fire at close range, but 
Guepratte was nothing if not a disciplinarian, and 
on receiving this signal at once caused his flagship to 
put her helm over and went out to close Jnflexible, 
some five miles off to the north-westward. It was 
a long time before the Vice-Admiral was able to 
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ascertain the cause of this movement which so in- 
opportunely broke into the sequence of his plan of 
action. Meanwhile the Vengeance and Cornwallis 
stood in to obey, when suddenly both Helles and 
Orkanieh opened a hot fire at from 4000 to 5000 
yards. 

This was a complete surprise, for the continued 
silence of the forts, even though targets had been 
offered them within their range, had led to the 
hope that the preliminary bombardment had been 
effective. On the other hand, it was a matter of 
relief to those whose sporting instincts outweighed 
the cold reason of war, that the enemy had at last 
fired a shot. Admiral de Robeck in the Vengeance 
at once returned the fire, and leading round to a 
favourable course, Vengeance and Cornwallis poured 
in their broadsides. Suffren and Bouvet re-opened 
on Helles, while Gaulots dashed up and poured a 
heavy fire into Orkanieh ; Agamemnon and Queen 
Elizabeth, which had that moment arrived from 
Malta, added their fire to the others, and soon 
Helles was again silent. Orkanich, however, 
continued to fire. 

The Vice-Admiral was distinctly disappointed. 
He felt that the sudden activity on the part of the 
enemy following on his carefully planned long-range 
bombardment and short-range “ plastering ” indi- 
cated that something must be wrong with his 
methods, since all the guns of both Helles and 
Orkanieh were still in action. It seemed that he 
had wasted a great deal of ammunition. He 
hoisted the ‘‘ General recall,’ deciding that new 
measures must be concerted. In vain Rear- 
Admiral de Robeck asked permission to continue 
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the action : his request was not approved, and the 
squadron withdrew. 

The result of the day’s work had been but slight. 
An area to the north of the peninsula and close to 
the land had been swept for mines with a view to 
its being used by Queen Elizabeth for indirect fire. 
No mines had been found, so this was at any rate 
something accomplished. As to the bombardment, 
the Vice-Admiral’s conclusion was that the day had 
shown that the effect of long-range fire on modern 
earthwork forts is slight, for although Forts Helles 
and Orkanieh had been hit by heavy shell many 
times, all their guns were still able to fire. The 
bombardment had shown that for accurate fire at 
long range the ships must be anchored, and that 
direct fire was better than indirect. Beyond this 
little had been learnt, and it had not yet been 
realised that the only way to put a fort out of action 
1s to get a direct hit on each of its guns. 

The dashing Contre-Amiral Guepratte, with true 
French politeness, observed in his report that the 
daring attack of the Vengeance in flinging herself 
against the forts when their fire was in no way 
reduced was one of the finest episodes of the day. 
Indeed, throughout the Gallipoli campaign the 
readiness of our French allies to go into liot places, 
combined with their chivalrous insistence on the 
good work of their British allies, was one of the 
happiest features of the war. 

That night was spent in ceaseless activity on board 
the flagship, preparing orders for the next day’s 
bombardment, but when daylight broke the wind 
was freshening to a gale, and it was felt that bom- 
bardment in such conditions would be a waste of 
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time ; sweeping operations would have been im- 
possible ; destroyers would have had great difficulty 
in fighting their guns, and it is doubtful whether 
6-inch gun ports could have been opened in the 
battleships. 

For four days the gale continued, and it was not 
until the 25th that operations could be resumed. 
Meanwhile, the Fleet lay at anchor by day and at 
night stood out across the mouth of the Straits 
ready to meet a hostile force should it issue forth. 

It was in this period of delay, too, that Admiral 
Carden became convinced that the assistance of 
troops was necessary, and he communicated to 
General Maxwell in Egypt, expressing his desire 
that 10,000 troops should be landed to hold the 
end of the peninsula as soon as he had finished 
the destruction of the Outer Forts. The Admiral’s 
idea was that such a force could easily hold the 
peninsula as far in as Soghanli Dere and the pro- 
longation of its line to the western coast. But 
whether this would be agreed to or not, the opera- 
tions against the Outer Forts by the ships alone 
were unaffected. 

The gale had its uses, for 1t gave time for reflec- 
tion, and a more fruitful method was evolved. It 
appeared that the long-range bombardment did no 
more than drive the gunners into shelters, but this 
would serve to enable other ships simultaneously 
to move in to close range where they could, by 
aiming to hit individual guns, inflict permanent 
damage. 

Thus the orders for the new attack were prepared. 
There was to be a long-range bombardment 
by four ships, preliminary to an attack by the 
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secondary armament of four old battleships at short 
range. 

On the previous day General Trotman with the 
Plymouth and Chatham battalions of Marines had 
arrived, and the new plan included the landing of 
parties of Marines at the same time as demolition 
parties from the ships, to finish off the guns after 
the bombardment. 

So at ten o’clock on the 25th of February, the 
gale having abated, the Queen Elizabeth, Aga- 
memnon, Irresistible, and Gaulots were anchored in 
their long-range positions, a little over 12,000 
yards from their targets, and opened deliberate fire, 
each ship being assisted by having another to spot 
for her. The action was livelier to-day, for no 
sooner had Agamemnon opened, a little too close 
in as it proved, than Helles promptly replied to her 
fire with great spirit, very soon getting the range 
and hitting her seven times in succession. Aga- 
memnon then weighed and moved a little further out, 
while Helles turned its attention to Gaulois and 
Dublin. Gaulots was quickly straddled, but with 
Gallic élan answered with a burst of rapid fire from 
all guns while she weighed and moved further out. 
Captain Kelly, in the Dublin, held his position and 
returned the fire until the Admiral, seeing the ship 
was being straddled, ordered her to extend her 
distance. 

Queen Elizabeth was firing at Sedel-Bahr, and the 
Vice-Admiral transferred her fire to Helles. Captain 
George Hope thereupon fired eighteen deliberate 
rounds into Helles, the last two of which scored 
direct hits on the two guns, one of them being put 
out of action and the other damaged. Jrresistible, 
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meanwhile, was engaging Orkanieh, whose fire was 
only intermittent, and succeeded also in hitting 
both guns, one in the morning and the other in the 
afternoon ;_ this result cost her only thirty-five 
rounds of 12-inch. Gaulots, though firing at Kum 
Kale, does not seem to have hit any guns. 

By 12.45 the Vice-Admiral judged that it was 
time for the close-range bombardment. Vengeance 
and Cornwallis led in first, concentrating the greater 
part of their fire on Helles and Sedel-Bahr, but 
using the guns of their other broadside against the 
southern forts, and although the Turks replied from 
Sedel-Bahr and Kum Kale, their fire was ineffec- 
tive. Finally, at two o’clock Admiral Guepratte led 
the Suffren and Charlemagne in to repeat the work of 
Vengeance and Cornwallis. Except for one round 
from Kum Kale there was no reply. Silence 
reigned, and so Admiral Carden concluded that 
the forts were now out of action. In order to make 
sure, however, he desired a further close-range 
shelling, and directed the Rear-Admiral to detail 
the Albion and Triumph to close the forts to 2000 
yards and demolish them with their 6-inch guns. 
This was duly done. One more desultory round 
came from Kum Kale, and a few unlocated light 
guns also replied, but generally speaking, the forts 
were silent and appeared to be abandoned. 

Thus the time had come for the first sweeping 
operation. Covered by the Vengeance, Albion, and 
Tnumph and six destroyers who lay off the coast 
ready to smother any resistance, the mine-sweeping 
trawlers advanced and swept the entrance. They 
drew a complete blank, however ; evidently the 
mine-fields were further up the Straits. 
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Carden decided to waste no time and to devote 
the next day to the destruction of the actual guns 
by landing parties at the same time as his battle- 
ships entered the Straits to commence the bombard- 
ment of the Intermediate Defences. The final 
operations of Phase 1 were, in fact, to be co- 
incident with the commencement of Phase 2. 

It is permissible for the narrator to lift the curtain 
and see what the then state of the Outer Forts 
really was. In Fort Helles both the long-range guns 
were dismounted, and in Orkanieh one of the guns 
had its muzzle knocked off, and the other, which 
had been hit twice, could not be used without con- 
siderable repair. In Kum Kale only about thirty 
per cent. of the guns were out of action, and in 
Sedel-Bahr fifty per cent., but these two forts had 
been abandoned by their garrisons since they were 
so torn up and their protective traverses so com- 
pletely destroyed that the Turks regarded them as 
mere death-traps. All the ammunition dumps had 
been destroyed, though the magazines themselves 
had not been touched. The Turkish casualties were 
fifteen killed and about the same number wounded. 

Thus the bombardment had been completely suc- 
cessful, and this success had been obtained while 
adhering to the Admiral’s intention to economise 
ammunition rigidly and not to allow the ships to 
be seriously damaged in view of the long series of 
formidable operations which lay ahead. 

Admiral Guepratte was delighted with the day’s 
work, and reported to his Government that it 
augured well for the success of the campaign. 

It is interesting to note that most of the actual 
destruction of guns was done by the long-range 
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bombardment from ships at anchor. The close- 
range attack by secondary armaments, though it 
lacerated the forts, was curiously unsuccessful in 
hitting the guns. Probably the immense clouds of 
dust and smoke prevented accurate aim, and it 
would seem that to obtain success this close-range 
bombardment must be carried out using one gun at 
a time, with a definite enemy gun which can be 
seen as a target. Be that as it may, Admiral Carden 
undoubtedly judged rightly that the time had now 
come to render these results permanent by demoli- 
tion parties. 

Thus the plan for the next day was for the Albion, 
Triumph, and Majestic to enter the Straits for the 
attack on the Intermediate Forts, while the Jrre- 
sistible landed a demolition party at Sedel-Bahr, 
and the Vengeance one at Kum Kale. 3 

Admiral de Robeck was conducting these opera- 
tions, and when the ships had passed in and the 
bombardment was well under way he deemed the 
moment opportune and ordered the parties to land. 

Thus energised, the Jrreststzble started with a bom- 
bardment of Sedel-Bahr village, which had been 
abandoned by its inhabitants, and after a close 
examination through glasses, no enemy troops being 
visible, a covering party of forty-five Marines, under 
Captain H. B. N. Panton, R.M., was quickly thrown 
ashore, accompanied by a demolition party under 
Lieutenant F. H. Sandford. The Marines at once 
moved forward and took up a position to the east 
of the village, with a picket thrown out to the 
northward, while the demolition party got to work 
on the guns. The enemy was in considerable force 
in the neighbourhood of Helles, and the picket soon 
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ran into them and, being heavily attacked, retired 
on the main body, whereupon Jrresistible quelled 
the enemy’s advance with 6-inch shell and thus 
enabled Captain Panton to secure his position while 
gun after gun was filled up with gun-cotton and 
exploded. 

The work of Sandford’s demolition party was 
most thorough. Special gun-cotton charges had 
been prepared of the exact size necessary to slip 
into the guns, so that the destruction was carried 
out with record speed. Things having gone so well, 
Captain Dent of Jrresistible signalled the party to go 
on to Helles Fort, about half a mile away, but here 
it was found that the task was beyond them, and, 
after destroying a couple of field-guns near the fort, 
they were held up by enemy fire and had to be 
withdrawn. 

On the south side events proved even more lively. 
The Vengeance landed a demolition party under 
Lieutenant-Commander E. G. Robinson, with a 
covering force of fifty Marines under Major G. M. 
Heriot, all of whom got on shore unopposed at the 
pier near Kum Kale. The situation here appeared 
particularly favourable for the sudden raid of a 
small party, because Kum Kale and Orkanieh, to- 
gether with a subsidiary work known as Achilles 
Tomb, lie on a peninsula separated from the main- 
land by the river Mendere, over which there 1s only 
one bridge. 

The landing was strongly supported by Baszlisk 
to the east, Dublin to the west, and Vengeance to the 
north. Immediately on landing, Heriot sent a flank- 
ing party out to the Mendere Bridge, while the main 
body advanced undisturbed through the village to 
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the cemetery beyond. Here they came under fire, 
but for a time continued their advance across the 
plain. But the fire, which came from the direction 
of Orkanieh, grew hotter, and very soon the whole 
party was held in a hollow of the plain. It was a 
cross fire, some of it coming apparently from some 
windmills to the west, while more came from the 
south. Meanwhile, the flanking party at the 
Mendere Bridge had met with trouble. Some 
Turkish troops had ambushed and destroyed them, 
and now turned their rifles also on to the main 
body in the hollow. It was clear they were not 
going to have an easy task, and Dublin brought her 
6-inch guns to bear on the situation. But though 
she destroyed some cover in which it was thought 
the enemy were concealed, the firing continued 
unabated. Robinson, feeling that some action was 
necessary to break up the deadlock, led his party 
forward at the rush to an intermediate piece of 
cover and then took shelter once more. The men 
were in white and very conspicuous, and further 
advance would be costly. Their objective was 
Achilles Tomb, and it was by no means certain that 
it was not occupied by the enemy, but something 
must be done if they were not to admit failure. 
Robinson decided to do himself the work on which 
he would not risk his men. Advancing single- 
handed, with a demolition charge on his back, he 
ran through the danger zone and reached the fort 
unhurt, and disappeared inside it. It proved to be 
empty, and very soon an explosion showed that he 
had destroyed one of the guns. It was a daring act 
and turned a nasty situation into a brilliant success. 
For while he was thus occupied, the fire at Yeni Shehr 
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was subdued and the party was then able to 
advance and, completing the destruction in Achilles 
Tomb, go on to the demolition of Orkanieh. They 
then withdrew to finish their work by destroying the 
guns in Kum Kale; but having been ordered to 
return on board by dusk, it was judged too late, and 
it was decided to leave Kum Kale till the morrow 
and to re-embark. 

Next day a further demolition party from the 
Irresistible landed on the northern shore ; this time 
the objective was a battery of six modern 6-inch 
howitzers on the cliff to the east of the village, and 
if no appreciable opposition was met with, Fort 
Helles was to be examined and the guns further 
destroyed, ifnecessary. It was blowing a heavy gale, 
with mist and rain, and nothing could be done in 
the forenoon, but in the afternoon the weather 
cleared a little and immediately the Irresistible party 
was thrown ashore. Based on past experience, the 
covering force was slightly larger, consisting of 
seventy-eight Marines and two machine-guns. 

Having landed unopposed, they moved rapidly 
to the right up the cliff. This was exceedingly 
fortunate, since the enemy, anticipating an advance 
on Helles, which we had failed to reach on the 
previous day, had a force of about four times our 
total strength entrenched in front of it. When, 
however, they observed our Marines moving on the 
howitzer battery away to the eastward, they were 
compelled to disclose themselves and make a hasty 
flank march, using a convenient ridge as cover. 
Here was an opportunity for ship’s fire, and the 
Irresistible and a destroyer let them have it. Thus 
supported, the Marines were too quick for them, and 
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by the time the harassed Turks were in a position 
to advance on the howitzer battery, the covering 
force was holding a strong position above it and 
the destruction of the guns was already in progress. 
The howitzers were found to be of the latest 
Krupp design and were mounted in a trench with 
traverses and magazines between them. Unable 
to rush the position, the Turks, however, found a 
place from which rifle-fire could be brought to 
bear on the bluejackets engaged in the destruction _ 
work. Lieutenant Sandford did not therefore 
spend longer than necessary over this task. As 
before, special gun-cotton charges had been pre- 
pared, and owing to this preparation and fore- 
thought the work was quickly finished. The last 
two guns were clear in the open within 400 yards 
of the enemy’s rifles, so Sandford, unwilling to 
expose his men, dealt with them himself single- 
handed. 

To withdraw was the next step, the visit to Helles 
Fort being ruled out as impracticable. The opera- 
tion was admirably concerted ; heavy fire was 
developed from the ships, under cover of which the 
demolition party, followed by the Marines, reached 
the pier and re-embarked, after a highly successful 
raid. : 

The weather precluded operations on the follow- 
ing day, but on the 1st of March, Captain Dent, 
who had been so successful on the northern shore, 
was permitted to finish the work at Kum Kale, and 
in the afternoon, this time without preliminary 
bombardment, a complete surprise was effected. 
Lieutenant Sandford’s demolition party, landing 
this time with fifty Marines, entered the fort and 
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rammed their gun-cotton charges down the muzzles 
of the guns, then filling up with gun charges from 
the magazines and finally blocking the muzzles 
with about two feet of mud, the charges were fired 
by a time-fuse. On one occasion nine were fired 
together, making a most spectacular explosion. It 
was not till the work was finished that the enemy 
‘infantry were reported coming out of Yeni Shehr 
village, and the party who had carried out their 
raid so expeditiously were swiftly re-embarked 
without casualty, having destroyed not only the 
whole of the guns in the formidable Kum Kale, 
but also six 14-pounders a little further to the east. 

The work was now to all intents and purposes 
finished, but Admiral Carden was still not quite 
sure that Helles and Orkanieh were so destroyed 
as to be incapable of further use. Helles Fort had 
not yet been visited at all, while Lieutenant- 
Commander Robinson, on the occasion of his raid 
on Orkanieh, had found one gun destroyed and the 
other damaged, but having only one smali tin of 
gun-cotton left, not enough to burst the gun, he 
had to content himself with inflicting further 
damage on the mounting. So there was still a pos- 
sibility that this gun might be brought into action 
in course of time. Before going on, therefore, with 
the hazardous operation of penetrating the Straits, 
while leaving both sides in the occupation of enemy 
troops, Carden felt he must make certain of those 
important long-range forts, and he decided on land- 
ing further demolition parties on both shores. But, 
since strong opposition was expected, this time each 
party was to be covered by a complete company of 
250 men from the Royal Marine Brigade. 
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After a reconnaissance by seaplanes, which re- 
ported “‘No movements of troops,” the parties 
landed at 10 A.M. 

But the day of successful surprise landings was 
over. The Turks, warned by repeated raids, had 
at last taken effective measures to combat them. 
The party landing at Sedel-Bahr was held up 
immediately by a hot fire from entrenched positions. 
For five hours they held their ground, but were 
unable to make any appreciable advance towards 
Helles. In vain the supposed locality of enemy 
entrenchments was shelled, the low trajectory naval 
shells seemed unable to reach the enemy in their 
prepared positions, and at three o’clock they were 
withdrawn and re-embarked. 

At Kum Kale they had no better luck. The 
Marines, surprised by heavy fire on disembarking 
at the end of the pier, had moved forward to hold 
a position at its inner end. Their machine-guns 
remained at the pier-head, and enemy fire then 
increased and made the passage of the long pier 
impossible. A cutter’s crew of seamen volunteered 
to restore the machine-guns to the Marines, and 
climbing up under the pier suddenly appeared on 
top and, seizing the guns, rushed them through 
the fire zone and arrived without casualty. 

The company of Marines then pressed forward 
towards Orkanieh, but the fire from well-concealed 
trenches made forward movement impossible ; in- 
deed, the advance party got cut off by a Turkish 
flank attack in the cemetery near Mendere Bridge, 
and a position of deadlock was reached. Seaplanes 
were sent to locate the enemy trenches, and, flying 
low, were riddled with bullets, but still they could 
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not find them. Finally, to cover retirement, de- 
stroyers were sent in close to the shore to smother 
the enemy positions with shell-fire. This enabled 
the main body to re-embark, but some of the 
advance party were still cut off. After sunset the 
Scorpion and Wolverine closed in under the cliffs 
below Orkanieh, and sending in boats under a 
heavy fire, brought off what was left of them. On 
both sides severe casualties had been incurred. 
The Turks had locked the stable door with a ven- 
geance, but it was too late, the horse had already 
been stolen, for in Orkanieh the mounting, about 
which doubt had been expressed, was too far gone 
for it ever to be repaired, while at Helles the direct 
hits of the Queen Elizabeth had completely destroyed 
both guns. 

In the great forts of Sedel-Bahr and Kum Kale 
nineteen heavy guns now rolled in the dust, mere 
pieces of scrap-iron. A dozen or more heavy 
howitzers and numerous Nordenfeldt machine-guns 
had shared the same fate. The battle of the Outer 
Forts had been won, and the forts themselves remain 
to this day wrecked tokens of the power of ships to 
destroy them. 

There was no pause to acclaim victory ; indeed, 
since this work was only precedent to other more 
arduous operations, it was barely noticed that one 
had been gained. Nevertheless, these forts had 
been planned to prevent the entry of ships into the 
Dardanelles. By the November bombardment, 
and by the continual presence of ships outside, the 
enemy had been warned of what to expect, and 
had taken every measure known to the ingenuity 
of German artillery to strengthen them. Yet three 
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days of bombardment, combined with a series of — 
cleverly planned and gallantly executed surprise 
landings, had laid them low. It was an important 
success, and one which lent to the grey-bearded 
Admiral Carden, already somewhat worn from the 
ardours of the campaign, rich hope that determina- 
tion, careful planning, and good fortune would 
carry him through to his final objective. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE STRUGGLE FOR THE STRAITS 


Tue fall of the Outer Forts, while it warned the 
Fleet of the formidable nature of the task still 
before it, seems to have heartened the Allies, im- 
pressed the neutrals, and strengthened the convic- 
tion of the Government in London that the Straits 
could be forced by the Navy unaided. Thus, 
although a military force was being collected for 
the Dardanelles, it was not intended to assist the 
Fleet in its hazardous task, but rather to operate 
against Constantinople when the ships had broken 
through. Carden’s desire for a force to occupy the 
peninsula from Kum Tepe to Soghanli Dere was 
met at home with the answer that it was not an 
essential part of the naval operation, and instead, 
General Birdwood, already on the spot, although 
he had discretion to use his troops to take the forts 
in reverse, was warned of the difficulty of main- 
taining a small force on the peninsula, where the 
Turks were believed to have already some 40,000 
troops. 

There was, in fact, no question of taking the forts 
in reverse; the real essential was to have observation 
stations on shore to enable the ships to direct their 
fire accurately on the great forts of Dardanos and the 
Narrows, as well as to destroy, one by one, the many 
howitzers, mine-field defences, and field batteries 
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situated on either side of the Straits, and, as the 
Fleet progressed, to occupy the peninsula behind 
them to prevent them from being re-established. 

Desirous as he was for military co-operation, 
Carden, having once said the Straits might be 
forced, felt he had no alternative but to go on 
single-handed, and in spite of the difficulties, he 
did so with high hopes of success. 

His Fleet was now immense, amounting to some 
go ships, totalling 310,000 tons, and 814 guns, 100 
being of large calibre. The force was a mixed one, 
and no part more so than gallant Admiral Gue- 
pratte’s division of four French battleships, one 
of which, the Bouvet, was almost too old for ser- 
vice. She was a most uneconomical ship, and 
her demands in coal and water taxed the supply 
services so severely that Admiral Carden decided 
to dispense with her at the Dardanelles. Guepratte 
accordingly sent for and informed her Captain, a 
seaman of the old French royalist school, Rageot 
de la Touche by name. As La Touche, standing 
before his Admiral, received from his lips the news 
that his Bouvet was to be excluded from the glorious 
operations to come, a sentence more terrible to him 
than death, he found himself speechless and unable 
to reply ; but his eyes spoke for him, and as Gue- 
pratte observed two large tears rolling down his 
cheeks, his heart was moved at: the distress of his 
comrade in arms, and dismissing him brusquely, he 
manned his barge and returned to make further 
intercession with his chief in the Jnflexible. ‘Thus 
entreated by his loyal ally, Carden relented. 
Bouvet remained, and Rageot de la Touche had his 
fill of the fighting, as we shall see. 
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But the British Admiral had more serious matters 
to think of, though he did not know how serious, 
and ably assisted by his Chief of Staff, Commodore 
Roger Keyes, and his Flag-Captain Richard Philli- 
more, and admirably supported by his Rear- 
Admiral John de Robeck, in the Vengeance, he lost 
not a moment in prosecuting his task. 

On the afternoon of the 25th of February, as soon 
as the Outer Forts had been silenced, a channel was 
swept in the entrance by seven trawlers supported 
by battleships and destroyers. No mines had been 
found. This was somewhat surprising, as the 
Admiral had information of a new field there, as 
well as of others extending from Kephez to the 
Narrows. 

Of mine-fields in the seven miles which separated 
Kephez from the entrance he had no information, 
and it would be necessary to search these waters 
as a preliminary to their use by large ships for 
bombardment. 

His mine-sweeping force consisted of twenty-one 
trawlers, protected by steel plating against rifle 
bullets and splinters, and manned by North Sea 
fishermen trained in sweeping. These craft worked 
400 yards apart in pairs, and their sweeping speed 
was from four to six knots only. Against the cur- 
rent, therefore, they could make no more than two 
to three knots. It was obvious that if the enemy 
offered any opposition they could only work at 
night, and then only if the covering forces were 
able to draw or to silence the enemy’s fire. 

Everything lay in the realms of speculation ; it 
was impossible to foresee how events might turn 
out. Just as with the Outer Forts, he had to proceed 
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step by step, and by encouraging the enemy to 
reveal himself and show what he was made of, to 
gain the clue to further successful action. But there 
was this essential difference. The bombardment of 
the Outer Forts was an operation in which it seemed 
we ought to succeed—the ships outranged the forts, 
and they had only to go on long enough and the 
guns of the latter must eventually be destroyed. 
The clearing of the mine-fields and the destruction 
of the Inner Forts, on the other hand, considered 
impartially, ought to fail, for we had already learnt 
that ships could not bombard forts successfully 
unless they were anchored and their fire spotted, 
and this could not be, for as soon as they anchored 
they would be smothered by the plunging fire of 
the numerous howitzers concealed on both sides of 
the Straits. There was, of course, the alternative 
method, to engage the big forts at such close range 
that they could be destroyed without anchoring, 
but this necessitated clearing the mine-field, which 
again could not be done with the means at disposal 
if the numerous protecting batteries were at all 
equal to their work. 

The operation was, therefore, tentative, for 
although the extent of the recent improvements to 
the defences was not fully established, we knew 
enough for it to be said that were these defensive 
armaments in our own hands or in those of any 
skilled and determined troops, no fleet could 
possibly penetrate them. If, however, the Turks 
should prove hopelessly inefficient as gunners, and 
if their moral fibre should be unable to stand up to 
the terrifying fire we should let loose on them, then 
and then only could we hope to win through. 
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At 8 a.m. on the 26th of February, the Aldion, 
Captain Algernon W. Heneage, the Triumph, 
Captain Maurice S. Fitzmaurice, and the old battle- 
ship Majestic, Captain H. F. G. Talbot, which had 
just arrived with howitzers mounted on her turrets, 
entered the Straits, preceded by sweepers. After 
giving a coup de grdce to the Outer Forts by a 
bombardment from inside, they moved on to the 
main operation of the day, an attack on Fort 
Dardanos. Proceeding to the limit of the swept 
water, Heneage keeping to the northern shore and 
Talbot to the southern, a deliberate bombardment 
was commenced. Though Dardanos itself remained 
silent, the howitzers and field batteries gradually 
came into action and their fire soon became trouble- 
some. In vain our ships tried to locate them, they 
were sO numerous and well concealed that it was 
an impossibility, and even the aircraft sent up for 
the purpose had to acknowledge failure. 

When at 4 p.m. Admiral de Robeck recalled the 
force in order to clear the Straits before dark, the 
sole progress to report was that several howitzer 
batteries had been roughly located, and it was 
thought, incorrectly as it proved, that one of the 
guns of Dardanos had been hit, while the accom- 
panying destroyers had examined the coast-lines 
and located a number of light batteries. 

On the other hand, Majestic had been hit below 
the water-line, and the Turks had given evidence of 
the strength of their howitzer defence. | 

No sooner had night fallen than the sweepers 
entered once more, covered by the destroyers Colne 
and Jed. Their task was to make an exploratory 
sweep, examining as much water as possible in the 
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outer bombarding area, and while the destroyers 
engaged the light batteries and searchlights, they 
carried out this task successfully, and by daylight 
were able to report that no mines had been found. 
It was evident that the mine-fields had not yet been 
reached. 

That a large piece of free water existed in which 
to manceuvre was at least something, and Carden 
decided to continue the method he had adopted, 
although he had other strings to his bow in course 
of preparation. But as the sweepers withdrew 
at dawn on the 27th, conscious of a task well 
done, a north-easterly gale was already blowing 
up behind them, and reluctantly the Admiral 
signalled a suspension of operations till the weather 
moderated. 

By the morning of the 1st of March the gale had 
somewhat abated, leaving the hill-tops covered with 
snow, and at noon Albion and Triumph re-entered 
the Straits to continue their attack on Dardanos, 
while Majestic and Ocean (Captain Hayes-Sadler) 
accompanied them to take on the Intermediate 
Defences. Admiral de Robeck’s flag was flying that 
day in Irresistible, and she anchored just inside the 
Straits in order to engage in demolition work on 
the Outer Forts while keeping an eye on the inside 
operations. Very soon Albion and Triumph found 
themselves under a heavy fire from howitzers in the 
vicinity of Eren Keui, and feeling themselves unable 
to proceed with their main task till they had 
silenced these, they steamed round in large circles 
and engaged them. De Robeck, observing them to 
be hard pressed, weighed and came in hot haste to 
their assistance, and by one o’clock the guns were 
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silenced and the two ships freed to get to work on 
Dardanos. | 

But as so often happens in seafaring matters, 
there was again delay, for the destroyers had just 
located a mine on the edge of the swept area and 
were in the line of fire. No sooner was this obstacle 
removed than heavy fire from the peninsula began, 
and the ships turned their attention to this as a 
further preliminary. It was not till 2.25 that the 
attack on Dardanos could commence, but it had 
hardly been started when the guns from the 
southern shore became once more active and the 
ships were hit repeatedly. The Majestic and Ocean 
were both engaging these howitzers, but they were 
too numerous and too well concealed for any hope 
to be entertained of their destruction by the chancy 
inaccurate fire of ships under way and unable to 
see them. 

Thus, at 5 P.M. nothing had been achieved, and 
as it was then necessary to clear the Straits for the 
night operation, the battleships were recalled. 
The day had been singularly sterile ; in the north 
Tenker Dere and in the south Eren Keui had 
revealed qualities of marksmanship and pertinacity 
which clearly showed that not only were there 
formidable guns but efficient gunners. 

We had in Captain Fitzmaurice of the Triumph 
an officer who had been present at the reduction of 
Tsing Tau and therefore had recent experience of 
fort bombardment, and as a result of the two days’ 
work he was moved to send in an appreciation of 
matters as he saw them. He gave it as his opinion, 
that the mobile batteries could not be successfully 
engaged from the ships, but only from the shore. 
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By establishing ourselves on the European side and 
bringing to bear howitzers, with a good observation 
position, not only could we deal with the batteries 
there but also by firing across the Straits we could 
master the resistance on the southern side. Thus 
gradually we were approaching a realisation of the 
impossibility of success with the Navy alone. 

That night, satisfied that the outer area was free 
of mines, Carden ordered the sweepers to go right 
in to Kephez, where in the narrowing Straits the 
mine-field was believed to be. Escorted by the 
light cruiser Amethyst and four destroyers, a force 
of seven trawlers steamed in, and after stemming 
the current for six miles, passed their wires and 
commenced to sweep up stream. As they ap- 
proached the mine-fields the defences revealed 
themselves. The sweepers were suddenly lit up by 
four searchlights, and the fire of some six batteries 
on the northern, and three or four on the southern 
side, opened on them. Under this concentrated 
pojnt-blank fire, which soon became effective, 
sweeping seemed out of the question and, slipping 
their sweeps, they retired out of range while the 
‘ Amethyst and destroyers had a forty minutes’ set-to 
with the guns and searchlights. One searchlight 
was hit, but it would have been too much to hope 
that such loose fire as could be delivered by the 
destroyers into the black gaps where lay the 
batteries between the blinding beams, could have 
any permanent effect. For this night, at all events, 
sweeping had to be given up. | 

The next morning was spent in the evolution of 
a new plan. It had been noticed that an area of 
dead water existed close to the northern shore, 
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which, while out of range from the southern group, 
could not apparently be reached from the north 
either. Accordingly, about 1 P.m., Canopus, Captain 
Heathcoat Grant, and Swzftsure, Captain Maxwell- 
Lefroy, steamed in and, hugging the northern 
shore, pressed in to a range of only 7500 yards from 
Dardanos and opened fire. Some useful bombard- 
ment was achieved with little opposition, till at 
3.30 Dardanos itself awoke and replied with con- 
siderable effect, hitting Canopus about badly. The 
ships then opened the range to 11,000, and started 
again. But Dardanos could still reach them, and 
in addition, the howitzers could now engage. By 
4.20, however, Dardanos, heavily hit, had had 
enough and ceased fire. Whether her silence was 
temporary or permanent could not be told ; at all 
events, when the ships withdrew before dark, 
Dardanos had been silenced, and Cornwallis (Captain 
Davidson), who had been assisting, had succeeded 
also in silencing the principal battery of Tenker 
Dere. 

Again that night the British sweepers pressed in, 
determined to reach the mine-field, but the moon 
betrayed them, and before they were in position 
they found themselves in a hail of fire and the work 
had to be abandoned. 

One more attempt was made on the next day to 
finish Dardanos ; this time the Prince George (Captain 
Alexander Campbell) was the bombarding ship, 
but once again the results were indecisive. We 
know now that although four hundred rounds had 
been fired at it, all the guns of Dardanos were still 
intact. | 

As for the companion fort, Messoudieh, on the 
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northern shore, it had hardly been fired at, and the 
howitzers, by shifting their position from day to 
day, and by the use of smoke puffs to draw our fire, 
had completely baffled us, and made anchoring 
inside the Straits out of the question. 

The ineffectiveness of direct fire from ships under 
way had been abundantly proved—a new method 
must be tried. Thus, on the 5th of March, a new 
plan came into play—indirect bombardment by the 
Queen Elizabeth from outside the Straits. By 11.30 
she was anchored head and stern in a position which 
had been swept for her, 24 miles from Gaba Tepe. 
Inflexible and Prince George remained under way in 
her vicinity in support. A new scheme was adopted 
for spotting. Three ships, the Irresistible, Canopus, 
and Cornwallis, were to manoeuvre 14 miles apart in 
line ahead, steering towards Kephez Point ona 
north-easterly course ; the leading ship was to spot 
until on reaching a point near Kephez she would 
turn away and tail on in rear while the second ship 
took up the duty of spotting. ‘Thus there would 
always be a spotting ship in position on a line at 
right angles to that of fire, and consistent spotting 
was hoped for. In addition, aeroplanes were to 
observe. The target was Fort Rumili Medjidieh, 
one of the most formidable of the Inner Defences 
on the European side, and at noon the bombard- 
ment began at a range of 14,000 yards, using 
reduced charges. The spotting from the ships 
proved successful for elevation, but quite ineffective 
as regards direction ; for this the aircraft had to 
be relied on, but the first aeroplane crashed, the 
second had to return owing to the pilot being 
wounded, the plane having been hit six times by 
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rifle bullets, and the third found itself unable to see 
to spot. 

By 2.40 the Turks had brought up a field battery 
and opened on the Queen Elizabeth. Moored bow 
and stern, she was an easy target, and received 
seventeen hits in a few minutes, after which the 
battery was smothered by Inflexible and Prince 
George. 

The firing was as effective as could be hoped for ; 
Rumili Medjidieh was hit eleven times, and Namaz- 
gieh, her second target, six times. The Turks were 
completely surprised, and as these forts were being 
taken in reverse their protection was valueless and 
they were severely knocked about and the crews 
much shaken. But alas! no guns were hit, conse- 
quently no permanent damage was effected. 

On the following day the bombardment was con- 
tinued, this time on Chemenlik, another Narrows 
fort on the Asiatic side, with Albion alone spotting 
inside the Straits. For it had been found that the 
spotting of the previous day by three ships in suc- 
cession was confusing, owing to variations in the 
estimates of distance of the three spotting officers. 

The Turks had been active in the night, for no 
sooner had the bombardment started than some 
concealed howitzers opened on the Queen Elizabeth. 
Twice she had to shift berth, for the fire of 6-inch 
howitzers could not be neglected like that of the 
smaller field-guns, and the supporting ships were 
unable to locate and silence it. Big shell also began 
to fall round her, and three of them hit her on the 
hull below the water-line, without, however, pene- 
trating. It was not known whence this fire came, 
but in fact it was the Barbarossa, the Turkish battle- 
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ship, playing the Queen Elizabeth’s own game and 
firing from inside the Narrows, spotted for by 
observers at Gaba Tepe. 

With these interruptions the work went on until 
at last the light got so bad that Albion could no 
longer see to spot, whereupon the Queen Elizabeth 
ceased firing. 

While the indirect bombardment was in progress, 
the rest of the Fleet had not been idle. Four 
battleships occupied themselves engaging howitzer 
batteries, and in the afternoon, led by Vengeance, 
pressed in to 12,000 yards and heavily engaged 
Rumili Medjidieh, whereupon this fort, unhurt by 
the previous day’s bombardment, responded with 
its two 11-inch and two 9°4’s._ It was a disappoint- 
ment, but facts must be faced, and it had to be 
recognised that Queen Elizabeth’s first day had been 
as fruitless as the previous attacks with direct fire. 

To make matters worse, Dardanos, on which 
500 rounds of direct fire had been expended, gave 
tongue once more. 

The Queen Elizabeth had been forced out to a 
range at which full charges had to be used, involving 
rapid wearing out of her guns, and in view of this 
and of the doubtful accuracy obtainable by indirect 
fire, Carden now decided to use this precious ship 
herself for direct bombardment inside the Straits. 
It was a big decision, for the Admiral had to remem- 
ber that his operation was of a secondary nature 
and that he had been specially cautioned to pre- 
serve our latest battleship from harm, and therefore 
Admiralty’s permission had to be obtained to send 
her inside. 

That night the trawlers and other attendant ships 
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again pressed on to make their fourth attempt to 
reach the mine-field. This time the battleship 
Ocean supported them, as well as the Amethyst and 
destroyers. A terrific battle ensued, and Ocean 
extinguished Suandere’s light and silenced its 
batteries. But many other batteries remained in 
action, and once again it was demonstrated that the 
fire was more than the trawlers’ crews could face 
and a retirement was the inevitable end. 

While awaiting permission to use the Queen 
Elizabeth, the plans for the 7th of March indicated 
the return to direct bombardment. 

The Suffren’s division of four battleships entered 
in the morning and engaged Messoudieh, Dardanos, 
and the Intermediate Defences, and at 12.30 they 
were passed by Agamemnon (Captain Fyler) and 
Lord Nelson (Captain McClintock), who concen- 
trated on the Narrows forts of Medjidieh and 
Hamedieh, steaming across the Straits at 13,000 
yards’ range while the French took on the trouble- 
some Intermediate batteries. Hamedieh I. was the 
most powerful fort of all, and now, though hitherto 
silent when the Lord Nelson had started firing on it, 
it replied with well-placed salvoes from its heavy 
guns. Rumili Medjidieh also fired, and both 
ships were hit many times, but they persisted, and 
at length their fire began to tell on the forts. There 
was an explosion in Rumili, and in Hamedieh J. 
a blaze started which quickly spread and ended in 
another explosion, and their fire began to slacken. 
About two o’clock a big shell hitting the Lord Nelson 
sent out showers of splinters, one of which wounded 
Captain McClintock in the head ; it was their last 
effort of the day, for by 2.30, after another explosion 
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in Rumili, both forts were silent. A few guns still 
fired from the vicinity of Namazgieh, but they too 
were silenced, and shortly after three o’clock, when 
all but the concealed howitzers had been quiet for 
twenty minutes, Captain Fyler signalled to Admiral 
Guepratte for permission to retire, and the squadron 
withdrew. 

it had been a notable engagement in which the 
battleships had acquitted themselves splendidly, 
and had done against a heavy well-directed fire all 
it was possible for ships under way to do against 
forts. In any other conditions such a success could 
have been followed up, but the strength of the 
Turkish position lay in its protected mine-field, 
which made it impossible either to pass forts which 
had been temporarily silenced or to go in close and 
finish them off. 

That night, while the mine-sweepers were making 
their usual attempt at the mine-field and receiving 
their customary welcome, the Turkish mine-layer 
Nousret was slipping silently down the Straits, and 
by dawn had laid a new line of mines in a direction 
up and down the Straits in Eren Keui Bay. She 
returned entirely unseen, and it was not until the 
war was over that her little expedition became 
known to us, yet it is probable that her field of 
twenty mines was the most effective ever laid since 
the science of mine-laying was added to the other 
horrors of war, and of its dire effects we shall hear 
anon. 

The next day was the 8th of March, and per- 
mission having been received from the Admiralty, 
Carden, baffled but by no means defeated, prepared 
to play his ace of trumps. The plan was for the 
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Queen Elizabeth, proceeding up the centre of the 
Straits, to engage and silence in succession Rumili, 
Hamedieh [., Hamedieh II., and Namazgieh 
whilst four battleships, Vengeance, Canopus, Cornwallis, 
and Irresistible, covered her from the howitzers and 
concealed batteries. Carden himself took charge, 
hoisting his flag in the Queen Elizabeth. ‘The inner 
meaning of this plan was to be found in the 
hope that the terrific explosions of the Queen 
Elizabeth’s 15-inch would damage the forts in a 
manner that the 12-inch guns were not capable 
of, and there was undoubtedly much to be said 
for the idea. 

But, in seagoing affairs, the weather affords an 
element of uncertainty which, since it cannot be 
altered, must be accepted as an infliction to be borne 
with patience. No sooner were the ships well 
inside the Straits than it was seen that the visibility 
was of the worst. The targets could hardly be made 
out and spotting was impossible. Slowly and de- 
liberately Captain Hope fired eleven rounds at 
Rumili, but it was felt to be effort wasted. The 
forts made no reply, being like ourselves in the 
necessity of husbanding ammunition as much as 
possible, and at 3.30, the light having now become 
quite impossible, the Admiral withdrew. He had 
now bombarded the Straits for eight days from 
inside and had achieved nothing. With guns wear- 
ing out and ammunition dwindling it was ob- 
viously useless to continue the long-range game, but 
Carden felt that if only he could make some im- 
pression on the mine-field he would be able to 
smash up the big forts at close quarters and so pass 
his fleet through. He decided, therefore, to devote 
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the next few days exclusively to the mine-field, 
concentrating upon it every known resource. 

That very night a new device was tried. Instead 
of the trawlers, which were comparatively large 
targets, two picket boats dragging explosive sweeps 
attempted to deal with the mines, while the in- 
trepid Amethyst and six destroyers took on the 
batteries. The idea presupposed observation mines 
connected with the shore by cable, of which there 
were, in fact, none. But it might also have been 
successful in catching wires connected with the more 
ordinary contact mines and in bringing them to the 
surface. Be that as it may, the picket boats were 
unfortunate, for though they trailed their grapnels 
over the mine-field while the battle raged around, 
they caught nothing, and the attempt had eventually 
to be abandoned. 

But each attempt had taken the sweepers a little 
higher up than the last, and on the gth two picket 
boats managed to slip right up above Kephez, and 
paying out their creeps drag them down stream, 
while a pair of trawlers, taking advantage of a 
temporary extinction of the lights, dashed at the 
mine-field from below. But as luck would have it, 
one of the sweeps fouled a buoy, part of an anti- 
submarine net defence, and while this was being 
cleared the lights again came on and the trawlers 
were smothered with shrapnel. 

These two nights of tentative trials of new ex- 
periments having shown no key to the problem, the 
grave but indomitable Carden had perforce to 
return to the orthodox methods, and eight trawlers 
of the third group, supported by Canopus, Cornwallis, 
Amethyst, and four destroyers, entered the Straits as 
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darkness fell on the roth. Cornwallis remained as a 
guard at the entrance, and as Canopus approached 
Kephez, five searchlights opened and were engaged 
one by one. As fire was turned on each the cunning 
Turk extinguished it, and as soon as Canopus 
changed her target switched it on again. But soon 
Amethyst and the destroyers got going and poured 
in their fire, and between them they managed to 
get the lights extinguished sufficiently for the 
sweepers to pass right up through the mine-field 
without being seen, for the plan to-night was to 
connect up sweeps above and to sweep down with 
the current. This was the first time the trawlers had 
reached the mine-field unobserved, but no sooner 
had they connected up and commenced to sweep 
down than the leading pair caught two mines, both 
of which exploded, and the noise of the explosions 
alarmed the enemy, who at once opened a galling 
fire. At this moment one of the leading trawlers 
struck a mine and promptly blew up, sinking in a 
few minutes. 

The second and third pair caught nothing, and 
indeed it is doubtful whether in the distress of 
seeing their comrades sinking before them their 
sweeps were correctly worked. ‘Two more trawlers 
were heavily hit by 6-inch, and the sweep was at 
an end. Though the effort could certainly not be 
called successful, at least it could be said that an 
impression had at last been made on the mine- 
field. 

But the long series of nights under point-blank 
fire from both sides, culminating in the sinking of a 
comrade, was at last wearing a hole in the morale 

of the gallant but much tried fishermen. So long 
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as the plan was to reach the mine-field unobserved 
and sweep upstream, it had always been possible 
to stop when discovery made mine-sweeping at 
two knotsa grim absurdity, but when sweeping down 
from above, once discovered, there was nothing for 
it but to run the gauntlet of some fourteen batteries 
of light guns at point-blank range. It was too 
much for them, and when on the next night they 
were detected on the way up and fired on, the lead- 
ing trawler withdrew and the remainder followed. 

This at last brought to a head what doubtless 
ought to have been realised long before, that fully 
occupied though the battleships were, and badly 
though they needed every man of their crews, some 
active service personnel must be spared to stiffen 
the crews of the sweepers in their hazardous task. 
No sooner decided than accomplished. There were 
volunteers by hundreds, and the only difficulty was 
in making a suitable selection ; and during the night 
of the 12th, while the reorganisation was in progress, 
the French trawlers made an attempt where our 
own had failed. But they had no better fortune, 
and were unable to face the telling fire. 

The Vice-Admiral had had much to occupy him 
in the last few days. On the roth, while the French 
Division, supported by some of our own ships, was 
firing away at the forts in the Gulf of Xeros, a long 
telegram arrived from the Admiralty which must 
have had on him a profound effect. It pointed out 
that the time had now come to take extreme risks, 
that the original restriction to cautious and deliberate 
methods was removed, and that the success so far 
obtained justified the loss of both ships and men to 
complete the forcing of the Narrows. Success, he 
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was told, would have a decisive effect on the war, 
and it was suggested that he should use every avail- 
able gun to conquer the forts, and under cover of 
the fire to land demolition parties and perhaps 
sweep the mine-fields. 

In the light of the experience that Carden had 
now gained, the Admiralty plan must have sounded 
a little fantastic, but at any rate it freed him from 
the disability under which he had hitherto laboured, 
namely, that he had been expected to make ome- 
lettes without breaking eggs. 

But behind all this lay a sting, in the undoubted 
inference, which could only have been removed by 
a clause of congratulation and sympathy, that in 
Admiralty opinion more might have been accom- 
plished. ‘That more drastic measures should be 
taken was the opinion of the Admiral no less than 
that of Their Lordships, but that they lacked 
confidence in his methods must have galled him 
in the extreme. 

Faced by a task none could say was possible, 
but of which he had once said it might be done, 
administering an Allied fleet of prodigious size, 
and having been in supreme control of active 
operations going on almost continuously day and 
night for some twenty-three days, the strain was 
beginning to tell, and the Admiralty’s message 
must have done a good deal to precipitate the 
breakdown which was coming. 

Before Carden had had time to reply to the 
Admiralty telegram he had sent a report, gloomy, 
it must be confessed, of the mine-sweeping opera- 
tions up to date, and the Admiralty, evidently 
confirmed in their idea that a spur was necessary, 
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despatched a second telegram urging again more 
drastic action, and adding that they had received 
reports that the Turks were in despair and running 
short of ammunition, and also that a German 
submarine was on her way out. Now was the time, 
therefore, to strike before fresh supplies and sub- 
- marines could interfere. They promised two more 
battleships, and Commander Samson with fourteen 
aeroplanes. 

Realising from the second wire that the Admiralty 
was dissatisfied with his efforts, but doubtless glad 
enough to hear of the reinforcements, and especially 
the aircraft, the Admiral, who had already sent his 
reply, went on with his preparations in somewhat 
taciturn mood. In his answer he fully agreed that 
the time had come for vigorous sustained action, 
and he urged again that military operations should 
begin at once, so as to secure his communications 
when he Had entered the Narrows. That night, 
the 13th, he would make a final attempt on the 
mine-field, and if that failed he would be com- 
pelled to proceed piecemeal and would have to 
expend large quantities of ammunition to destroy 
first the Narrows forts and then the guns which 
protected the mines. 

Thus, on the night attack of the 13th, with re- 
organised crews, much depended, and it was with 
the most intense interest and mixed feelings that the 
Admiral awaited the result. The plan was that 
Captain Davidson should take the Cornwallis in, and 
attacking at midnight, endeavour to destroy the 
searchlights and then withdraw. At 2 a.m. the 
Amethyst and destroyers were to dash in and engage 
the mine defences with the utmost vigour, but after 
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a time their effort was to be allowed to die away. 
In this way it was hoped to make the enemy believe 
the nightly operations to be at an end, and the 
element of surprise would come in when the real 
attack eventually took place just before dawn. For 
the actual sweeping, one leader and three pairs of 
trawlers were selected, and were to proceed up the 
centre of the Straits in line ahead until, arriving 
above the Kephez mine-field, the leader was to turn 
north-westwards and then conduct the three pairs 
down a channel close to the northern shore. In 
order to avoid fouling one another in the event of 
delay in passing the sweep in the swift current, the 
second pair was to go half a mile further up than 
the first, and the third half a mile further up again 
than the second. Mines caught were to be carried 
along to the shallow water of Mendere Bay and 
slipped and buoyed there. 

In addition to the trawlers, there were a number 
of picket boats manned by volunteers and carrying 
explosive sweeps. 

These operations started exactly as planned, and 
about 3 A.M. the trawlers in line ahead and accom- 
panied by the picket boats steamed up to the mine- 
field. ‘There were two searchlights burning, but 
the little flotilla had actually passed Suandere at 
the commencement of the field before they were 
observed. Were the Turks asleep? And were we 
a second time to get clear above the mine-field 
before they awoke? It was not to be, for as they 
ploughed their way through the very middle of the 
field, four more searchlights suddenly lit up and 
fire was opened, desultory at first but increasing in 
intensity. 
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The trawlers were soon being heavily... hit, but -- ::- 
there was no question now of turning’ ‘back or’ of an: 
cutting short their sweep. At last.they-:were: 2.2: =: 


through, and the leader turned to show the way 
down, followed by the first pair who passed their 
sweeps successfully and started to sweep down under 
a vigorous fire. The second pair, continuing up 
within a mile of Kilid Bahr, at length turned and 
closed to pass their sweep. 

It was an indescribable scene. They were under 
an intense fire, gun flashes, shell bursts, columns of 
spray, blinding searchlight beams, in and out of 
which flashed the picket boats like strange moths, 
while pieces of their own craft broke away in flying 
splinters as they shook under the smashing blows 
they were receiving. In these terrific conditions 
the delicate operation of coming alongside one 
another to pass the sweeps might well miscarry. 
One of the trawlers accidentally rammed the other, 
and for some time the two remained locked together 
with engines stopped, drifting down over the mine- 
field, the target for a concentrated fire. They were 
hit again and again, but at last, with the sweep 
shot away, they staggered apart, and one of them, 
without a moment’s hesitation, began to prepare a 
fresh sweep ; but on hailing her companion she got 
no reply, and it was found that the Captain was 
killed and every soul on deck either killed or 
wounded except the man at the wheel. In such 
conditions to sweep was impossible, and so the 
luckless couple made the best of their way out of 
the mine-field. 

The third pair had been even less fortunate, and 
had been so severely punished on the way up that 
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:: -,, befere they reached the turning-point their sweeping 
-*+* gear’ had? been completely shot away. Incapable 
Dist ‘thés of fierforming their function, they too had to 
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“turn and clear out. 


The leader, No. 705, had got hold of a line of 
buoys which formed part of a submarine obstruction 
near Suandere, and, supported by the destroyer 
Mosquito, began to tow the whole net down. After 
a time, however, gathering way and helped by the 
current, the tow parted and the obstruction had to 
be abandoned. 

The Amethyst, while engaging one of the batteries, 
was heavily damaged, and suffered some forty 
casualties. All the trawlers had been repeatedly 
hit and some were put completely out of action, 
but on this night none was actually sunk. 

On the whole, the result was not reassuring. One 
sweep had successfully explored the mine-field, but 
at the cost of two-thirds of the trawlers engaged. It 
was abundantly clear that if trawlers were to con- 
tinue to be used a heavy toll of casualties must be 
expected. As for the spirit shown by the crews, no 
finer example could be found than the grimly deter- 
mined manner in which they went through with 
their task as long as it was possible, under conditions 
as gruelling as it is possible to imagine. 

The damage to trawler No. 49 1s typical. Her 
mess-deck was gutted by a large shell which entered 
her side and passed out near the after gallows, her 
bunker was flooded by a hit below the water-line, 
small shell had cut through the bridge, mast rigging, 
and other places, and her boats were riddled. 

One thing was certain, that if the trawlers were 
to be required to face these conditions again, they 
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must be manned entirely by active service per- 
sonnel ; the fishermen, though they had responded 
gallantly, ought not to be asked to do it, and a 
further drain on the personnel of the fighting ships 
must be expected. 

Confronted by these stark facts and with half his 
trawlers already out of action, Carden made the 
decision which he had foreshadowed in his telegram 
to the Admiralty. The defences must be destroyed 
by gun-fire before the mine-fields could be swept. 

Thus it came about that the great attack of the 
18th of March was planned, and in preparation for 
this the sweepers were employed in the meantime 
in searching the lower parts of the Straits, a less 
onerous but, as we now know, very necessary task. 

So for four nights in succession the trawlers 
searched the bombarding ground, and in the 
course of this time four explosions occurred in the 
sweep, all on the Asiatic side, but these would 
seem to have been attributed to mines which had 
drifted or had been towed out of place rather than 
to the existence of a whole mine-field in a position 
which had been swept over time and again. The 
immunity from discovery of the mine-field laid, as 
we now know, by the Nousret on the night of the 
4th-8th, must be attributed to the clever device of 
laying it up and down the channel. For our 
searching sweeps were usually carried out in an 
up-and-down direction, in the natural supposition 
that the mines would be laid across, and the line 
must have been missed several times between two 
parallel sweeps. 

Meanwhile, the wires were hot between the 
Admiralty and the Vice-Admiral. Measures were 
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being taken at home for the despatch of troops, 
bringing the number up to 60,000 on the 18th, 
but still the home authorities did not envisage the 
combined operation which Carden had urged upon 
them. The troops were for use when the Fleet had 
broken through, and General Hamilton would 
arrive by the 16th to confer on their employment. 
But the Admiralty had more to say : rumours had 
reached home that there was a strong feeling in 
the Fleet in favour of rushing the Narrows regard- 
less of losses in order to gain the Marmora and 
take energetic action against Constantinople. To 
such action the Admiralty were quite unable to 
consent, and it was emphasised in their message 
that no premature attempt to rush the Straits must 
be made without their permission. 

Such a decision was based on the conviction that 
an attempt to pass up while neither forts nor mine- 
fields were subdued must lead inevitably to the 
destruction of many ships, and the remnant, battle- 
scarred and encumbered with casualties, would find 
themselves confronted with the Turko-German 
Fleet, which was by no means negligible, in a 
hostile lake from which egress would be at least 
as difficult as ingress! The operation, they said, 
must involve destruction of the mine-field while 
the forts and light defences were held by the ships’ 
guns, then complete destruction of the big forts, 
and finally the passage of the Fleet. 

In this plan Carden was of one mind with Their 
Lordships, and it was on these lines that his pre- 
parations for the great attack of the 18th must 
proceed. But Admiral Carden, at no time robust, 
was at last giving way to the strain, and on the 18th, 
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though he himself would have struggled on, his 
doctors felt it their duty to relieve him of the strain 
and responsibility he was no longer able to support. 
Such a step, at such a moment, could not be taken 
lightly ; a medical board sat and pronounced it 
imperative that he should give up command and 
go on leave. It was thus, then, that Carden hauled 
down his flag. 

What shall be said of his stewardship? In the 
main he had registered one striking success—the 
destruction of the Outer Forts, an example of the 
action of ships against shore defences second to 
none in its rapidity and completeness. But this 
success, forming as it did a mere part of a far more 
ambitious operation, did not attract the attention 
that was its due, and so the memory of Carden’s 
operations is associated more with the failure of an 
attack which he never claimed would succeed, and 
which present day opinion is almost unanimous in 
asserting was quite impossible with the means at 
his disposal. Carden had said that the Straits 
might be forced by extended operations, and to 
that might he adhered through a series of struggles, 
all indicating the contrary, which would have 
discouraged many lesser men. While advocating 
the occupation of the end of Gallipoli by troops, 
he was content to go on without it. Although he 
knew his sweepers were quite unfitted for their 
vital work, and though he asked for others, he was 
content to continue using them. 

Had he been imbued with the idea that an opera- 
tion of this scale must not be attempted unless 
success was realisable, the necessity for troops .as 
well as for unstinted naval resources of the first 
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quality, all to be used with suddenness so as to 
obtain the advantage of surprise, must have been 
apparent to him. He would then have insisted 
that nothing whatever be done till troops, adequate 
ammunition of the right kind, and fast shallow- 
draught sweepers were available, and either he 
would have carried his point with results to which 
it is hard to set bounds, or he would have requested 
to be relieved, and by courageously hauling down 
his flag hammered home the view that the thing 
must be done with a whole heart or not at all. 

How easy to be wise now, how hard then, when 
Turkish war methods were ever a matter for joke, 
and when the minarets of Stamboul summoned 
him like beckoning fingers to slip right up the golden 
path to victory and glory. 

Lord Fisher was at the Admiralty, he knew the 
ground, and from his vast experience countenanced 
the scheme: all must then be well. ‘* High 
authorities concurred in Carden’s opinion.” Ninety- 
nine men out of a hundred would have gone on. 
If Carden had known that Fisher, the First Sea 
Lord, was dead against it, did not believe it would 
succeed, and grudged every ship and man it 
entailed, how differently he might have regarded it ! 
But a Commander-in-Chief must be supreme. On 
him lies the onus of succeeding, and he must see 
his own way clear. He must not undertake an 
operation of war, therefore, which his judgment 
does not tell him should succeed. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE BATTLE OF THE NARROWS 


Tue mantle of Admiral Carden falling on John de 
Robeck, now raised to the rank of Acting-Vice- 
Admiral, he hoisted his flag in the Queen Elizabeth, 
and believing thoroughly in his predecessor’s plan, 
devoted himself to its prosecution. 

The limitations placed on the exposure of the 
ships to loss and damage having been removed, 
and the impossibility of sweeping the mine-field 
with our existing craft unless its defences were first 
subdued having been established, the problem 
assumed a simpler aspect. 

There were two possibilities. The first was to 
rush the Straits, ships fitted with mine-bumpers 
leading the way, while the whole fleet in single line 
smothered the fire of the forts by hammering them 
at close range. This plan, though it seemed to 
offer dazzling possibilities, was specially banned by 
the Admiralty. 

The alternative was an intense bombardment 
of the big forts, which, by putting them out of 
action—at all events, temporarily—would allow of 
other ships mastering the mine defence batteries 
and holding them powerless while the trawlers 
advanced in full daylight and deliberately swept 
a passage for the Fleet. In this way the big ships 
could advance through the new channel to within 
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close range of the Narrows forts and destroy them, 
and thus, if all went well, the Gordian knot would 
at last be untied. 

It was on this basis, then, that the plans were 
prepared. The first division, consisting of the 
Inflexible, Lord Nelson, Agamemnon, and Queen Eliza- 
beth, called Line A, were to take up positions 
stretching across the Straits at a distance of 14,000 
yards from the Narrows forts. They were not to 
anchor, for it had been established that an anchored 
ship would be too severely punished by the mobile 
howitzers ; but they were to lie heading up stream, 
maintaining an approximate position against the 
current, but free to move as requisite to throw off the 

enemy fire. 

' Four old battleships were to form Line B and were 
to wait a mile behind Line A, and, when the forts 
had been sufficiently dominated, to pass through 
them and, closing to 10,000 yards from the Narrows, 
join their own intense fire to the more deliberate 
attack of the newer ships. Two more old ships 
were to operate behind Line B, engaging Dardanos 
and Messoudieh, and possibly two other forts as well. 
As their fire began to tell, Line B was gradually to 
advance to within 8000 yards of the Narrows, just 
short of the Kephez mine-field, in fact, and at the 
same time Line A was to close in to 12,000 yards. 
If, however, the return fire should prove too heavy 
for Line B when more or less stationary, they might 
adopt an alternative plan, making a series of runs 
in to close range, after each of which they should 
withdraw behind Line A. 

Yet a third division, again consisting of old ships, 
was to relieve Line B on the signal being given, so 
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that a fresh squadron could be brought to bear on 
the presumably exhausted shore gunners. 

Two of the ships of Line B were detailed to engage, 
in addition, the light batteries of the mine-field 
defences, and as soon as the main forts were silenced 
and the light batteries dominated, a group of six 
trawlers was to advance and sweep a passage 
goo yards broad close to the Asiatic coast, up which 
the battleships would then pass into Sari Siglar 
Bay, whence they would attack the Narrows forts 
at close range. 

This, then, was the plan—simple, well thought 
out, and flexible, but depending on the supposition 
that the fire of unanchored ships was in fact capable 
of silencing the guns of these formidable forts, 
offering as they did mere pin-point targets, scarcely, 
if at all, discernible on the distant slopes. 

At a meeting on board the Queen Elizabeth, 
Admiral de Robeck outlined it and detailed the 
various ships for their duties. With the courtesy 
of one Admiral to another, De Robeck asked 
Guepratte whether he desired to choose his position. 

** If you give me the choice,”’ replied the French- 
man, “I choose the advance guard.” 

“Very well,” said De Robeck, “ you shall have 
it, and I will add two British ships, the Prince George 
and Triumph, to fight under your flag.” 

Thus it was settled that Line B was to consist of 
Suffren, Bouvet, Charlemagne, and Gaulois, supported 
by Prince George and Triumph, and that these should 
later be relieved by Vengeance, Irresistible, Albion, and 
Ocean, supported in turn by Sweftsure and Majestic. 
Two battleships alone were so far unprovided for, 
the Cornwallis and Canopus, and these were to sup- 
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port the mine-sweepers in their work, which it was 
expected would have to be continued during the 
night. Seaplanes were to observe continuously the 
effect on the forts, but actual spotting from the air 
could not be arranged for. 

In order to guard against floating mines, each 
battleship was to be accompanied by a picket boat 
armed with a small gun for sinking them. Finally, 
a feint landing by the Royal Naval Division was 
to be carried out on the west coast of the penin- 
sula, in order to puzzle the enemy as to our real 
plans. 

The 18th of March dawned calm and fine ; there 
was a Clear sky and a light, warm, southerly breeze, 
but looking north towards the Straits it was still 
slightly hazy and the direction of the wind was not 
happy, since it would roll the smoke from the ships’ 
guns towards their objective, tending to obscure the 
observation of their fire. On the whole, however, 
the conditions were above the average, and by 
8.30 Admiral de Robeck signalled that the opera- 
tion would be proceeded with, commencing at 
10.30. The Commander of the British mine- 
sweepers had reported that the area in which Line B 
was to engage had been swept over on the previous 
night without result, and that the sweepers had 
gone in as far as White Cliffs without finding any 
mines. Already, as the sun warmed the morning 
air, the early mist had vanished, and the southerly 
breeze too seemed to be dying away. By 10.30 
all ships were ready for action, and Line A led 
in, supported by Prince George and Triumph and 
preceded by a pair of destroyers with a light 
sweep. 
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By 11 o'clock the field-guns and howitzers on the 
Asiatic shore had opened fire, and the ships were 
replying as they steamed to their position on the 
14,000 yards circle. As they approached the firing 
position, glasses were levelled on the Narrows, and 
four steamers were observed in midstream off 
Chanak, causing considerable speculation as to 
what they could be. The general opinion was that 
they must be mine-layers, discharging floating mines 
which would be carried down by the current and 
should reach the ships some hours later. This view 
seemed the more probable as after a few minutes, 
their work presumably done, they scuttled up the 
Straits and disappeared. 

At 11.25 the Queen Elizabeth, which was 
the second ship from the right, opened fire on 
Hamedieh I., and by 11.35 the whole of Line A 
had commenced to bombard, according to plan, 
Inumph engaging Dardanos at comparatively close 
range. The enemy replied by heavy fire from the 
howitzers and field-guns, one battery of four 6-inch 
howitzers being particularly annoying. Agamem- 
non was firing on Rumili, Lord Nelson on Namazgieh, 
and Jnflextble on Hamedieh II., and all seemed to be 
making good progress. The forts made some 
attempt to reply, but finding that the range was too 
great for them they soon desisted. After giving 
Hamedieh I. a good hammering, Queen Elizabeth 
shifted to Chemenlik, situated on the point between 
Chanak town and the sea. Almost at once a big 
double explosion was seen there, which led to the 
hope that that fort was out of action through the loss 
of its ammunition. 

The ships were being repeatedly hit by the 
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howitzers, but under the intense effort of Triumph’s 
secondary armament this fire was slowly diminish- 
ing, and by noon Admiral de Robeck, surveying 
this scene with practised eye, decided that now, if 
ever, the time was ripe for the advance of Line B, 
so he signalled to Admiral Guepratte to move in. 
The French squadron approached in two divisions, 
Suffren leading Bouvet on the right and Gaulots lead- 
ing Charlemagne on the left, and passing the British 
ships took up their positions inside them, and by 
12.30 Line B had loosed their thunderbolts on the 
Inner Defences. 

But now the Narrows forts were provided with 
targets well within their reach ; Rumili, Hamedieh 
II., Messoudieh, Dardanos, and Hamedieh I. all 
opened fire, and an artillery battle ensued on an 
unprecedented scale, for not only were the heavy 
guns of the French ships engaging the big forts, but 
their secondary armaments were hard at work on 
the light defences of the mine-field. 

Messoudieh, on the European side, was extremely 
persistent and seemed hard to hit, for unfortunately 
the southerly breeze had freshened again and was 
blowing the smoke right up the Straits, making the 
observation of fire almost impossible. The 6-inch 
howitzers from Eren Keui had concentrated on the 
Agamemnon and were pouring salvoes upon her. 
By 12.45 she had been hit twelve times, and had 
sustained a good deal of damage, and in accordance 
with the plan, Captain Fyler circled round to shift 
his position and throw off the fire. The Inflexible, 
too, was being heavily punished, her control top 
had been wrecked by a shell, its personnel disabled, 
and now her fore bridge had been set on fire and the 
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tall flames were spreading to the control position. 
To save its occupants from being burnt alive 
Captain Phillimore quitted the line to extinguish 
the fire and get the wounded down. This accom- 
plished, he returned to his position. 

Meanwhile, Suffren and Bouvet to the south, with 
Charlemagne and Gaulois to the north, were firing 
at 10,000 yards range. Bouvet was badly hit, her 
fore turret was no longer firing, and Suffren, per- 
ceiving her distress, relieved her by steaming 
between her and the enemy forts, thus drawing the 
fire on herself. The forts then seemed to get the 
range of Suffren, and in a short time she was hit by 
fourteen projectiles. A big shell struck one of her 
6-inch turrets, damaging it beyond repair, killing 
_the crew and igniting four hundred pounds of ex- 
plosive: the flash passed down the ammunition 
hoist to the magazine and started a fire. In a few 
minutes the heat generated would have ignited the 
large stores of powder there, with the certain result 
of the ship blowing up, but the coolness of a petty 
officer saved her. Quartermaster Lanouset flooded 
the magazine, and while ordering everybody else 
out, went back himself to make sure that water was 
entering ; thus the Suffren, though three turrets were 
out of action, was able to go on fighting. It was not 
long, however, before De la Touche, in the Bouvet, 
not to be outdone in gallantry by his Admiral, 
in his turn steamed between Suffren and the enemy 
to draw the fire once more upon himself. 

By 1.30 Admiral de Robeck received a seaplane 
report enabling him to form some idea of how the 
battle was going. The seaplane reported that 
Hamedieh IT. was firing, that Hamedieh I. was hit 
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oe 
(and presumably not firing), and that Namazgieh 
was hit but still firing. Dardanos and Chemenlik 
were no longer manned. 

There was, in fact, a general lull on the part of the 
enemy fire, and Gaulois and Charlemagne appeared 
to be smothering Rumili and Hamedieh II. It 
seemed to Admiral de Robeck that the time had 
now come to call upon the mine-sweepers to clear 
the passage which would enable the Fleet to pass 
in to close range, and at the same time he decided 
to relieve the French division, which had so nobly 
borne the heat and burden of the day in Line B, 
by Captain Hayes-Sadler’s division which, it will 
be remembered, consisted of Vengeance, Irresistible, 
Albion, Ocean, Swiftsure, and Majestic. The French 
chronicler relates that on seeing the recall, Admiral 
Guepratte led out in the Suffren, but before he had 
gone very far his Chief of Staff, Du Plessis, pointed 
out that the Bouvet was not following. 

“Observe the Bouvet, Admiral, what indiscip- 
line !”? But Guepratte answered, “ You speak 
truly, but in spite of myself it makes me proud for 
the flag ! ” 

** Will you not speak to Rageot to-morrow ? ” 
pursued Du Plessis. 

** Oh dear, no,” replied Guepratte ; “‘ I think I 
shall embrace him ! ” 

Matters were, however, becoming serious for the 
Bouvet, who now that she was left the sole close- 
range target, was being once more heavily hit, and 
Guepratte decided to go back and bring her down 
with him. On his way up, the imperturbable 
French Admiral lectured his staff on the virtue of 
Nelson’s tactics of the blind eye, which he likened 
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to the conduct of Rageot de la Touche, and arriv- 
ing at length abreast of the Bouvet, he fired four 
rounds of blank to call attention to the recall which 
was flying at his masthead, whereupon Rageot at 
length answered the signal and took his station 
astern of his Admiral. The two ships made a fine 
picture as, their work well done, and bearing the 
scars of battle, they steamed down the Straits, but 
alas, Rageot had fought his last fight, for fate was 
waiting to deal the Allies a tragic and sinister blow. 

As the French ships approached Line A, a tre- 
- mendous explosion was observed on Bouvet’s star- 
board side, to be followed almost immediately by 
another. There is little doubt that the line of 
mines laid by the Nousret had claimed a victim, 
and in ninety seconds, this fine old ship, so gloriously 
commanded and so gallantly fought, had turned 
over and gone to the bottom. At once there was a 
rush to the spot by destroyers and picket boats, 
but so quickly had the disaster occurred that only 
sixty-six out of a crew of some eight hundred were 
picked up. Suffren stood by; she had only one 
boat fit to float, the Admiral’s whaler, and this 
she sent. The end of the gallant Rageot was 
related by a survivor who was with him to the last 
in the conning-tower. After his ship was struck, 
and finding her heeling badly to starboard, he 
ordered some compartments on the port side to be 
flooded, but long before the order could be carried 
out, it was apparent that nothing could save her, 
and giving one last command to the men sur- 
rounding him, “ Sauvez-vous, mes enfants!” he 
himself remained in the conning-tower, which is 
doubtless even now his tomb, for sinking as she 
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did in deep water, no trace of the Bouvet was ever 
recovered. 

As the Bouvet made her tragic exit, Captain 
Hayes-Sadler’s ships moved in to take the place 
of the Frencli division, and by 2.39, having arrived 
at a range of 12,000 yards from the Inner Forts, 
they opened fire, closing in gradually to just over 
10,000 yards. Ocean was on the right, then came 
Irresistible, Albion, and Vengeance in that order, while 
Swiftsure guarded their Asiatic and Majestic their 
European flank from the fire of the howitzers. 
Hamedieh J. was firing rapidly, but the remaining 
forts were silent except for an occasional round. 
Vengeance dropped shell after shell into the Hamedieh 
fort, but our observing seaplane reported that the 
shots were falling on open ground in the middle of the 
fort and doing no damage. Just after three o’clock 
there was a large explosion behind Rumili, followed 
by a fire, and dense volumes of smoke seemed to 
indicate that an oil tank had been set alight. A 
few minutes later Hamedieh II., which had just 
been hit five times in succession by the Ocean, 
ceased fire. This fort had fired its last shot, but the 
defence as a whole was by no means subdued, and 
a little later all the forts except Hamedieh IT. com- 
menced rapid fire, and in answer to this Queen 
Elizabeth commenced salvo firing at Hamedieh I., 
which seemed to be making the best shooting and 
had damaged Irresistible severely. In the mean- 
while, two pairs of mine-sweepers had forced their 
way in and were sweeping abreast of White Cliffs 
under fire. Admiral de Robeck, observing that 
the inner line was hard pressed, signalled them to 
extend their distance, but for Jrresistible this had 
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come too late ; she had an appreciable list to port 
and was apparently unable to move, and the Vice- 
Admiral, finding he could not get into communica- 
tion with her by signal, ordered the destroyer 
Wear to close her, to ascertain what was the matter. 
It must have been about this time, or perhaps a 
little earlier, that some of the sweeping trawlers 
on their way in had got out their sweeps just abreast 
of Line A, and when close to that line, had caught 
and exploded three mines. 

Nothing is more interesting than to attempt to 
picture the situation as it must have appeared to 
Admiral de Robeck. The loss of the Bouvet was his 
first serious blow, then the realisation that they 
were in close proximity to enemy mines, so that 
any ship might be mined at any moment, and 
following close on this awkward fact, the sight of 
Irresistible disabled and impotent. Hard on top of 
these distressing facts came a new blow: at eleven 
minutes past four the Injlexible reported she had 
struck a mine. This series of misfortunes, though 
- they must have shattered the Admiral’s hope of a 
great success, did not, however, disturb his calm. 
Disregarding the Jnjlexible for the moment as able 
to look after herself; he concentrated his attention 
on the Irresistible. Judging her to be in dire straits, 
whatever the cause, he decided not to wait for the 
Wear’s report, and ordered her to proceed out of 
the Straits, if able to do so, at the same time direct- 
ing Ocean to prepare to take her in tow. While 
he was awaiting with some anxiety the upshot of 
these orders, several reports reached him from his 
ships of floating mines being sighted ; more than 
once the big ships had to move to avoid them, and 
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the Lord Nelson’s picket boat destroyed one by gun- 
fire. Meanwhile, the Wear was seen to go alongside 
the Irresistible, and she eventually returned about 
4.45 with a large number of her officers and men. 
For the first time it was ascertained aboard the 
Flagship that Jrreststible had struck a mine. It had 
flooded both her engine-rooms, and as she was 
helpless, Captain Dent had decided to remove the 
bulk of her crew, retaining a small party to work 
the wires, with a view to her being towed out. 
The Wear, discharging her load of men to the Queen 
Elizabeth, returned to help the Irresistible, who now 
lay bows on to the Asiatic shore with a heavy list 
and insufficient room for the towing ship to 
manceuvre between her and the shore. The Cap- 
tains of both ships, considering that in these con- 
ditions it was impracticable to tow her out, decided 
to leave her till dark, when an attempt would be 
made to bring her out with destroyers and mine- 
sweepers, while should she show any sign of ground- 
ing she should be at once torpedoed and sunk. 
Ocean thereupon turned to resume her bombard- 
ment of Dardanos, which had been intermittently 
firing. 

The tentative attempts to extricate the Irresistible 
and their abandonment had taken until six o’clock, 
but in the meantime, just before five o’clock, the 
Vice-Admiral, with two ships maimed and now 
confirmed in the knowledge that he was in the midst 
of effective mines, whether floating or moored, 
reached the conclusion that there was nothing for 
it but to order a withdrawal until the manceuvring 
ground had been once more swept, and he accord- 
ingly ordered Line B to withdraw. 
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The Inflexible had been struck abreast of the fore 
submerged torpedo flat, and this compartment had 
been at once flooded and its crew drowned. Her 
condition was none too happy; she was heavily 
down by the bow, beginning to list, and her water- 
tight bulkheads were straining badly, making it 
doubtful if she would keep afloat, Captain Philli- 
more steamed her slowly out and made for Tenedos. 
It was touch and go whether she would reach it, 
but eventually she did so, and was safely anchored 
in shallow water where repairs could be got on with. 

But the tale of misfortunes was not yet at an end. 
No sooner had the Ocean turned for her last attack 
on Dardanos than she too struck a mine and at 
once took on a heavy list to starboard, while at the 
same time a big shell struck her in the stern and 
jammed her helm hard aport. It soon became 
evident that she too was sinking, and as the list’ 
gradually increased, Captain Hayes-Sadler decided 
to disembark the crew. The destroyers Jed, Colne, 
and Chelmer came quickly to the rescue, and under 
a heavy cross-fire from Dardanos, Messoudieh, and 
the Asiatic howitzers, the sinking ship was aban- 
doned in the middle of the Straits, where the one 
hope remained that the current would drift her out 
before she sank. 

When he perceived that nothing further could be 
done, the Vice-Admiral made the general recall, 
and Line A withdrew from the Straits while the 
destroyers and mine-sweepers formed up ready to 
enter again as soon as it was dark to tow out the 
two abandoned ships, whose Captains went on 
board them to assist in this operation. But it was 
too late, both ships had already sunk, no trace 
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could be found of either, and when the Chief of 
Staff, Commodore Keyes, returned to the Straits 
in the Jed and made an exhaustive search, he only 
confirmed the earlier report. It had been a disas- 
trous day : of the French Fleet the Bouvet had been 
lost, the Gaulois had to be beached for the repair 
of damage caused by gun-fire, while the Suffren’s 
injuries were such that she must return to a dock- 
yard ; only the Charlemagne remained capable of 
further action, and she had expended most of her 
ammunition. Of the British ships, /rresistible and 
Ocean had been lost, and Jnjlextble, our mainstay for 
engaging the Goeben, must be sent to Malta for 
extensive repairs. The remaining ships, though 
still capable of action, were running very short of 
ammunition, and there was no reserve available. 
It was at the time doubtful what impression had 
been made on the Narrows forts, but we now know 
that, of the seventeen modern heavy guns defending 
them, the bombardment had succeeded in putting 
four temporarily out of action. The fabric of all 
the main forts had been seriously damaged, the 
barracks in rear of Hamedieh II. and Namazgieh 
and Hamedieh I. had been destroyed, and a maga- 
zine blown up in Chemenlik, while the Turks had 
sustained a loss of some two hundred men. Yet it 
was felt by Admiral de Robeck and by those who 
surrounded him that the moral effect on the Turks 
must have been severe, and that their supplies of 
ammunition must be running low. A renewed 
attack at the earliest possible moment, preferably 
within a day or two, was his decision, and he 
signalled his intention to Sir Jan Hamilton, who 
had that day arrived to find himself in the middle 
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of this intensive naval bombardment, informing him 
that he was determined to exhaust every effort 
before calling for military assistance on a large 
scale. 

When, however, the Admiral came to plan his 
renewed attack, he found that he had no longer the 
means to carry it out. The ships and ammunition 
remaining were clearly not sufficient to make that 
definite impression on the forts and batteries which 
was necessary to enable the Fleet to sweep its way 
up, and although the Admiralty at once sent four 
more battleships, and the French announced their 
intention of replacing the Bouvet and Gaulots, 
Admiral de Robeck, by the 22nd of March, must 
have come to the conclusion that these tentative 
operations by the Fleet alone were, after all, a 
waste of time, and he accordingly fell in with the 
General’s view that the whole military force would 
have to be employed in order to win through. 

It has been the universal custom in the past, when 
a nation has suffered a defeat or a check, to say as 
little about it as possible, minimising both the actual 
losses and their result, But for one strong enough 
to do so, as surely Britain is in the light of her 
eventual victory, and confident that whatever may 
have been the result, her ships were fought with 
that bravery and tenacity which she has always 
demanded of them and ever obtained, it is surely 
better to look facts in the face and draw from them 
lessons for our ultimate good. In the Battle of 
the Narrows there is mucli to admire and much to 
be proud of, and it must be remembered, moreover, 
that it was an unequal contest, tentative in its 
nature. It had always been said that ships could 
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not fight forts, but in our sublime British belief in 
our own superiority we decided to fight the strongest 
combination of forts and mine-fields that existed in 
the world. In doing so we admitted that we might 
fail, and we employed accordingly forces which we 
could afford to lose. It was, as has been said, 
tentative, and failure involved no disgrace to the 
forces engaged. 

That it was thoroughly bad strategy is now 
generally admitted. It was strategy which, inspired 
by a civilian War Cabinet, broke every principle 
of war, and was foredoomed to failure. Not only 
was surprise sacrificed, but the scale of attack was 
half-hearted. If the War Cabinet had meant to 
take Constantinople, they should have taken care 
that there was no indication of increased force in the 
vicinity until the whole expedition was ready. The 
operation should have been planned so that it had 
every chance of succeeding, fast sweepers, the best 
type of spotting ’plane, suitable ammunition, and 
good troops, organised for landing. Had such a 
well-planned expedition swept down upon the 
Dardanelles without previous warning, there is 
little doubt that it would have succeeded. 

As matters stand, we have to admire the conduct 
of all the ships who engaged the forts so effectively, 
considering the adverse conditions under a galling 
cross-fire. The impetuous dash of the French 
Admiral, the manner in which his ships stood up to 
punishment and the loyal way in which he fought 
under a British Vice-Admiral, make a fine page of 
naval] history. 

But above all stands out the character of Vice- 
Admiral de Robeck. Whilst serving under Admiral 
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Carden he had been ever to the fore in leadership 
and initiative, and he took supreme command at a 
moment when he had to take responsibility for and 
carry on the plan of another. Standing on his 
bridge on the fateful 18th of March under fire in the 
disturbed conditions arising from the continuous 
discharge of his Flagship’s guns, as it was gradually 
borne in upon him that the forts were not being 
effectually mastered, and as disaster after disaster 
took place before his eyes, we are proud to know that 
he was not dismayed. In the light of after know- 
ledge it is nearly always possible to point out some 
move which might have been made, or something 
which might have been done in the course of a 
battle which would have been an improvement on 
what was done ; but in this case it is not so ; every 
disposition and every signal that the Admiral made 
seems exactly what he should have made. He held 
on as long as it was practicable, and withdrew at the 
right moment. Having withdrawn, his first thought 
was that of the true fighter who has received a 
temporary rebuff—to renew the action at the first 
possible moment. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE SUBMARINES FORCE THE STRAITS 


As March wore to a close, the eyes of the Allied 
commanders were gladdened by the arrival of 
E Class submarines. ‘These were a vast improve- 
ment on the old Bs, in one of which Holbrook had 
made his famous attack, as we have heard. The 
Es were larger, faster, and had greater underwater 
endurance, and there was much speculation as to 
how they could best be used. 

The attempt to force the Straits by the Fleet alone 
had by then been abandoned, and active opera- 
tions were in abeyance while the Army was prepar- 
ing at Alexandria for an opposed landing on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula, and the Navy, on whom the 
burden would fall of putting the troops on shore, 
was organising the intricate service of boats, 
lighters, extemporary piers, and artillery support 
which would be entailed. 

It was clear that once it had been decided to use 
troops to seize a commanding position on the 
Peninsula, it would be far better for the Fleet to be 
below the Narrows than above them. From below 
they could give support on both flanks, whereas 
above they might easily be a source of embarrass- 
ment. It was felt, nevertheless, that the Army’s task 
would be greatly aided if by some means we could 
obtain control of sea communication in the Marmora. 
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It was a very long march from Constantinople to 
Gallipoli, and the power of resistance of the Turkish 
Army must depend largely on the transport of 
troops and stores by sea. Thoughts turned naturally 
to submarines, and now that the E-boats were here, 
a conference was summoned at which Commodore 
Roger Keyes presided, to consider whether it was 
worth while for E-boats to make the attempt. 

Success involved a journey of some thirty-five 
miles submerged in a narrow winding channel 
against a strong current. ‘There were, as was 
known, numerous lines of mines to be passed, 
several anti-submarine net obstructions, and from 
the reception given to the mine-sweepers it was 
anticipated that if a submarine were to show 
her nose anywhere in this passage, she would be 
engaged at point-blank range by the numerous 
light batteries. In addition, she would have to 
reckon on being attacked by enemy destroyers 
while in a very confined space. Success seemed 
barely possible ; indeed all but two officers at the 
conference gave it as their opinion that the opera- 
tion was not practicable. But the stake was great, 
and risks must be taken, and since there were, at 
least, two submarine officers who believed it could 
be done, Admiral de Robeck decided to make the 
attempt. 

Despite their opinions, all the submarine officers 
volunteered, and the honour of being the first to try 
fell to Lieutenant-Commander Theodore S. Brodie, 
in E15. The troops were gathering for the great 
landing, due now in a few days, so not a moment 
was to be lost, and thus on the 17th of April Brodie 
made his attempt. 
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Entering the Straits before dawn, the first five 
miles were covered on the surface, but trimmed 
down ready for diving, and by daylight E15 had 
submerged, and following the precedent of Hol- 
brook in B11 was making her way up near the 
northern shore. It had been arranged that a suc- 
cession of aeroplanes was to reconnoitre the Straits, 
and while drawing off the attention of the Turks 
by bombing attacks, to keep a general eye on the 
Narrows, so as to be in touch with anything that 
might happen to the submarine. 

Alas, E15 did not get very far. Diving deep to 
pass under the Kephez mine-field, it is now believed 
that while allowing for a current down the Straits, 
Brodie must have encountered a contrary under- 
current, which not only took him up much faster 
than he knew, but also carried him across towards 
Kephez Point. 

However it may have happened, about 6 a.M. 
heavy firing was heard coming from the region 
of the mine-fields, and not long after, an aeroplane 
reported that E15 was aground near Kephez Point, 
right underneath our old enemy, Fort Dardanos. — 

That was the situation reported to the Vice- 
Admiral, who regarded it as serious. To lose a 
submarine was one thing, but for it to fall into the 
hands of the enemy was an event which obviously 
could not be tolerated. It was not only innate 
repugnance to the idea of a British ship being 
captured, but also the possibility that the enemy 
might obtain possession of codes or other secret 
information which would gravely hamper us. It 
might be that the officers of E15 had had time 
to destroy these, or, again, they might have met 
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their deaths so quickly that this was impossible. 
No one knew for certain, and the Admiral, pre- 
suming the worst, decided that E15 must be 
destroyed. 

This decision interpreted itself first into an order 
to one of the old submarines, B 6, to go in and 
endeavour to torpedo her, and that afternoon, 
penetrating the Straits and approaching Kephez in 
due course, she put up her periscope to locate the 
stranded E15. At once she was greeted with a 
hail of shell which tore up the water all round her 
and made it almost impossible to see her target. 
Certain of being hunted by enemy destroyers, and 
at an immense disadvantage in the Narrows waters 
and swift current, B6 allowed herself one shot 
before retiring. Unfortunately it missed, and she 
returned empty-handed. 

As soon as night had fallen, the destroyers 
Scorpion and Grampus went in to attempt the task 
by gun-fire. But they were destined to fare no 
better. The powerful Turkish searchlights soon 
picked them up, rendering it quite impossible to 
see any object on shore, and though they pressed 
on until the Scorpion was within half a mile of 
Kephez Point, they were unable to locate the sub- 
marine and were compelled to turn back. Next 
morning Holbrook, in B11, went in, on a very 
different mission this time from his former one, 
but such are the vagaries of fortune that an unex- 
pected turn rendered even his experience useless, 
for when on reaching the Kephez mine-field he 
rose to look round, he found himself in a dense fog 
and could see nothing. 

Submarines and destroyers having failed, the 
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Admiral determined to try the fire of battleships. 
Accordingly, the Triumph and Majestic were ordered 
in to carry out a bombardment of little E 15, 
and on the afternoon of the 18th they entered the 
Straits at the old Mayestic’s full speed of 13 knots. 
But the enemy was waiting for them, and at once 
they received the concentrated fire of all the Turkish 
batteries which could reach them. It was impos- 
sible to get within 12,000 yards of their target 
without grave risk of the destruction of the ships, 
and at that range they could do nothing against 
so small a target, so they too returned, having 
failed in their attempt. 

Undaunted by these three failures, Admiral de 
Robeck resolved to try again. It had been noticed 
that in the mine-sweeping attempts the picket 
boats, owing to their smallness, had escaped almost 
scot-free, and an attempt by these craft offered 
prospects of success. So Zriumph and Majestic were 
ordered to send in their picket boats that night 
fitted to carry 14-inch torpedoes and manned by 
volunteers. Lieutenant-Commander Robinson of 
the Vengeance, who had already earned a V.C. for 
his work in demolishing the Outer Forts and for 
mine-sweeping, and of whose determined character 
the Admiral could be sure, was given command of 
the expedition, and the other picket boat was com- 
manded by Lieutenant C. C. H. Godwin. 

It was a dark, moonless night, and with their 
boats painted black, wearing dark clothes and with 
blackened faces, they crept along the northern 
shore and succeeded in reaching the vicinity of 
Soghanli Dere, at the beginning of the mine-field, 
without being seen. The Turks, however, used 
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searchlights to sweep the Straits at short intervals 
throughout the night, and so close were they to 
the actual lights that it was too much to hope that 
they should escape them. As they turned south- 
eastwards to commence their dash across to Kephez 
Point, a searchlight beam caught them, and in a 
moment both were brilliantly lit up. This was the 
signal for a hail of shell, and enveloped in splashes 
and unable to see anything at all in the glare of 
the searchlights, their task must have seemed to 
them wellnigh hopeless. But as luck would have 
it the enemy himself aided them, for, training one 
of his lights a little too far in his anxiety to keep on 
the picket boats, he suddenly flicked on to E15 
herself. 

It was most opportune, for both boats were 
_already travelling at high speed in her direction, 
and the glimpse of their objective, though but for 
a moment, was enough to enable them to head 
straight for her. 

The apparatus for firing torpedoes from these 
little steamboats is so designed that the torpedoes 
are hung over the water on each side of the boat, 
and when dropped travel on in the direction in 
which the boat is pointing. Though it was an old 
invention it had, so far as is known, never yet been 
tried on service ; the torpedoes themselves were 
antiquated and nobody had very great faith in 
their reliability, but the method had the advantage 
that you had only to steer straight for your target 
and when near enough drop your torpedoes; 
provided: you were pointed rightly and everything 
worked correctly, they ought to hit. 

Both boats arrived within range together, but 
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an unlucky shot caught Godwin’s boat in the stern- 
sheets and blew off her stern. Godwin was just 
able to fire his torpedo when his boat began to 
sink rapidly. Robinson had fired at almost the 
same moment, and then perceiving Godwin’s 
plight, for both were brilliantly illumined, he 
circled round and came alongside the sinking boat 
just in time to rescue her crew. 

But before he had reached her there was a 
blinding flash and the noise of a big explosion. It 
was one of their torpedoes which had found a 
target, he hoped devoutly the right target, and as 
nothing more could be done, and in a sea boiling 
with shell splashes, he retired, getting away by some 
miracle without being hit. 

As soon as day had broken, an aeroplane went in 
to see what had resulted. The picket boats had 
succeeded ! E15 had been completely wrecked, 
and the Admiral had achieved his object. 

Long after it was learnt what had really hap- 
pened. When E 15 ran aground the Turks opened 
fire, killing her Commander in the conning-tower ; 
another shell burst, 1t is supposed, in the battery, 
and the resulting fumes caused the death of six of 
her crew, while the remainder, seeing the case was 
hopeless and their submarine already riddled with 
holes, jumped overboard and swam ashore, where 
they were made prisoners. 

Thus Brodie perished, the first pioneer in a 
glorious enterprise, and thus was the flag main- 
tained inviolate and the enemy baulked of the 
satisfaction of capturing a British warship. 


For a few days no further attempt was made to 
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achieve that which the failure of E15 had made 
to seem even more formidable than before, but on 
the 25th of April, the day of the great landing, the 
Australian submarine, AE 2, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-Commander H. H. G. D. Stoker, gallantly 
set out on the same perilous enterprise. Starting 
before daybreak, as had been done before, Stoker 
successfully made his way up, under or through the 
mine-fields, and through the Narrows. 

What must his feelings have been when, putting 
up a periscope, he observed that the Narrows 
actually lay behind him, and in front stretched 
waters gradually broadening and probably mine- 
free and net-free. The impossible had been 
achieved ; he was through ! 

But even as he looked, a Turkish gunboat came 
into view, obviously on patrol. It was an oppor- 
tunity not to be missed, for the sooner the Turks 
became aware of their danger the better. So, 
stalking her with care, in a few minutes his torpedo | 
found its mark, and the wounded gunboat duly noti- 
fied the Turks that the war had been carried into 
the Marmora. That evening, as soon as he could 
reach a position of sufficient isolation to be able to 
trust himself on the surface under cover of darkness, 
he reported his success by wireless to the Vice- 
Admiral. 

The moment was appropriate, for at the Anzac 
landing, near Gaba Tepe, things were going far 
from well. General Birdwood, who commanded 
this landing, had felt bound to write to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to express his doubt whether his 
crippled and exhausted force could hold on for 
another day under conditions similar to those on 
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the day of landing, and re-embarkation was sug- 
gested ; but this in the eyes of the Navy would have 
been a desperate affair, taking some three days, 
and inviting the most telling Turkish attacks. At 
the moment when General Hamilton was weighing 
this news, having to decide whether to order the 
Anzacs to hold on in spite of their apprehensions 
or to authorise this terrible alternative of evacua- 
tion, came the news of the success of the Australian 
submarine. It came like a heartening gleam of 
success in a black night of uncertainty. Ian 
Hamilton replied to Birdwood as follows? :— 


“Your news is indeed serious. But there is 
nothing for it but to dig yourselves right in and 
stick it out. It would take at least two days to 
re-embark you as Admiral Thursby will explain to 
you. Meanwhile the Australian submarine has got 
up the Narrows and has torpedoed a gunboat at 
Chanak. . . . Make a personal appeal to your men 
and Godley’s to hold their ground. 

** (Signed) Jan Hamitton.”’ 


** P.S.—You have got through the difficult busi- 
ness and now you have only got to dig, dig, dig, 
until you are safe. (Signed) Jan H.” 


We know now that the Anzacs, encouraged by 
their General’s appeal and by the news of the success 
of the Australian submarine, held out brilliantly and 
consolidated their position, and so to the effect 
produced in delaying transport inside the Narrows 
may be added that of heartening the troops at a 
critical moment. 


1 Gallipolt Diary, by Sir Ian Hamilton, vol. i. p. 144. 
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To Stoker belongs the honour of being the first 
to win through to the Marmora, and, encouraged 
by his success, the attempts of the submarines to 
get up became unremitting. The under-water 
speed of the French boats was low and their endur- 
ance small. Nevertheless, they were determined 
to make the attempt. The Bernouill: was the first 
to try, but she, finding the current of the Narrows 
too strong for her to make headway against it sub- 
merged, had to abandon the attempt and return. 
On the 1st of May, the Joule, another French boat, 
commanded by Lieutenant du Petit-Thouars, un- 
deterred by his compatriot’s failure, made his bid 
for fame, but he, alas! was even more unfortunate, 
and somewhere in the Narrows he struck a mine, 
and his boat was lost with all hands. 

In the meantime, Lieutenant-Commander E. C. 
Boyle, in E14, had succeeded in making the 
passage. He had adopted slightly different tactics, 
and on reaching the Narrows had preferred to face 
the enemy guns by running on the surface to the 
alternatives of grounding or hitting a mine, and so, 
with conning-tower showing, as much as to say, 
like the conjurer, “‘ Gentlemen, there is no conceal- 
ment,” he ran past Chanak at some 15 knots, offer- 
ing himself as a target for all the forts. But he was 
lucky and was not hit once, and as the Straits 
opened out again, once the Narrows were passed, 
Boyle dived once more, perceiving ahead a number 
of craft, evidently on patrol. Following Stoker’s 
precedent, he a to leave his card without 
unnecessary delay, so he selected from the patrol 
a nice-looking torpedo-gunboat and proceeded to 
attack her. 
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He fired his torpedo, and, watching the result 
through his periscope, had the satisfaction of seeing 
an immense column.of water shoot up from his 
target. But even as he waited for the splash to 
subside in order to see what had happened to the 
gunboat, he found that something was obscuring 
his view. At first he could not make out what had 
happened, but at last it dawned on him that there 
was actually a boat towing from his periscope, and 
that an ardent Turk was clasping it in his arms. 
This was a variety of in-fighting which was new to 
submarine officers, and Boyle felt that a break-away 
was highly desirable. It was the work of a moment 
to order “ down periscope,” and he disappeared, 
leaving his Turkish friend empty-handed ! 

Passing the town of Gallipoli, he proceeded to 
cruise in the opening of the Straits of that name, 
but here he was subjected to such an unremitting 
chase by destroyers, torpedo-boats, and other craft, 
that for three days and nights he had the greatest 
difficulty in remaining on the surface long enough 
to perform the all-important function of recharg- 
ing his batteries. At last he got clear, however, 
and on the 2oth of April, lying well out in the 
Marmora and free for the moment from patrol 
vessels, he was able to enjoy the welcome sunlight 
of a calm vernal afternoon. But his rest was brief, 
for very soon he sighted smoke approaching from 
the eastward. He dived and took stock through 
his periscope, and before very long he was able 
to make out that the enemy consisted of two 
transports escorted by three destroyers. The sea 
was without a ripple, and it was certain his peri- 
scope would be seen, but the chance was too good 
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to miss, and Boyle attacked. Carefully estimating 
the speed of the convoy, he approached to within 
a few hundred yards of their line of advance and 
fired at the appropriate moment, and then, as a 
destroyer was almost on top of him, dived deep and 
awaited the result. Sure enough, he felt the shock 
of an explosion, which told him that his torpedo 
had got home, but it was half an hour before he 
thought it safe to show himself and reconnoitre 
the situation. When he did so, the destroyers were 
escorting one transport only, the other in dire 
straits and with clouds of yellow smoke pouring 
from her was making for the shore, in the hope 
of beaching herself before she sank. That night 
Boyle met Stoker in AE 2. Stoker had a tale of ill- 
luck to tell. He had had several hopeful shots, 
including more than one at Turkish battleships, 
but all had failed, owing to his torpedoes running 
too deep, and of these he now had only one left. 

On parting, they arranged for a_ similar 
rendezvous on the next night. But it was not to 
be, for Boyle’s attack had brought the hunting 
flotilla down upon them once more, and on the 
goth, in the vicinity of Marmora Island, AE 2 was 
caught on the surface by the destroyer Sultan 
Hissar and sunk after a fight lasting two hours, the 
crew being saved and taken prisoner. 

The effect of this gallant Australian effort cannot 
be measured by the vessels Stoker had sunk. He 
had led the way into the Marmora, and started 
the paralysis which was soon to sweep over Turkish 
communications, and his exploit must rank high 
in the annals of naval achievement. 

Meanwhile, Boyle was getting somewhat annoyed 
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by the unremitting pursuit which had now lasted 
for two days. He could get no peace, and feeling 
that something must be done, he singled out a small 
mine-laying gunboat from amongst his aggressors 
and expended a torpedo in sinking her. Soon 
another and larger gunboat approached and was 
in due turn attacked, but this time the torpedo ran 
crooked, and the gunboat perceiving his periscope 
attempted toram. Boyle countered by diving deep, 
and after a time manceuvred into a position to fire 
a second torpedo, but this the gunboat managed to 
avoid, and the encounter ended. The patrols had 
been taught a lesson and were thereafter much more 
cautious. 

The next day, having got away from his pursuers 
and lying on the surface of a calm and empty sea, he 
leisurely scanned the horizon. He had found that 
whenever he approached the shore he was at once 
seen and warning fires were lit. But to-day he 
was well away from the land, hoping to encounter 
some merchant vessels and so heighten the general 
apprehension which was evidently causing an 
interruption of the supply service to the Army. 
Soon he was rewarded by the sight of a ship coming 
from the direction of Constantinople; she was 
clearly a merchantman, so, deciding to remain on 
the surface and attack her, he opened fire with 
rifles to bring her to as she approached. The result, 
though not as good as hoped, was at any rate a 
gain, for she turned completely round and returned 
whence she had come. Boyle pursued, but was 
unable to catch her. 

So the days passed, and the scarcity of ships 

1 The Peik-i-Shevket. 
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encountered showed that the enemy had for the 
time being at any rate abandoned the sea route, a 
result which was of the highest importance, for while 
the sea route was a matter of 130 miles, the land 
route, as now being developed by the Turks, in- 
volved first 160 miles by rail to a place called Usun 
Copru, followed by 100 miles march on bad roads. 

On the 5th of May the Turks seem to have 
decided to take a risk, for a transport convoyed by 
destroyers was sighted. It was a large ship, and 
the destroyers were zigzagging smartly ahead of 
her, and in the flat calm which prevailed the attack 
was no easy matter. Boyle manceuvred perfectly, 
bringing himself to an attacking position 600 yards 
from the transport at the moment when the de- 
stroyer was comfortably out of the way on the 
opposite leg of its zigzag. But luck was against 
him, or perhaps it is truer to say that our torpedoes 
in those days were not very reliable. The torpedo 
hit her square amidships, but played that most 
accursed of all the accursed tricks of torpedoes, it 
failed to explode, and by the time this failure had 
been realised the target had passed and the chance 
was gone. 

Boyle lay there, stoically bearing the disappoint- 
ment which he shared with all his crew, when, as 
if fortune felt sorry for what she had done and 
wished to make amends, it was not long before 
' another transport appeared from the Constantinople 
direction. Was he to get a second chance? But 
no, it was too good to be true, and a few minutes 
later this ship, warned apparently by wireless of 
E_14’s presence, turned back and disappeared ! 

The days that followed were occupied in the un- 
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remitting chase of all steamers sighted, but those 
which were overhauled proved to contain refugees, 
and Boyle allowed them to proceed. Ever present 
in his mind was the necessity for staying as long as 
possible in the Marmora, for he knew the effect 
he was producing, and to prolong his stay it was 
necessary to husband his torpedoes with the greatest 
care. 

On the roth he was not far from Constantinople, 
and while diving, with periscope showing, was 
attacked by a destroyer, who attempted to ram 
him. Fortunately, he dived deep enough to counter 
this and the attack ended. So the day wore on, 
promising apparently nothing better than its pre- 
decessors, when Boyle suddenly sighted two large 
transports coming along, escorted by a destroyer. 
They were within his reach, and he had no other 
thought than to attack. Getting skilfully into 
position, he fired a torpedo at the leading one, but 
it did not run true and missed. Was his run of 
il-luck never to end? There was just time to get 
a shot at the other, but this time there was no 
mistake, and E. 14’s commander watched it speed 
to its mark with mixed feelings; the missile ran 
true, and hitting her amidships, exploded violently. 
The transport was crowded with troops destined 
for the front, and, heeling over badly, she turned 
away and made for the shore. She could not last, 
however, and before very long plunged to the 
bottom with all hands. It was Boyle’s last torpedo, 
and with it he had struck the enemy a blow which 
meant much indeed to our army fighting for their 
lives on the little corner of Gallipoli they had won 
so dearly. Though now weaponless, Boyle decided 
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to stay on, believing that his mere presence would 
maintain the enemy’s alarm. In this he was un- 
doubtedly right, but on the 17th of May he was 
recalled by wireless by the Vice-Admiral, in order 
that his successor might have the benefit of his 
experience. 

Boyle had been in the Marmora for twenty-one 
days, had sunk or seriously damaged two gunboats 
and two transports, and had driven one steamer 
ashore. He had caused the Turks to hesitate to 
send troops by the sea route, and had laid the 
foundation of that reign of terror in the Marmora 
which was so well maintained by himself and his 
confréres in the arduous months to come. 

Finally, he once more negotiated the Straits 
successfully, arriving outside on the 18th of May, 
thus terminating a brilliantly successful cruise of 
twenty-two days. 
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THE “‘ RIVER CLYDE” 


On the 23rd of March 1915, there was a conference 
on board H.M.S. Queen Elizabeth at Tenedos. 
Thereat Admiral de Robeck informed Sir Jan 
Hamilton that the Navy would need the assistance 
of the Army to win through to Constantinople. 

Up till that moment the function of the troops 
had been undefined. Some had collected at 
Mudros, and others, including the Twenty-ninth 
Division, were on their way. But they were there 
as a standby. The exact mode of their employ- 
ment had not as yet been envisaged. In Sir Ian’s 
words, he was a waiting man, and it was the 
Admiral’s innings for so long as he could keep his 
wicket up. 

The General’s first act after hearing the Admiral’s 
pronouncement was to take his troops off to Alex- 
andria, there to repack the transports ready for 
an opposed landing. This occupied several weeks, 
during which possible alternatives were reviewed 
and the plan of campaign decided upon. 

On the toth of April, Sir Ian, back at Mudros 
and housed in the transport Arcadian with his staff, 
unfolded his plan to Sir John de Robeck. 

Then had begun the detailed organisation, a 
matter intricate beyond the dreams of civilians. 

Mudros was in ferment ; all the old battleships 
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which could be spared from English waters had 
long since collected, and now the harbour was 
crowded with merchant ships, store ships, transports, 
and every imaginable kind of vessel. The shores 
were lined with camps, and Australian soldiers, 
New Zealanders, Englishmen, Frenchmen, and 
Senegalese toiled and sweated at their drills and 
fraternised with songs and laughter in their leisure 
hours. The little Greek village on the shores of 
the bay enjoyed a prosperity undreamed. Any 
stores they could get in by hook or crook, from 
Athens or the other islands, or could buy from the 
merchant ships, found a ready sale at ten times 
their value. Labour parties of Egyptian fellaheen 
marched here and there to their allotted tasks, 
chanting their strange desert choruses. 

Over all this hubbub reigned with benign smile 
Rear-Admiral Rosslyn Wemyss, serene and ever 
cheerful. With eyeglass firmly fixed in eye he 
moved hither and thither, settling matters great 
and small, presiding at courts of justice on shore, 
and smoothing over points of dispute between 
Allied officers, naval and military alike. Wherever 
he went he gained golden opinions ; troubles and 
difficulties melted away before that sunny smile, 
even as clouds are dispersed by the penetrating 
rays of his more ubiquitous prototype. 

He had selected Commander Escombe as his 
Chief of Staff, and now that the organisation of 
the landing at Helles had been entrusted to him, 
his Flagship was one of the busiest imaginable. 

Not long before there had arrived upon the 
station one Commander Edward Unwin, an officer 
who had entered the Navy from the Merchant 
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Service as long ago as the ’nineties. Unwin had 
distinguished himself in his time by the invention 
of new methods for facilitating and speeding up 
that most onerous of naval duties, coaling ship. In 
this branch he had made himself a name, and he 
had then retired, and nothing was more natural 
than that on volunteering when war broke out 
he should have found himself appointed as Coaling 
Officer to the Grand Fleet, on the staff of Admiral 
Sir John Jellicoe, wafted away into the misty 
regions of the north. 

Here colliers appeared as if by magic, emptied 
their bellies into the great and hungry warships, 
and vanished silently into the blue. Such a responsi- 
bility might have satisfied some, but Unwin was 
looking for glory and promotion, and finding him- 
self merely one of a number of other commanders 
on the Admiral’s staff, he decided that the pros- 
pects were not good enough. Accordingly, he 
asked the Commander-in-Chief if he could get 
him a command. 

No one could fail to like Unwin, an immense, 
broad-chested fellow, of commanding appearance, 
with a ready joke always upon his lips ; he was bon 
camarade with every one, and where he went, 
smiling faces and loud laughter were his accompani- 
ment. But he was no buffoon, and was always 
ready with a strong and sound, if often original, 
opinion on any subject that might be broached, 
and this opinion he was generally prepared to back. 
Jellicoe, like the great man that he is, ever ready 
to help the interests of those who have served him 
well, took trouble to get him a command. 

Thus it occurred that he was appointed in com- 
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mand of H.M.S. Hussar, an old gunboat, which in 
time of peace fulfilled the duties of Admiral’s yacht 
to the Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean Station. 
Now, in company with every other craft capable of 
steaming, the Hussar was at Mudros, where duties 
of a minor character were found for her, and into 
the hubbub of preparation for the great landing on 
the peninsula arrived Commander Unwin to take 
up his first naval command. He was then fifty-one, 
but his looks and strength were those of a much 
younger man. 

It was not long before Unwin went on board 
the Flagship to obtain for himself special duties 
in connection with the landing. Escombe, the 
recently appointed Chief of Staff, saw him, and 
had no difficulty in finding a job for him. Escombe 
was a good organiser and a dressy man, and 
shooting his linen as was his wont, he detailed 
Unwin for charge of the lighters. 

“Right,” replied Unwin, and returned to his 
ship to make an inventory of the said lighters, and 
to get his new duties, however humble, firmly 
within his grasp. 

As is well known, the operation of landing troops 
on a hostile and defended shore is one of the most 
difficult of all war, and its difficulties are only 
added to by the fact that it necessitates the closest 
co-operation between the Services, which do not 
in peace time often work together. History can 
show many cases where combined operations have 
produced friction, and even open quarrels, between 
the naval and military commanders. But in this 
war, at least, it can be said that never was there a 
whisper of dispute or unbridgeable disagreement 
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between the Services when operating in the field. 
In the Dardanelles campaign the relations between 
them were particularly happy. The delightful 
personality of Sir John de Robeck, the smiling 
charm of Rosy Wemyss, and the lavish hospitality 
of all the naval messes, dispelled any suspicion which 
might have lurked in the military breast, and 
blended to a common purpose the Khaki and the 
Blue. While, on the other hand, the fire-eating 
keenness of General Hunter Weston, the resolute 
sufficiency of General Birdwood, and the magnifi- 
cent spirit of all the troops who were about to set 
out on the glorious adventure, filled the Navy with 
admiration. 

The military Commander-in-Chief, Sir Ian 
Hamilton and his staff dispensed from the trans- 
port Arcadian a wisdom which was reassuring, and 
a forbearance from interference in detail which 
augured well. It would be hackneyed to speak of 
this staff as large and glittering ; certainly there 
were a lot of them, but a Commander-in-Chief’s 
staff is always large and cannot be otherwise. 

The secret of the plan of landing, when, where, 
and how it was to be carried out, was well kept, and 
known only to a few. All the troops knew was that 
they would have to embark in ships and from 
thence transfer themselves to boats, and that in 
these they would have to approach the shore, 
towed in most of the way, but making the final 
approach under oars, scramble out as best they 
could, form up in their units, and move forward as 
quickly as possible to capture enemy advance 
positions and consolidate themselves on shore. 

This complex operation had been practised again 
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and again at Mudros by the troops of the advance 
party until some proficiency had been reached, and 
the natural clumsiness of soldiers, encumbered with 
rifle and heavy pack, in climbing in and out of 
unfamiliar boats, was reduced to a minimum. 

Aerial and naval observation had revealed that 
the coast, especially in the vicinity of Helles, was 
strongly defended, and resistance was expected, 
but the degree of tenacity with which the Turks 
would hold the defences, lay in the realm of 
speculation. 

It was only known to a few higher officers that 
the landing was to take place on a number of small 
beaches round the toe of the Gallipoli Peninsula. A 
whole division being landed thus under the com- 
mand of General Hunter Weston, while some 
thirteen miles to the north, in the vicinity of Gaba 
Tepe, a second force was to land under General 
Birdwood. 

As the great and complex plan matured, a com- | 
bined meeting was held on board the Arcadian to 
consider and thrash out certain details concerned 
with the landing from boats. 

Captain G. P. W. Hope presided, and as Officer- 
in-Charge of Lighters Unwin obtained permission 
to attend, feeling that he would be better able to 
understand the orders he would subsequently 
receive if he were present at the discussion from 
which they sprung. When the conference was 
nearly over, some one asked him if he had any 
suggestions to make. 

“IT have only this to say, Sir,” replied Unwin, 
“that as the beaches on which our men are to 
land are defended, it seems to me fatal to land 
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' them from open boats. The boat grounds and 
becomes a sitting target, full of men without cover, 
scrambling over one another trying to get out. 
The troops will be hampered by their packs 
and at their very worst. The enemy has only 
got to concentrate on the boat and scarcely a 
man will get out alive. Panic and confusion is 
certain ! ” 

This statement was received in silence by men 
who knew well that if the shore was defended 
casualties must be expected, but that landings had 
been made on hostile shores before and had suc- 
ceeded, and that by dash and élan and force of 
numbers they might succeed again. Moreover, 
there was no other way. 

In the distant north, the far-sighted Lord Fisher 
had set in motion the construction of large lighters 
ideal for this very purpose, having their own 
engines, protection against rifle-fire, shallow bows 
and a drawbridge to make contact with the shore. 
But these were not ready, and there could be no 
question of further postponing the landing, already 
too long delayed. 

“What do you suggest, then? ” asked George 
Hope. 

The resourceful Unwin, his hand called, was not 
going to back down without a suggestion, and as he 
bent his mind to it, he visualised in a flash the 
possibilities of a steel-sided merchant ship, filled 
with soldiers, taking the ground on a shelving 
beach. 

Why,” he said, “run an old ship ashore full 
of troops, cut a hole in her bow, then make a gang- 
way with lighters to the shore, and the troops can 
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dash ashore along it, covered by machine-gun fire 
from the ship. Also,” he went on, “ the ship can 
bring in tons of ammunition and stores—the more 
weight you put in the stern, the higher up it will 
bring her bow—and what is more, she can carry 
large supplies of water, and would be a distilling- 
station and clearing-station for wounded ready 
made.” He paused. “ Of course,” he went on, 
““if the enemy have field-guns ashore, doubtless 
they could defeat her, but I understand they have 
no artillery.” 

** Yes, that is so,” put in an Intelligence Officer. 
** Our information is that there are no guns near 
the landing places, other than the fixed defences.” 

Hope considered this scheme and discussed it on 
the spot with his immediate entourage. In the end 
he decided against it. ‘‘ A clever idea,” he probably 
said, “‘ but it is putting too many eggs into one 
basket, and the whole essence of landing from boats 
is that of dispersion ; one boat may get knocked 
out, but others will get through.” 

Thus the matter was decided, but as the con- 
ference ended a bright and well-known face 
appeared at the door. It was none other than 
Rosslyn Wemyss, with eyeglass well screwed in and 
smile stretched across his countenance. | 

“Well, how are you getting on?” he asked. 
** Oh, we’ve done very well, Sir,” replied some one, 
** most of the details are thrashed out now. By the 
way, Sir, Commander Unwin has just proposed a 
new scheme.” And the idea was described to 
him. 

Wemyss saw it differently to Hope. He liked the 
plan, and decided then and there to give it a chance. 
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** A capital idea,” he said, “* the very thing, we’ll 
try it. You’d better see to it, Unwin. You can 
pick any merchant ship you like and get her fitted 
up, and we will work her into the landing.” 

** Thank you, Sir,” said Unwin, “ I'll get right 
on with it.”” And away he went, delighted to have 
got, at last, a job which was worth while, and 
having no doubt in his mind as to who was 
going to command that merchant ship in the 
landing. 

Thus the River Clyde epic was born, but as ever 
when a new weapon or new device for making war 
comes into our hands, we followed our invariable 
instinct to experiment with it on a small scale first, 
rather than stake all and employ it on such a scale 
that, should the experiment be successful, it would 
inevitably turn the tide of battle in our favour. If 
one such ship seemed advantageous, why not one 
for each beach? 

Unwin had plenty of ships to choose from, for 
they swarmed in Mudros harbour like mackerel in 
a shoal. In the end he chose the River Clyde, a stout 
old collier which had been chartered by the French 
and had brought out a cargo of military stores, 
some of which were still in her. She was a biggish 
ship of some 6000 tons, and could hold a lot of 
troops, was built of good stout steel-plating, and, 
above all, could distil 100 tons of water a day. So 
without delay, he had the remainder of the cargo 
out and got her alongside the repair ship Reliance 
to be fitted for her job. Casting around for the best 
means of bridging between her and the shore, his 
roving eye had been attracted by a hopper, a small 
vessel designed for carrying mud out to sea and 
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dropping it in the ocean. This ship, some 150 feet 
long, drew only about 8 feet of water aft, tapering 
to almost nothing in the bow, and was capable of 
some 5-knots speed. She seemed the very thing. 
As Unwin conceived it, the hopper would be 
towed alongside, and when the River Clyde took the 
ground, she would surge ahead by reason of her 
momentum, assisted by her own engines, and would 
be steered in ahead of the River Clyde to take the 
ground between her and the shore. There would 
probably be a gap between the stern of the hopper 
and the bow of the River Clyde, and this would be 
filled in by lighters from his own command, which 
he would tow on his other side. 

So the hopper was got alongside the repair ship, 
too, and an immense hinged drawbridge built in 
her bows which, when let down, would be an easy 
run for the troops on to the beach. In the River 
Clyde four holes were cut in the hull each side, and 
wooden staging was arranged, making a pathway 
outside the ship from these holes right to the bows, 
where it reached the correct level for men to step 
into the lighters. 

Having got the plans so far advanced and the 
work well in hand, Unwin went over to see the 
Rear-Admiral. 

‘*I must have Maxims,” he told him, “ other- 
wise the ship may be rushed by the enemy.”’ 

“Of course you must,” replied Wemyss. 
*“‘ There’s a ship just come in with an armoured 
train unit and she’s got twelve Maxims on board ; 
you shall have the lot ! ” 

* Thank you, Sir,” said Unwin, and only staying 
to obtain a written order for the Maxims, he went 
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on board the new arrival and brought them away 
with him with one of the officers of the armoured 
train unit, Lieutenant Josiah Wedgwood, M.P., 
in charge. He armoured the bridge with two 
thicknesses of half-inch plating, and in the bows 
Wedgwood built a fortress with sandbags in which 
the twelve Maxims were mounted and furnished 
with an unlimited supply of ammunition. 

In all this planning of the details of his scheme, 
Unwin stood alone. While the success of an idea 
or an invention is unproved, there are few who will 
associate themselves with it, and until his first 
success, the inventor ploughs a lonely furrow! In 
this case, except the Rear-Admiral who supported 
him heartily, there was no one who wished de- 
finitely to associate himself with a rather doubtful 
and hare-brained expedient. 

The idea, once launched, had marched on of 
itself, and had already become a corner-stone in 
the landing plan, involving over two thousand of 
our best troops. 

It was a huge responsibility on the shoulders of 
any man, but go over it as often as he might, the 
scheme seemed to him fool-proof and infallible. 

Unwin thought a lot of R.N.R. Midshipman 
G. L. Drewry, and he gave him command of the 
hopper. This vessel had a Greek crew, and the 
crews of Greek merchant ships have not, as a rule, 
been renowned for their anxiety to come under 
fire, but this crew was an exceptional one, or per- 
haps it was the personality of Commander Unwin 
which inspired them. At all events, they par- 
ticularly requested that they might not be replaced 
by naval seamen, but might be allowed to remain 
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in their own ship. Unwin granted their request, 
unwisely, as matters turned out. 

Eventually the preparations were completed. 
The position allocated to the River Clyde was known 
as V Beach. It was a curving bay on the very 
point of the peninsula looking south, with the old 
castle of Sedel-Bahr backed by a village on the 
right as you face it from the sea. As in the case of 
all the beaches at this famous landing, the actual 
shore was only a narrow strip of sand ; then came 
a low bank some five feet high, and above this the 
ground sloped gradually up, forming of the beach 
itself a natural amphitheatre. Unwin wished to 
beach his ship in the very middle of this curved 
bay, but the Admiral would not allow this, thinking, 
rightly or wrongly, that it would disorganise the 
troops landing from boats. For there was to be a 
boat landing as well as the River Clyde at V Beach, 
so the latter was allotted a position to the right of 
the centre of the bay, not far from Sedel-Bahr. 
The troops in the River Clyde were the First Battalion 
Royal Munster Fusiliers, and the 2nd Hampshire 
Regiment, and the West Yorkshire R.E. Field 
Company, while to be landed from boats in the 
same bay were five tows of Dublin Fusiliers. 

In charge of all the troops in the Helles covering 
party was Brigadier-General Hare, who landed at 
W Beach, and Colonel Carrington Smith com- 
manded the troops in the River Clyde itself. 

The day of landing approached, and Unwin 
organised his small forces to man the River Clyde. 
He had a crew of twelve petty officers and seamen 
and six stokers. Rather late in the day a leading 
seaman of the Hussar, by name Williams, had 
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begged to be allowed to come with him, but Unwin, 
whose crew was complete, had replied that he had 
enough petty officers and leading seamen. “Oh 
well, Sir,” said Williams, “ Pll dip my hook and 
come as a seaman.” He referred to his leading 
seaman’s badge, an anchor, or in the vernacular, 
*‘ hook.” Unwin agreed to let him come, unable 
to resist the man’s keenness, and taken by the apt 
expression which usually implied the punishment 
of disrating. 

Thus when on the night before the actual land- 
ing he detailed his little crew for their special duties, 
Williams appeared, to know what his job was to be. 

** Well, I have told everybody off,” said Unwin, 
‘but if you still want to come, stay close to me; 
there’s sure to be some job you’ll be wanted for.” 
And so it was arranged. 

That evening Midshipman Drewry had ap- 
proached him. 

“ T have got a lovely axe, Sir, as sharp as a razor, 
for the hopper.” 

‘What do you want an axe for?” asked 
Unwin. 

“Why, to cut the tow-rope when the River Clyde 
takes the ground.” 

“You won’t want an axe, my son,” Unwin told 
him. ‘* You will have a bowline in the end of the 
towing hawser, and this you will put over the 
bollard of your hopper. As the old ship takes the 
ground, the hopper must infallibly surge ahead, 
the towing hawser will slacken, and all you will 
have to do 1s to lift it off the bollard.”’ 

Drewry went away perhaps disappointed, but 
the mental picture of cutting the hawser with an 
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axe, as, commanding his ship for the first time, he 
steamed gallantly forward into action to make the 
bridge, was too dramatic to be lightly effaced, and 
he determined in his boyish mind to have that axe 
ready in case of emergency. 

It was the 25th of April 1915, calm, peaceful, 
lovely. The fateful morning had at last arrived. 
The River Clyde was to take the ground at 6 A.M. at 
the same moment as the accompanying boats, but 
in spite of an early start she was somewhat late, 
for the speed she made with the hopper in tow on 
one side, and lighters on the other, was very small. 
The boats, however, were later, and as Unwin 
approached, in the fast-breaking day, he perceived 
that he would be before them. The whole area 
was crowded with ships. Battleships closing in 
were already hard at it bombarding the shore, a 
battleship to each beach, making a terrific din: 
other battleships, cruisers, destroyers, trawlers 
loaded with troops, and all manner of craft, were 
moving to their assigned stations. Everything was 
organised to a hair. But already a clockwork 
organisation began to strain, for the River Clyde, 
with its attendant craft, was an unmanageable 
assemblage, which could not afford to stop, far 
less to go astern. Her beaching was to synchronise 
with the boats, but the boats were not there. Just 
as this problem became acute, a signal was received 
from the watchful Wemyss: ‘“ Do not wait for the 
boats, go straight in.” Unwin’s mind was relieved, 
but when the military officers with him on the 
bridge heard the decision, they were dismayed. 
‘For the Lord’s sake, don’t do that,” they said ; 
‘it will upset all the arrangements. Second line 
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troops will get ashore before first line, and the whole 
plan will be disorganised.” 

Unwin had to make a decision. His quaint 
argosy was moving forward, drawing ever nearer 
to the fateful spot. There was the Admiral’s signal, 
*“Go on,” here, the military officers in charge of 
the troops about to face a desperate landing, im- 
ploring him not to land them piecemeal. What 
was he to decide ? 

He gave a decision for the soldiers, and putting 
his helm over, went round in a big circle since he 
could not stop or go astern, thus giving the boats 
another ten minutes. This brought him into the 
very thick of the crowded ships, all of whom 
naturally wondered what he was about. 

He passed close across the bows of one ship and 
close under the stern of another, then finding him- 
self with two destroyers right ahead, one of which 
it seemed he must certainly hit, he just managed 
to steer between them, and as he did so one of 
them, just in time, let go a wire which they had 
passed from one to the other ready to sweep for 
mines. This wire gave Unwin a nasty turn, for he 
realised that had it fouled his screw his whole plan 
must have miscarried. 

‘I am going in now,” he said, ‘‘ whether the 
boats are there or not. I cannot risk another circle 
like the last.” And in he went, and finding a 
transit of two objects on shore which he had picked 
out on a previous reconnaissance, he ran in on it, 
taking the ground in the exact spot which had 
been allocated to him ; but owing to the presence 
of an unexpected reef, he grounded considerably 
further out than anticipated. 
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The thunder of bombardment had ceased. These 
old shores, which had seen the ships of Agamemnon 
sail up against the hosts of Troy, had to-day 
received a plastering such as they had never known 
before. There was still heavy firing to the north, 
and shell from the Asiatic shore were falling spas- 
modically round the River Clyde, but the Albion, 
who had been bombarding V Beach, was now 
silent, and on and round V Beach itself nothing 
stirred, nothing betrayed the presence of human 
beings ; it might have been deserted. 

Opposite all the beaches, boats were approaching 
in long lines, towed by steamboats. The steamboats 
were casting off, the boats, rowed by skeleton crews 
of seamen, were paddling in to the beach. This 
was the moment for the enemy to unmask his fire. 
Men were leaping out in waist-deep water and with 
wild cheers dashing up to the shelter of the cliff. 
On some beaches there was no resistance, on others 
it was severe. 

We will confine our attention to V Beach, where, 
in carefully protected stone redoubts and sandbag 
emplacements, the enemy had mounted four Maxim 
guns and a couple of pom-poms, and in addition 
to this, there were a good few riflemen in concealed 
positions. 

The boats were not far behind. The River Clyde 
grounded, and Unwin, seeing at a glance that the 
distance between her and the shore, though greater 
than anticipated, was still bridgeable by the craft 
he had in tow, glanced over the port side to see 
whether the hopper was behaving according to 
plan. To his horror, he perceived that she was 
not. There was Drewry, axe in hand, standing in 
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the bow, having severed the hawser, but the lighter 
had taken a big sheer off to port and was sailing 
away across the bay, and even as he looked, took 
the ground in a position which made it impossible 
for her to become a bridge between the River Clyde 
and the beach. 

** The scheme’s bust,” thought Unwin. “ Never 
mind now why, somehow or other that miserable — 
hopper has misbehaved, and we have got to do the 
best we can without her.” 

There was no time to be lost, the lighters were 
still alongside on the starboard side. By careful 
handling, these might be wheedled into position to 
make the essential gangway, and though they could 
never give the clear passage ashore the hopper 
would have given, they would have to do now. 
The machine-guns had opened on the boats, and 
these, under the gruelling fire, were rapidly becom- 
ing funeral galleys piled with dead. Some never 
reached the shore at all, but with crew and cargo 
all shot down, lay drifting there in tragic helpless- 
ness, pitiful targets for the Turkish fire. 

The troops in the River Clyde, keyed up for the 
desperate rush, were impatient of delay. But where 
was their gangway? Unwin decided to do him- 
self the task which was almost certain death, of 
manceuvring those lighters into position. Taking 
a light line from the foremost lighter, he plunged 
overboard and swam ashore. When he got there, 
he looked round and saw to his surprise that 
Leading Seaman Williams had obeyed to the letter 
his orders to keep near him, and had swum ashore 
close behind him. Together, under a hail of bullets, 
they hauled the first lighter to the shore, where it 
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grounded in some three feet of water, and assisted 
by a few men in her and the other lighters, managed 
to work them all three into position. Their main- 
tenance there depended on a taut line from the 
bows of the River Clyde to the shore, to which line 
they could all be lashed, but there was nothing on 
the shore to which such a line could be made fast. 
So Unwin himself became the securing point, and 
taking a couple of turns round his body, sat down 
in the water, holding taut the rope on which the 
whole landing depended. Williams sat by his side 
and helped. No sooner was the bridge established, 
than the men began to pour ashore. First came 
‘Captain Henderson with his gallant company of 
Munsters. Under a terrible fire they hopped and 
jumped across those lighters, leapt into the water, 
and wading ashore, dashed up to the little bank. 
As they did so, they fell like ninepins, some into the 
sea, some on to the decks ; only a few reached the 
ridge alive. Next came Captain Geddes with his 
company, and while they were landing, something 
occurred which caused one of the lighters to break 
adrift, leaving a little group of soldiers, of whom 
Captain Geddes was one, adrift and at the mercy 
of Turkish fire. Geddes plunged overboard and 
swam ashore, followed by his men, but with the 
weight of their equipment many, alas, must have 
perished. . 

There was a pause while Unwin and the lighter 
men got her connected up once more, and once 
again the redoubtable Commander, who bore a 
charmed life indeed, settled down to his position 
at the end of the rope. 

Perhaps it was now, or it may have been a little 
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earlier and may have caused the incident when 
Captain Geddes found himself adrift in the lighter, 
that Unwin heard a groan from Williams sitting at 
his side. 

** What’s the matter, Williams ? ”’ he asked. 

“Hit by a shell, Sir,” was the reply, as poor 
Williams, who had been hard hit by a rifle bullet 
or perhaps a pom-pom, sank down in the water 
as his strength ebbed away. Unwin propped him 
up, and in his arms he died ! : 

It is difficult to elucidate from survivors’ accounts 
the sequence of individual incidents such as these, 
and perhaps it is not very important. It seems 
clear, however, that Unwin held that line until the 
third company of Munsters, led by Major Jarrett,! 
had made their dash for the shore, and received as 
terrible a reception as their predecessors. Jarrett 
himself reached the shelter of the ledge, and passed 
the word back that landing was impracticable, and 
Colonel Carrington Smith? gave orders to stop 
further disembarkation. 

Meanwhile Unwin, having been immersed in 
cold water and under fire for over half an hour, had 
lost consciousness, and rescued by those who were 
working with him, was got back to the River Clyde 
and laid on his bunk. 

It is not to be supposed that he had been working 
entirely alone ; besides the two petty officers in 
each of the lighters, Lieutenant Morse, R.N., and 
Midshipman Malleson? had assisted in forming 
and keeping the lighter bridge, and Midshipman 


1 Major C. H. B. Jarrett. 
2 Lieut.-Col. H. Carrington Smith. 
3 Midshipman W. St. A. Malleson. 
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Drewry, R.N.R., was still struggling to get his 
hopper into position. All these men escaped with 
the exception of poor Williams, who, in dipping his 
** hook,”’ at the same time half-masted the colours 
for his own funeral, and engraved his name on the 
roll of heroes. 

The immunity of the naval personnel remains to 
this day incomprehensible, when all around them 
the Munsters were falling like autumn leaves, but 
it could not last for ever, and while Unwin was 
lying unconscious, Drewry was brought in with a 
bullet graze on the forehead. It proved not to be 
serious, and he soon returned to work. 

It must have been about nine o’clock when 
Unwin came to himself, and springing up, he 
threw on a pair of flannel trousers and a shirt and 
came out to see what was going on. 

There had been little change. The fringe of 
men who had reached the low cliff hung on there 
doggedly, waiting for opportunity. Drewry had 
managed to get the hopper in such a position 
that her stern was accessible from the gangway 
on the River Clyde’s port side, but her bow was 
still away to port, and completely out of the 
line of the lighters. Seated in her, in rigid 
attitude gazing at the shore, was Brigadier-General 
Napier,! and beside him was his Brigade-Major, 
Captain Costeker.2, Unwin must have wondered 
how they had got there. It had happened in 
this way. 

At about 8.30 the main body began to land, and a 
trawler containing the Brigadier and his staff and 


1 Brig.-General H. E. Napier. 
2 Captain J. H. D. Costeker. 
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some troops of the Worcesters and Hampshires 
had closed V Beach. 

A few boats only had escaped destruction in the 
first landing, and these, rowed by the remnant of 
sailors, had struggled seawards once more, and em- 
barked the General and those with him. Seen from 
the River Clyde to be rowing to this beach and 
approaching certain death, they were hailed to 
come alongside her. This they did, and thus a 
second holocaust was averted. On arrival along- 
side, the General, confronted for the first time with 
the unwelcome news that the landing was held up, 
determined to try for himself. It was in a gallant 
attempt to lead a new landing that, accompanied 
by Costeker, he found himself in the hopper, and 
there, alas, both had received their death wounds. 

But to Unwin they seemed to be sitting there 
calmly, studying, with serene contempt for bullets, 
the tense deadlock outspread before them. 

So he went out to talk to them, and as he stood 
there a bullet struck a stanchion close to him, and 
splinters splashing into his face, gashed it slightly 
and covered it with blood. He retired to the ship 
and had his wound dressed, and some time later 
mounted the bridge to survey the situation. A 
party of troops from W Beach were fighting their 
way across in short rushes to join those on V Beach, 
and from the men watching in the River Clyde went 
up a rousing cheer. Colonel Carrington Smith 
mounted with Unwin, but instead of going right 
up to the well-protected bridge, stayed just below 
it to have a look with his glasses. This action cost 
him his life, for even as he lifted them to his eyes, 
he received a bullet in the throat and fell dead. 
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Commander Unwin, with Colonel Williams! and 
Colonel Doughty Wylie at his side, stood on the 
bridge and took stock. 

There was nothing to be done at the moment. 
The attack from W Beach had been held up by 
wire supported by machine-gun fire, and the 
general state of affairs was one of deadlock. The 
Maxim battery in River Clyde’s bow under Captain 
Josiah Wedgwood, undoubtedly did much to keep 
down the Turkish fire, and precluded any attempt 
at counter attack by the Turks. But it could not 
penetrate the stone redoubts in which the enemy’s 
machine-guns were ensconced, and was unable, 
therefore, to knock them out. 

If only River Clyde had had a gun, a 12-pounder, 
or even a 3-pounder, at the point-blank range of 
200 yards or so it must have been an easy matter 
to destroy the enemy emplacements one by one. 

But the troops who had gained the shore were 
not satisfied to leave things as they were, and a 
party of four, clearly seen from the bridge, made a 
dash for the nearest emplacement to clean it up 
with the point of the bayonet, but it was an im- 
possibility. The Maxims spoke, three were bowled 
over as one man, and the fourth, finding himself 
alone, beat a retreat as hard as he could, and jump- 
ing clean from the cliff top, over the heads of his 
comrades, landed on the sand, shaken but unhurt. 
Undeterred, another party of these incredibly 
gallant lads resolved to try again. But in the 
meantime the fire of ships had been called into 
play to attempt to silence the deadly emplacements, 
and at the very instant that the four volunteers 

1 Col. W. de L. Williams. 
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dashed forward, a 6-inch gun, unknown to them, 
was sighting on their objective. Just as they 
reached it, strangely enough unscathed, the 6-inch 
spoke, and its potent messenger entered the very 
door of the casemate, blowing the whole affair to 
smithereens. The four heroes fell instantly, en- 
veloped in a cloud of smoke and dust, and it 
appeared to the watchers on the River Clyde bridge 
that they too must be added to the long roll of 
gallant sacrifice, but so wirily resistant is the human 
frame, and so strange the chances of battle, that it 
was not so; as the dust cleared away, four grimy 
figures were seen to pick themselves up, and, 
their objective having vanished, to return to their 
line. 

This shot heralded an intense bombardment by 
the Queen Elizabeth, Albton, and Cornwallis, but it 
accomplished little, and as Sir Ian Hamilton has 
it, “the naval shells, smashing as their impact 
appeared, might as well have been confetti for all 
the effect they had upon the Turkish ‘ trenches.’ ”’ 

The great advantage of the River Clyde now be- 
came apparent, for it was realised that the vast 
majority of the casualties came from the boats, 
while the troops still on board were safe and well, 
and able to partake of their dinners. In the after- 
noon, the situation remaining unchanged, Unwin 
felt that something must be done about the many 
wounded lying groaning at the water’s edge. His 
practice was, when there was something dangerous 
to be done, to do it himself, so getting hold of a 
launch, the largest type of naval pulling boat, and 
coiling a light line in her stern, the end being 
left inboard, he manned her single-handed, and 
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using a long oar, punted her to the beach, where 
she grounded in some two feet of water. Getting 
out, he attempted to lift one of the wounded men. 
He was too heavy, but on cutting off his accoutre- 
ments he was just able to get him on his back, and 
staggering to the launch, drop him over her 
gunwale. 

Leading Seaman Williams had a successor, for 
a man named Russell in the R.N.A.S., had swum 
ashore and joined him. Seven or eight men were 
thus lifted into comparative safety, when poor 
Russell was hit, and Unwin tore off his shirt sleeve 
to bind up his wound ; then putting Russell into the 
launch along with the rest, and feeling his strength 
exhausted, he climbed in himself and waved for 
her to be pulled off. Thus these few at any rate 
received attention, and let us hope their lives were 
saved. Unwin himself staggered to his cabin, lay 
down, and at once entered the sleep of utter 
exhaustion. His efforts were continued by Sub- 
Lieutenant Tisdall of the Royal Naval Division. 

The day was wearing on with varying success. 
At 4 P.M. one more dash ashore, led by Lieutenant 
Nightingale of the Munsters, had shared the fate 
of the earlier attacks. Y Beach was proving in- 
tractable, but at W there was no resistance, and 
had the scheme had more elasticity, and had it 
been possible to pour troops ashore at W Beach, 
it may well be that the peninsula had been ours. 
One must guard oneself from unfair criticism, in the 
light of knowledge not available at the time, and 
such is far from my purpose. The organisation of 
a landing such as this is, admittedly, highly com- 
plex, and must be even more so, perhaps impossibly 
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so, if it is to provide for that flexibility which, some 
now think, would have won the peninsula at the 
initial landing. 

This story 1s not a chronicle of the landing as a 
whole, but of the River Clyde incident only ; never- 
theless, one cannot help feeling that flexibility of 
plan as to the landing-place of the main body, and 
even of a large part of the covering force, must be 
embodied in any such operation in future. 

There was a further bombardment late in the 
afternoon, and at 7 o’clock Major Jarrett led the 
remnant of Munsters and Hampshires along to the 
right of the beach, in an attempt to effect a lodg- 
ment in the old fort. But this attempt, which cost 
Jarrett his life, also failed, for a Turkish machine- 
gun and some riflemen in the lower part of the fort 
made it still unassailable. 

It was pitch dark when Unwin once more awoke, 
and rising much refreshed, tumbled out to see what 
was happening. As soon as dark had fallen, the 
landing of troops had recommenced, and a con- 
siderable party had collected at the right hand end 
of the beach and were forming up in good order. 
The wounded were collected and brought off, and 
a little pier was built of the now useless packs of the 
dead and wounded. Most important, a night 
reconnaissance of the fort and village was carried 
out. 

But it was not till dawn that it was possible to 
attack the enemy defences and consolidate the 
position. After a preliminary bombardment, 
Colonel Doughty Wylie! and Colonel Williams 
landed, and organising the troops, led an attack 

1 Colonel C. H. M. Doughty Wylie. 
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on Sedel-Bahr castle and the village, the latter 
especially being still strongly held. After severe 
fighting, the attack was completely successful, the 
whole village falling into our hands, and those 
enemy emplacements which had not already been 
destroyed were abandoned. Alas! at the climax 
of this gallant attack Colonel Doughty Wylie 
received his death wound, and so one more 
splendid Englishman perished in the immortal 
conquest of V Beach, which had now at length 
been achieved. 

Now the secondary use of the River Clyde became 
apparent. Firmly connected to the shore, and 
forming a pier which comparatively big ships could 
go alongside, she was invaluable as a supply depot, 
a clearing station, a fresh-water supply, and a host 
of other things. It did not take long for Unwin 
to get her decks well covered with sand-bags, so 
that against the shell-fire, which seemed to fancy 
her as a target, she afforded fair protection. 

What comment can one make on events such as 
these? The deeds speak for themselves, and all 
that is necessary is to ascertain them as truly and 
as fully as possible for the benefit of future genera- 
tions. For pure undiluted valour, the conduct of 
those involved in this incident would be hard to 
_ surpass. 

Admiral Wemyss says in his book on the cam- 
paign: “ The ship was magnificently handled by 
Unwin, who has since earned the V.C. several times 
over. He, with two midshipmen and two seamen, 
performed perfect prodigies of valour and heroism— 
they seemed to bear charmed lives.” He adds in 
another place: ‘“‘ Had it not been for her (the 
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River Clyde) I do not think it is an exaggeration to 
say we should not now be where we are.” 

Ian Hamilton, on the 25th, while the deathless 
scene was being enacted before him, writes: “ ‘The 
River Clyde so far saves the situation.” 

Yet there were some who, after the landing, con- 
sidered the River Clyde had been a mistake, and a 
costly one. These must surely have been mis- 
informed, or else blinded by prejudice ; for though 
V Beach was in fact a shambles, it was vital ‘that 
it should be won, and by the agency of the River 
Clyde it was won. MHad the scheme worked as 
intended, and had the hopper gone forward and 
made the bridge according to plan, it might have 
been won far more quickly. | 

There is no reason in seamanship why that hopper 
should have failed, and the true cause only emerged 
afterwards. It was that when, on the River Clyde 
grounding, the machine-guns unmasked, and the 
pom-poms added their venomous drumming, the 
nerve of her engine-room crew must have failed, 
for instead of keeping her engines to full speed 
ahead, they reversed them. With engines going 
astern, the ship would be unmanageable, and thus 
the contretemps, beyond the control of the leader, 
must have occurred. Had there been no River 
Clyde it is probable that hardly a soul would have 
landed alive, and the long tows of boats, coming up 
in relays one after another, would have shared the 
same fate. 

On the other hand, had the River Clyde scheme 
been applied to all the beaches, it seems impossible 
to doubt that the peninsula would have been ours 
on the very day of landing. 
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Let us be warned, however, against too hastily 
applying to the future lessons from the past.- The 
weak point of the Turkish defence was the absence 
of field-guns, and such conditions cannot be ex- 
pected again. Had there been at V Beach one 
field-gun, as carefully emplaced as the Maxims, 
the River Clyde scheme would have broken down 
indeed. But let us note that if the River Clyde had 
had a gun, her value would surely have been more 
than quadrupled. 

To the gallantry of the soldiers in this episode let 
us bare our heads, and to that of the sailors likewise. 
The latter must have been largely inspired by the 
magnificent example of the Commander who, 
having conceived the idea, gave it birth with such 
terrifying labour, so that it lives now, and for ever 
must endure, a shining page in the chronicles of 
the world’s most gallant deeds. 
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LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER DunBAR-NASMITH in E 11 
was only awaiting Boyle’s return from the Marmora 
to make the hazardous venture, and learning all 
he could from the successful Boyle, he entered the 
Straits about 3 A.M. on the 19th of May, and when 
abreast of Achi Baba, dived to 80 feet in order to 
be well under the mines. Reaching the vicinity of 
the Narrows, he had to come sufficiently near the 
surface to use his periscope. This was at once fired 
at, but between the splashes Nasmith perceived a 
battleship and some destroyers to the northward. 
To torpedo a battleship would be a fitting over-— 
ture to his cruise, and once again he dived to 80 feet, 
and passing Nagara at this depth, came up and 
showed a periscope where he thought the battleship 
ought to be. But brother Turk had outwitted him, 
and the battleship had evidently moved down- 
stream while he had been coming up, and now she 
was far below him and out of range astern, while 
the destroyers were all round and opened fire at 
once on his periscope. By 2 P.m., however, in spite 
of their frenzied attacks, he had successfully nego- 
tiated the Straits, and with a thankful heart brought 
his boat to rest on the bottom under the northern 
shore, while a smile of relief played on every coun- 
tenance so careful hitherto—while they scraped 
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through the nets, thought of the mines they might 
so easily hit, and listened to the destroyers churning 
overhead—to betray no sign of strain. When night 
at length fell, Nasmith came to the surface to charge, 
and though twice interrupted by the approach of 
destroyers, achieved this operation successfully. 

Nothing seemed to be moving in the western area 
of the Marmora save small craft and destroyers, and 
Nasmith decided to try the other end. It was a con- 
venient plan to change one’s locality at night, for 
while throwing off pursuers, it was possible to charge - 
the battery en route ready for the next day’s diving. 

The 21st of May found him accordingly far away 
at the eastern end of the Marmora, and here, ob- 
serving a small coastal sailing vessel, he hove her to 
and boarded her. At that time our submarines 
carried neither boat nor gun, two urgent necessi- 
ties, one would have thought, for a war on merchant 
traffic. But the difficulty was overcome by bringing 
the enemy vessels to with rifle-fire and ordering 
them to send the necessary boat, which they in- 
variably did. She proved to be an ordinary coaster, 
so, deciding to make use of her, he went alongside, 
and trimming well down, lashed her to his conning- 
tower. 

So disguised, he could move slowly along with 
nothing visible from the eastward but the little 
coaster with sails set, and he fondly hoped some 
prize would appear and offer itself to his torpedoes. 
But no prize came, and after a whole day of mono- 
tonous cruising in an empty sea, Nasmith decided 
to change his hunting-ground, and releasing the 
sailing boat, proceeded to the west. Here, however, 
he found the opposite cause for complaint, for the 
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sea was dotted with small vessels, amongst others a 
gunboat, obviously on patrol. He decided to stay 
quietly beneath the waves for a time, but at 4 P.M. 
all seemed clear and he rose to the surface to get 
a breather, but within a few minutes a hostile 
destroyer sighted and approached him, and he was 
once more forced to dive. 

Having thus signalled his presence in the west of 
the Marmora, Nasmith spent the night in once 
more travelling to its eastern end. Dawn next 
morning found him lying off the Island of Oxia in 
a calm and oily sea, pearly mists surrounded him, 
and in the comparative concealment which these 
afforded them the crew were on deck obtaining a 
much-needed airing. As they lay there listening to 
the screaming of countless sea birds, a sailing vessel 
loomed up in the fog. Immediately E 11 got under 
way, brought her to and boarded her, and while 
this was in progress a transport very high out of the 
water and obviously empty passed like a ghostly 
shadow on her way to Constantinople. With his 
First Lieutenant and escort away, Nasmith could not 
chase at once, but as soon as he got them back he 
followed her. The delay had proved too great, 
however, and he could not get in a shot, but as he 
approached the harbour—it being then about 
5.30 A.M.—a Turkish gunboat at anchor loomed 
into sight. Here was a warship, and being worthy a 
torpedo, she got it. One was enough, for it struck 
her amidships, and she immediately began to sink. 
But the Turkish war vessel was not destined to 
expire without striking a blow, and sinking though 
she was, on sighting E.11’s periscope, her guns 
began to fire rapidly, and her very first round hit 
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one of the periscopes and took a neat piece out of 
it. Nasmith watched her end through the other, 
and as a hunt was now certain he decided to with- 
draw, and proceeded to Kalolimno Island, some 
twenty-five miles away in the southern part of the 
Marmora, and here at last he was able to get a 
little much-needed rest, to give his men a bathe 
and do what was possible to repair his periscope. 

With all hands in high spirits as a result of their 
rest, Nasmith now returned towards Constantinople, 
which seemed the most promising field of endeavour, 
and on the next forenoon, while moving quietly 
along submerged, he sighted a small steamer on 
her way to the west. She was not a warship, so 
there was no question of torpedoing her without 
warning. He came to the surface on her quarter 
and signalled her to stop, but she did not answer 
his signal and merely hurried on the faster. With- 
out a gun the traditional method of firing a shot 
across her bows could not be employed ; instead, 
_a few rounds from a rifle were directed at her 
bridge, and this had the desired effect. She stopped, 
and E11 lay to near her, observing that she was 
full of men. Nasmith ordered the ship to be 
abandoned, and with frantic haste this order was 
obeyed. The boats were hurriedly lowered, and 
men crowded in with so little discipline that all but 
one were capsized. 

While the remaining boat was engaged in salving 
the other two, Nasmith observing the Turkish 
antics with a smile, an American gentleman 
appeared on deck and hailed the submarine with 
that directness and economy of preliminaries 
characteristic of his practical race ; he announced 
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that he was Silas Q. Swing, of the Chicago Sun, 
pleased to make their acquaintance, and that the 
steamer was on her way to Chanak with Turkish 
Marines. Nasmith ran up alongside, and D’Oyly- 
Hughes, his First Lieutenant, went on board with 
the demolition party, and it did not take him long 
to discover that she was a rich prize, carrying a 
6-inch gun and mounting and several smaller guns, 
while her holds were packed with ammunition. 
Obviously her proper destination was the bottom, 
and placing a charge of gun-cotton against her 
side, well backed up with ammunition, the fuse was 
lit, the party returned and E11 shoved off. The 
explosion was magnificent. An immense column 
of flame shot up, her bows stood up on end against 
the sky, then sinking rapidly, in a few seconds she 
was lost beneath the waves. 

Even as she sank a faint column of smoke could 
be seen to the eastward. It seemed that luck had 
turned, and instead of an empty sea he was now to 
have a succession of prizes. Nasmith dived to 
await the approach of his new prey, but the ex- 
plosion had evidently alarmed her, for soon she 
was seen to have turned away and to be making 
for Rodosto, a little port on the northern coast. 

He came to the surface and pursued, but before 
he could catch her she reached the port and 
secured alongside the pier. The water shoaled 
considerably here, so that an attack could only be 
made with the whole of the periscope and perhaps 
the top of the conning-tower out of water. All con- 
cealment was thus lost, and the attacker was at the 
mercy of anything which could get near enough to 
ram him. Still, she seemed a prize worth having, 
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as she was deeply laden and her decks were piled 
with cases, and he decided to risk the attack. 

Thus, bumping along the bottom, the peri- 
scope projecting from the water like a mast and 
forming a nice target for the enemy’s rifles, he 
closed in and fired a torpedo which hit her amid- 
ships, causing her to break at once into smoke and 
flame. But the rifle-fire was ineffective and nothing 
else attacked, so E 11 turned and left the harbour. 
Even as she did so, yet another steamer hove into 
sight. She was a paddle boat and she too seemed a 
worthy prize, for on closing her it was seen that her 
decks were piled high with barbed-wire. Nasmith 
hailed her to stop and she obeyed, but as Err 
went alongside she suddenly went ahead with helm 
hard over in an attempt to ram. The surprise 
attack was easily parried, however, and the paddler, 
having made her protest, now decided that her 
only course was to run herself ashore, and skilfully 
keeping her stern to the submarine she made for 
the beach at the end of the bay. 

Unable to sink her in deep water, Nasmith 
prepared to do the next best thing and destroy her 
“in situ,” and as he lay off, preparing his gun- 
cotton charge, a party of cavalry appeared riding 
by on the cliff above. It was the work of a moment 
to pass up rifles and engage them ; but here was a 
game that two could play, and the advantage lay 
with the enemy, for dismounting hurriedly the 
cavalry took cover and engaged E11 in earnest. 
The tables had been turned on him and nothing 
was to be gained by incurring casualties, so, leaving 
the barbed-wire ship on the beach and the cavalry 
on the cliff, the firing party disappeared through 
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the conning-tower hatch and E 11 moved out into 
deeper water and submerged. A torpedo was got 
ready and a carefully aimed shot fired, but his 
target was a long way off and stern on, and the 
torpedo, passing alongside her, exploded harm- 
lessly on the shore. She was not worth wasting 
any more precious missiles, so Nasmith withdrew, 
and in the course of the night moved towards 
Constantinople. 

On the 25th of May, passing Oxia Island at six 
o’clock in the morning, he dived and steered for the 
famous city, and about noon entered its harbour, 
taking occasional glances from his periscope. On 
one of these he found that a Turkish steamboat 
was crossing almost over his bows; in the stern 
was seated a Pasha in full uniform and extremely 
dignified. But the Pasha was looking the other 
way, as were the coxswain and all the crew; they 
had not seen him, and quickly withdrawing his 
periscope he proceeded on his way. 

Soon he was close to the United States guardship, 
riding lazily at her buoy, and beyond her was the 
naval arsenal. Alongside the arsenal was lying a 
large transport, and this was selected for attack, 
and when the boat had been correctly pointed, the 
port bow tube was fired. But the periscope failed 
to reveal the customary line of bubbles which 
should mark the track, and concluding that his 
torpedo had failed to run, Nasmith fired his other 
bow tube. This time all seemed well, for the track 
was leading straight towards the transport, but 
even as he watched he perceived another torpedo 
rushing towards him on a curved course. He 
jumped to the conclusion that he had been seen, 
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and that the enemy were seeking his destruction 
with a Brennan torpedo. 

The swift current was sweeping him rapidly into 
shallow water, and at any moment he might be 
aground and unable to manceuvre !_ It seemed that 
it was time to go, so without further delay Nasmith 
swung his boat round, and heading for the Asiatic 
shore dived to 75 feet, estimating that the current 
would carry him out to the entrance ; as he did so, 
he was conscious of two explosions. His own 
torpedo had got home, and the other, which he 
had taken to be an enemy one, but which was in 
all probability his first shot, which having circled 
and run amok had narrowly missed him, had found 
a billet somewhere on shore. But in the swift 
current and swirling eddies it was impossible to be 
sure of one’s position, and he was not very sur- 
prised when a moment later he struck bottom hard 
and bounced up to 40 feet. The sudden rise was 
dangerous, for in a few moments more he would 
be on the surface. “ Full speed astern, flood the 
internal tanks,’? he ordered, and watched the 
finger of the depth-gauge gradually come to rest 
and then slowly begin to show an increase of depth. 
The situation was saved for the moment, and he 
allowed his boat to settle quietly down on to the 
ground. 

The position was rather a puzzle, and Nasmith 
gave himself over to calm reflection. Obviously 
he had misjudged the current, but whether he had 
over- or under-estimated it was the problem. He 
sat down and thought hard, and watching his 
compass, in due course the solution appeared. For 
he soon observed that he was aground amidships 
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and that his stern was being swung downstream, 
and from this he deduced that he must be on the 
Asiatic shore. Just as Brodie had allowed for too 
much current at the Narrows, so had he done the 
same thing in the Bosphorus. 

Helping her round until she headed straight out 
of the harbour, he went ahead, and soon she 
bumped gently down into 85 feet of water, and 
when some time later he thought it safe to show a 
periscope, he found that his reasoning had been 
right, for he was now well clear of the entrance. 

The effect of his attack on the Turkish capital 
was prodigious. All shops were shut, troops were 
disembarked from all transports, and panic reigned 
along the shore. 

Meanwhile, the intrepid submarine officer moved 
quietly out to the centre of the Marmora and gave 
his crew a day’s rest. ‘That evening, all hands 
being thoroughly refreshed and heartened by the 
preceding day’s wonderful successes, Nasmith made 
his nightly communication signal to his Admiral, 
and then steered east once more. 

Suddenly a large battleship and two destroyers 
were sighted coming towards him in the Marmora 
Channel, showing up clearly as black shapes in 
the moonlight. Nasmith trimmed down and de- 
cided to attempt a surface attack, since at night it 
is impossible to see through a periscope. As the 
quarry approached, it was seen that she had a 
destroyer on either bow, and it would therefore be 
necessary to pass very close to one of them. A sub- 
marine trimmed down is a comparatively small 
object, and it might well be that the destroyer 
would not observe her until it was too late to 
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prevent her firing a torpedo. But it was not to be, 
for just when all seemed right, and the destroyer 
was apparently going to pass clear, she suddenly 
altered course and bore right down on the sub- 
marine. Whether it was by accident or design, 
Nasmith could not tell, but he perceived he must 
dive instantly or be rammed, and making a “ crash 
dive’ he disappeared, only just in time to clear 
the destroyer which churned right over him, but 
the battleship, which he rightly judged to be the 
Barbarossa, escaped, and he had to console himself 
with hopes of better luck next time. 

The morning passed quietly, but in the afternoon, 
lying in the centre of the Marmora, a yacht hove 
in sight and was duly challenged. She proved a 
nasty customer, perhaps a decoy. For a long time 
she lay silent, then on E 11’s approaching her on 
the surface, she opened fire with a small gun, 
forcing her to abandon the attack. How often had 
Boyle and Nasmith regretted that their submarines 
carried no gun, and on this occasion, at least, 
Nasmith must have sworn by all the gods that if 
he lived to make the trip a second time he would 
not come without one. 

The next morning, as the northern shore showed 
faintly in the clean-washed air, some tiny puffs of 
distant smoke showed up under the land. After 
establishing the direction in which they were mov- 
ing, Nasmith hastened to intercept them, and as 
he closed, perceived them to consist of a destroyer, 
a large supply ship, and four small ones. He 
selected the big one for attack, and closing in 
rapidly to 600 yards, sank her by torpedo. Run- 
ning south once more, about noon he observed 
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another steamer coming from Constantinople. 
Again he attacked, and again saw the line of 
bubbles run straight towards his prey, but there 
was no explosion, and the ship passed on. When 
she was out of sight, Nasmith came to the surface 
to look for his torpedo, and sure enough there it 
was floating in the track of the now vanished 
enemy. Going carefully alongside, he examined 
it, and found that in some way it had grazed 
the vessel’s hull without the projections from the 
** pistol > which fire the charge having struck any- 
where. Was it bad luck, or should it more correctly 
be called a fault in design? No matter which, he 
had got his torpedo back, and embarking it through 
the bow tube, he made it ready for use once 
more. 

Thus the days went on ; for every ship sent to 
the bottom, perhaps half a dozen were chased, and 
some of these, if innocuous small sailing coasters, 
released. 

On the 31st of May he found himself off Pan- 
derma, a town on the southern coast, and there in 
the roads lay a large transport. ‘It was an easy job 
to torpedo her amidships, but before she could sink, 
a number of tugs managed to get hold of her and 
tow her ashore, where she lay with a heavy list. 
The next day was spent in lying in wait for a trans- 
port which, it was thought from signals received, 
was leaving Ismid for the front ; but it was a vain 
hope, for she did not materialise. But disappoint- 
' ments seemed to alternate with successes, for at 
four o’clock in the morning of the day following, a 
store ship was sighted and attacked. The starboard 
bow tube was fired and a hit scored. There was a 
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terrific explosion, the whole fore part of the enemy 
ship being lifted out of the water. There was no 
doubt she was an ammunition ship, and her destruc- 
tion, therefore, a great blow to the enemy. 

As the days went by, the game of torpedoing 
store ships provided varied fare; often the tor- 
pedoes missed, and then, no sooner was the horizon 
clear, than Nasmith loved to come to the surface, 
and, carefully approaching his torpedo, remove the 
deadly ‘“‘ pistol,”’ and trimming the boat to a nicety, 
coax it in again through the bow tube. 

E 11 now had a record of many days’ immunity 
and many successes scored, and it would be only 
too easy in such circumstances to acquire a sense 
of false security which would eventually be one’s 
undoing. This very nearly happened on the 3rd 
of June, when, lying on the surface about 3 P.M., 
Nasmith closed a vessel sighted to the north-east. 
On his approach she seemed to turn away, and, 
reconciling himself to the usual chase, he followed 
at full speed. Something seemed not quite right, 
for he was closing her so fast, but it was not until he 
was within a mile and a half of her that he realised 
she was steaming straight for him instead of straight 
away, as he had thought. There was only one thing 
to be done, viz., to disappear rapidly, and giving 
the diving signal, it was a matter of twenty seconds 
only before the boat was submerged to a depth of 
as many feet. But a submarine’s tactical value 
submerged is very different from that on the sur- 
face, and realising that he had now to deal with 
that most unpleasant thing, a concealed opponent, 
the enemy turned and fled. 

The two succeeding days seemed to have brought 
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down upon him the Turkish wrath once more, and 
numerous destroyers were seen from time to time 
apparently searching; but unless destroyers are 
armed with some detecting apparatus they must 
search in vain for a well-handled and watchful 
submarine when she is submerged, and after two 
days’ fruitless scurrying they seemed to have lost 
heart or touch, or perhaps both, for the hunting 
flotilla faded away again into harbour. 

Thus the 5th of June was a day for rest and over- 
hauling machinery, and it was none too soon. 
Nasmith had located a big earth on the port main 
motor armature, as well as a crack in one of his 
intermediate propeller shafts, and he decided it was 
time to return. On the 6th he recharged batteries 
and prepared for the outward trip, and that night 
steamed for Gallipoll. 

It was 3.40 in the morning on the 7th of June 
when he dived and entered the Straits. He had 
two torpedoes left and was reserving them for the 
battleships he hoped to find near Nagara. In 
general, he made the passage at go feet, but rose 
to examine each anchorage as he passed it. Near 
Moussa Bank he perceived a large empty transport, 
but still hoping for battleships, he stayed his hand 
and passed on. But when he reached Chanak and 
got a view of the Narrows, he found that there were 
no big ships to be seen, so retracing his steps, he 
went upstream once more until abreast of the 
transport and sank her. Then, having done all 
that was possible, he turned to the Narrows. Sub- 
marine nets have rarely proved effective against 
determined submarines, who can generally break 
through them by sheer weight, and those at the 
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Dardanelles proved no exception, E11 passing 
them with scarcely a check; but when passing 
through the more formidable mine-field, just after 
rounding Kilid Bahr, Nasmith suddenly heard a 
noise like that of running aground. He knew, 
however, that he was in very deep water and that 
grounding was impossible, so rising to 20 feet he 
put up his periscope and looked round. Sure 
enough, within 20 feet or 30 feet of him, awash on 
the surface of the water, was a dark object covered 
with green weed. His first thought was that he 
had indeed grounded after all and that this was a 
rock, but an instant later the realisation that this 
was absurd came to him, for both he and the 
supposed rock were moving through the water. 
A moment later the truth flashed upon him : it was 
a mine whose mooring rope he must have fouled 
with one of his bow hydroplanes and which he was 
towing along within a foot or two of his hull. At 
any moment it might bump him, and the chances 
were it would then explode. Sooner or later he 
was bound to come to the surface, and as he did so, 
the mine would touch his deck and that would be 
the end of him. Deciding that nothing could be 
done at the moment, since they were within point- 
blank range of the Turkish batteries, Nasmith 
gave the order to dive once more to a deeper 
depth. 

“* Anything interesting to look at?” asked D’Oyly- 
Hughes, as he observed his Commander’s eye glued 
with unusual interest to the periscope. 

** Nothing,” replied Nasmith ; “‘ only the Galli- 
poli coast.” 

“© May I have a look, Sir? ” 
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** I’m afraid not,” replied Nasmith, with unusual 
curtness. “I want to watch this rather closely 
myself. Take her to go feet, Coxswain.” 

Thus, keeping to himself the knowledge of the 
deadly parasite which at any moment might, and 
probably soon would, bring to sudden end the lives 
of all that fellowship, which had endured so 
gallantly and got to know one another so intimately 
within that fragile hull, Nasmith proceeded on his 
way, revolving in his wise and cool head the only 
possible means of escape. When he judged that at 
last he was clear of both mine-fields and Turkish 
guns and free to come to the surface, he put his plan 
into execution. It was indeed a bold one, and 
required iron nerve to carry through without con- 
sulting a soul or acquainting any one in his boat 
with what was afoot. The plan was to emerge 
stern first, with the bow well down, and to bring this 
about Nasmith suddenly ordered the after-tanks to 
be blown and the engines to be put to full speed 
astern. Thus while the bow remained down, the 
stern rose, and as the vessel began to gather stern- 
way, the mine floated up, and presently it and its 
sinker were towing away ahead out of harm’s way, 
and soon with a grating noise dropped clear alto- 
gether. As the unwelcome visitor took his departure, 
Nasmith gave a sigh of relief, and soon after he was 
able to come to the surface to be greeted by the 
pleasing sight of H.M. Destroyer Grampus, sent to 
escort him out and with her crew on deck cheering 
wildly. 

Thus ended a wonderful cruise, in which, besides 
terrorising the enemy for twenty days, he had sunk 
a gunboat, two ammunition ships, two troop- 
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ships, two store ships, as well as beaching a third 
transport. The invariable coolness, the daring 
tempered by judgment and restraint which alone 
rendered such a success possible, make up a perfect 
example which naval officers may do well to study. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE BLOCKING OF SMYRNA 


THE operations undertaken against Smyrna at- 
tracted very little attention while in progress, and 
are now almost completely forgotten. 

They were never part of a major decisive opera- 
tion, no striking success crowned them, and, 
although the fighting was ably conducted, it did 
not form the background for any of those deeds of 
pyrotechnic brilliance which serve so effectually to 
brighten the gloom too often cast by the narration 
of the usual ding-dong operations of the war. 

We must not, however, confine our study of 
history to those events which, in their happy or 
disastrous termination, conform strictly to the con- 
ventional mode of comedy or tragedy. In real life 
and in real war there are also happenings which 
are indecisive in their conclusions, sometimes 
because blow and counter-blow succeed one another 
with unremitting persistence to the end, giving 
decisive advantage to neither side, or sometimes 
again, because the effort of the attackers, losing 
impetus for some unforeseen reason as time goes on, 
is simply allowed to dwindle and at last to die. 

The Smyrna operations belong strictly to none of 
these categories. They were initiated to achieve a 
definite object, namely, the prevention of the use 
of Smyrna as an enemy submarine base. They 
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achieved this object, not absolutely, it is true, but 
effectively enough for our purpose, and it was 
achieved, curiously enough, by means quite other 
than those originally intended. It is, then, by 
reason of the unexpected way in which things fell 
out that they deserve a place in the history of minor 
operations. 

If one may be permitted to summarise the affair 
in an exaggerated simile, it might be likened to 
having started a boxing match in the ordinary 
way, only to find that one’s opponent had in 
the interval following the first round laboriously 
tied himself to the ropes. After a stare of in- 
credulity, one shrugged one’s shoulders and de- 
parted, turning the key as one left the room and 
dropping it in one’s pocket with a chuckle. This, 
in the main, is what happened at Smyrna. 

In the early days of 1915 the submarine question 
was already a burning one in the minds of the 
Admiralty staff, and neither they nor the Germans 
had failed to appreciate the possibilities of the 
Mediterranean as a theatre for this type of warfare. 
The Admiralty had exhorted their Admiral at 
Gibraltar to oppose the entry of submarines, but 
this officer, inadequately provided with small craft, 
and at that time unequipped with any weapon 
which could effectively fight them, was quite unable 
to keep them out. 

Similarly, the French Commander-in-Chief in 
the Adriatic could do little to prevent the exit from 
their ports of the Austrian submarines or of the 
German U-boats, which Sir Rennell Rodd informed 
us had been sent out by rail in sections to Pola and 
were shortly to be used against us. When, on 20th 
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of February 1915, a German submarine put in at 
Bilbao and another was seen off Tetuan steering 
east, it was all too apparent that the campaign had 
begun, and that the concourse of ships already 
assembling in the Aegean for the great stroke 
against Constantinople would have to look to it, 
lest this new canker should eat into their strength 
and destroy them. 

' Nothing was more obvious than that Smyrna, 
rich in resources, fortified, landlocked, and con- 
veniently situated close to the Dardanelles, was the 
ideal base from which enemy submarines could 
operate against our Fleet. 

:.By the 26th of February, the outer Dardanelles 
forts, it will be remembered, had been silenced, 
creating at headquarters rosily optimistic views as 
to the effectiveness of modern ships’ guns against 
shore batteries, and, as an outcome of all these 
matters, Admiral Peirse at Port Said received a 
—— substantially as follows : 


“end March 1915, Admiralty to C.-in-C. East 
Indies. It is desired to bombard and destroy forts 
at Smyrna at earliest possible moment so that port 
can be blocked and prevented from becoming 
enemy submarine base. You are to take charge of 
bombardment, and besides your flagship Euryalus 
you will have the assistance of battleships Triumph 
and Swiftsure, and a division of mine-sweepers. 
Bombard deliberately, making use of superior 
range without damage to town. eee is not to be 
a landing.” 


Admiral Peirse, who had always had a reputation 
for ability, had proved himself 4s a fighter in the 
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successful repulse of the Turkish attacks on the Suez 
Canal, and it was doubtless this success which was 
responsible for his selection for the work in hand. 
The task was an attractive one, for though the 
Admiralty telegram limited it very severely, there 
was no telling where it might lead to once we were 
committed to offensive operations. Inside twenty- 
four hours the Euryalus was at sea, bound for a 
rendezvous off Smyrna, where on the morning of 
the 5th of March the Admiral was to await his new 
squadron, while he himself was spending the few 
available hours in studying the situation and 
maturing his plans. 

Smyrna lies at the head of a gulf some forty 
miles long. Its entrance, fifteen miles across, is 
flanked by high mountainous country. As one 
mounts the gulf, proceeding in a direction slightly 
to the east of south, the country to one’s left gradu- 
ally changes its character, becoming low, flat, and 
marshy. Fifteen miles up lies Long Island, which 
can be passed on either hand, after which the gulf 
bears left, and as we steer eastward towards 
Smyrna, passing the little town of Vourla on our 
right, we see on that side fertile slopes, wooded and 
vine-clad, while on the other flat marshes cul- 
minate in a low-lying spit which runs out into the 
gulf and is known as Pelican Point. We are now 
some fourteen miles from the entrance, and if we 
pass this spit, keeping close to the southern shore 
where the deep channel lies, we must round Yeni 
Kale Point on our right, and the noble city of 
Smyrna will unfold before our gaze, distant some 
six miles. : 

The main fortifications were at Yeni Kale, where 
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there were seven old-type 9:4 guns and four 6-inch. 
Further out, nearly opposite Pelican Point, and on 
the south side, were a number of smaller works, 
some close to the shore and others set back from 
half a mile to a mile, and well hidden among the 
wooded slopes. It was believed these works in- 
cluded two modern 6-inch guns, but they were 
considerably under-estimated, and actually com- 
prised a group of four 6-inch naval guns, two 
batteries of light Q.F. guns, two of 4:7, and a 
number of field-guns. There were at least three 
‘searchlights and an armoured tower from which, 
presumably, the whole of the works could be 
controlled. The channel opposite Pelican Point 
was not more than two miles broad, and here, 
according to our information, was the outer Turkish 
mine-field. A second mine-field was believed to 
be in position off Yeni Kale, and just inside this 
the channel narrowed still further. Neither the 
works nor the mine-fields were located with any 
exactitude. Except for the naval 6-inch guns, 
there was nothing which could reach a ship at a 
range of 12,000 yards. Thus, had aerial spotting 
been available it would have been possible, given 
plenty of ammunition of the right kind, to destroy 
the forts in slow time from anchored positions to 
seaward. Failing this, the forts and mine-fields 
were well placed to support one another, and to- 
gether formed a most formidable obstacle to the 
bombardment of Smyrna or the entry of its harbour. 
As to the Turkish naval forces believed to be based 
on the port, we had knowledge of nothing more 
formidable than four small coastguard steamers 
armed with light guns, and four motor boats. 
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The Admiral planned to open his attack by a 
bombardment at 14,000 yards range, and, having 
made his junction with the battleships Znumph 
and Switftsure early on the 5th, he lost no time in 
steering up the gulf and opened fire on Yeni Kale 
fort at II A.M. 

This attack, which elicited no reply, was con- 
tinued for an hour, shell after shell falling, appar- 
ently, within the enclosure of the fort, after which, 
closing in to 10,000 yards, the hammering was 
continued for a further hour. 

Admiral Peirse reported favourably on the result 
of this bombardment, and a division of five mine- 
sweeping trawlers having now arrived, he decided 
on bolder measures for the morrow. His plan was 
for the mine-sweepers to sweep a channel in full 
daylight up to a mile and a half from Yeni Kale 
under the cover of the three heavy ships. These 
accordingly closed in to 10,000 yards from the 
forts, while at 7.45 A.M. the trawlers commenced to 
get out their sweeps. This, however, was the 
signal for the enemy to unmask, and a heavy fire 
was opened on the mine-sweepers, while 6-inch 
guns engaged the Triumph and Euryalus. Ordering 
the trawlers to withdraw, Peirse now used the big 
ships to engage the batteries which had revealed 
themselves, and after an hour and a half silenced 
them, and forty minutes later withdrew his ships. 
In view of what had occurred, it was clear that the 
trawlers could not sweep by daylight until the guns 
had been silenced, but they had formed an admir- 
able means of drawing the enemy’s fire. So the 
same afternoon the bombardment was renewed, 
a pair of trawlers being sent in to draw the fire once 
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more. The firing seemed fairly successful, but its 
real results could only be conjectured in the absence 
of any form of observation, and it was with pleasur- 
able feelings that the Admiral welcomed the 
arrival of the Ann Rickmers, a merchant ship fitted 
to carry seaplanes. Unfortunately, as he knew, 
neither of her seaplanes was fitted with wireless 
telegraphy, and consequently no more could be 
hoped from them than to locate the enemy gun 
positions and make a general report of damage 
after a bombardment. Still this was something, 
and ought to give him a fair idea of the progress 
he was making. 

In the course of the day, however, the Admiral 
received a telegram from the Admiralty which 
entirely altered the conduct of affairs. It ran as 
follows :— 


** After destroying the forts you should get in 
touch with Vali and negotiate for surrender of all 
small craft likely to be of use for landing troops 
elsewhere. You should not threaten to bombard 
city, but may promise not to do so if he meets 
your wishes. Tell him the fall of Constantinople 
cannot be long delayed. We do not intend to get 
involved in military operations in Smyrna, but by 
persuasion, following the destruction of forts and 
events in Dardanelles, you may be able to acquire 
a large measure of control.” 


This telegram gave the Admiral much food for 
reflection. It inferred that the Vali or civil governor 
of the Smyrna district would be disposed to nego- 
tiate, and to permit an occupation of Smyrna in 
return for guarantees of the safety of the city. To 
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make such an agreement even after the forts had 
all been destroyed would be an act of treachery to 
the central Turkish government, and that it could 
be seriously contemplated indicated that a speedy 
break up of the Turkish Empire seemed possible 
to the authorities at home. He noted that the 
destruction of the shore defences by his two battle- 
ships and one cruiser seemed to be a foregone con- 
clusion, and further, that the object to be attained, 
namely, the blocking of Smyrna against submarines, 
was now supplemented by the acquisition of small 
craft for use in operations against Constantinople. 
It must have seemed to him, as he remembered his 
three bombardments already carried out without 
any tangible results, that the Admiralty were build- 
ing too much on the assumption of his easy success. 
But he decided to continue his efforts, this time at 
closer range and making such use as he could of 
the seaplanes. 

Thus, at 11 A.M. on the 7th of March, the squadron 
closed in to 8000 yards from Yeni Kale and engaged 
it, as well as two other batteries which had now been 
located. In the afternoon the Triumph closed in 
still further and succeeded in destroying a field-gun 
battery. The seaplanes were a disappointment. 
They suffered from engine trouble, and did not 
succeed in making any effective reconnaissance. 
To all this the Turkish batteries made no reply, but 
the Admiral, too wise to attribute this to any per- 
manent effect of his fire, became convinced that 
the forts could only be destroyed at close range, 
and that it would be necessary to sweep the mine- 
field in order to reach effective bombarding posi- 
tions. But daylight sweeping had already proved 
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impracticable, and he therefore turned his atten- 
tion to a night operation in which the ships were 
to endeavour with their guns to put out the search- 
lights and keep down the Turkish gun-fire, leaving 
the trawlers free to sweep. 

That night the Triumph closed in within a mile 
of the mine-field and anchored, and whenever a 
searchlight showed it was immediately smothered 
by gun-fire until extinguished. It was intended 
that under this cover the trawlers should sweep, 
but unfortunately there was some delay, and by the 
time they were ready to begin a bright moon had 
risen, and the Zriumph was unable to maintain her 
position, so that the operations had to be postponed 
till the following night. 

In spite of his uncertainty as to what he had 
actually achieved, the Admiral felt justified in 
assuming that he must already have done a good 
deal of material damage, and that the time was 
ripe to commence the overtures indicated by the 
Admiralty. He therefore signalled, through Malta, 
to the United States Consul-General at Smyrna, 
requesting that the Vali might be informed that if 
an envoy were sent out at noon on the gth of March 
under a white flag, the Admiral would transmit to 
him a communication. 

While these events were in progress, the Turkish 
destroyer Demir Hissar, commanded by a German, 
Lieutenant-Commander von Freigs, assisted by 
another German lieutenant, but retaining. a 
Turkish captain and crew, had stolen out of the 
Dardanelles into the Aegean and, after approach- 
ing Tenedos, which seemed too well guarded by 
British destroyers for an attack to be safe, had made 
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her way towards Smyrna. She passed up the gulf 
by night, and observing two British ships near Long 
Island, fired a torpedo at each and then retired 
into a little bay half-way up a subsidiary gulf called 
Gul-Baghche. Both torpedoes missed, and the ships, 
probably the Swftsure and Euryalus, remained quite 
unaware of the attack. The unknown presence 
of an enemy destroyer, hiding within striking 
distance of our squadron, was fraught with exciting 
possibilities ! 

During the next day a strong wind blew, and 
misty conditions prevented a seaplane reconnais- 
sance, so once again the Triumph and Swiftsure had 
nothing better to rely 6n than their own judgment 
and observation to help them in the bombardment 
which they carried out at 8000 yards. This time 
the batteries replied, and for the second time the 
ships received a fair amount of punishment. That 
night the operation which had miscarried the night 
before was again ordered. The battleships anchored 
close in to engage the searchlights, while the 
trawlers made a determined attempt to sweep the 
channel towards Yeni Kale, and so effective was 
the cover of the battleships that they completed 
their sweep without being engaged. Unfortunately, 
on the return journey one of them hit a mine, and 
sank with the loss of ten men. 

As dawn broke on the goth, the Turks were 
observed to be doing something off Yeni Kale 
Point, and it was soon made out that they were 
sinking merchant ships there, apparently to further 
block the channel already impeded by the mine- 
fields. 

This was the day on which the meeting had been 
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asked for, under a flag of truce, and accordingly 
at 10 A.M. the battleships approached flying white 
flags, as well as a signal in the international code 
to the effect that they wished to communicate. 
But their reception was not altogether what their 
Admiral had hoped for. For a long time nothing 
occurred. There was no sign of any boat approach- 
ing, and all seemed quiet in the forts. Then at 
noon precisely, with complete disregard of the white 
flags which had now been displayed for two hours, 
Yeni Kale battery opened fire on the JTrumph. 
Such an act might be taken as an indication that 
his overtures were definitely rejected, or it might 
be merely a mistake on the part of the Turkish 
Battery Commander, but it could have but one 
reply, namely, to haul down the flag of truce and 
commence a bombardment of the forts. 

This was duly done. For an hour the ships 
bombarded, and then withdrew, sending a sea- 
plane to reconnoitre and observe the damage 
inflicted. At 3.45 P.M., however, a boat flying a 
white flag was observed coming out of Vourla Scala, 
and this proved to be the answer to the Admiral’s 
signal. The boat ranged alongside the Flagship, 
bringing Mr. George Horton, the American Consul- 
General, and Cari Biba Bey, the envoy of the Vali. 

Received with all the ceremony and punctilio so 
rigidly observed on board a man-of-war, they were 
ushered down to the Admiral’s cabin, and here a — 
letter was handed to Cari Biba demanding the 
unconditional surrender of all the forts and the 
clearing of mines from the channel into Smyrna. 
In the event of this being accepted, we undertook 
not to harm the city on the entry of our fleet, not to 
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occupy the district with military force, and not to 
interfere with the civil government. The letter 
hinted that agreement would pave the way to 
further negotiations which would be of advantage 
to the Vali. The reception of this communication 
by Cari Biba was distinctly friendly, and while not 
committing himself to anything, he gave hopes that 
some arrangement could be come to. At the same 
time, he pointed out that the military element was 
very strong in Smyrna, and he doubted whether 
they would see matters in the same light. 

The United States Consul-General, while main- 
taining his neutral attitude, confirmed the Admiral’s 
suggestion that the Vali was exceedingly well dis- 
posed towards the Allies. A reply was asked for by 
10 A.M. on the 11th, and in the meantime a truce 
was verbally arranged between the negotiants. 

When the little boat pushed off, there must have 
seemed to the Admiral to be a reasonable chance of 
success by negotiation where military operations 
were likely to be protracted. In the meantime, the 
Admiralty had probably come to realise that the 
results of the bombardment up to date were not 
what they had anticipated, and that their commit- 
ments at the Dardanelles precluded their sparing 
Peirse a larger force. Reluctantly, they must have 
realised that it might be necessary to abandon the 
operation. This attitude was reflected in their 
telegram, received by the Admiral next day while 
he was lying at anchor under flag of truce. 


** Admiralty to Admiral Peirse. 


*“Do not expend too much ammunition. If 
operations do not progress easily you should 
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gradually convert them into a demonstration and 
try diplomacy on Vali. Be ready to send Swzftsure 
and Triumph to Carden any time he needs them.” 


No immediate action seemed necessary on this 
telegram, which merely confirmed the steps he had 
already taken, but it could not have been pleasant 
to the Admiral to know that, far from the likelihood 
of reinforcements to assist him to carry through his 
proposition, he might at any time be bereft of his 
two battleships. Thus his one hope of bringing this 
operation to a successful issue seemed now to lie in 
negotiation. 

During the night a further incident disturbed the 
truce. The Demir Hissar, emerging from her hiding- 
place, approached the fleet, and succeeded in 
torpedoing the Ann Rickmers. Ignorant of the fact 
that an enemy destroyer was within reach, the 
Admiral concluded that the attack must have 
been made by a mine towed across her bows by 
a motorboat or steamboat. Whatever the method, 
it was a violation of the truce, and to lie at 
anchor any longer, exposed to enemy treachery, 
was impossible. The fleet weighed and proceeded 
to sea, leaving boats to attend on the Ann Rickmers, 
which, fortunately, remained afloat, having been 
torpedoed in her forehold which was full of 
timber. 

At daylight the squadron returned, and after steps 
had been taken to render the damaged ship sea- 
worthy, she was despatched to Mudros. 

The Turks were observed to be busy again sinking 
another large steamer near Yeni Kale ; it certainly 
looked as if the blocking of the port, for which the 
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operation had been undertaken, was being carried 
out by the enemy himself, and the Admiral’s view 
of the situation at this time is reflected in his 
telegram to the Admiralty, which ran as follows :— 


** Ann Rickmers torpedoed in gulf 2 A.M. apparently 
by mine towed across bow by steamboat. Vessel 
still afloat. As this is second flagrant breach 
of truce, it is evident military dominate Vali. 
Squadron proceeded to Mitelene to coal. As 
channel is now probably blocked for big ships and 
no steamers have entered or left since our arrival, it 
is unlikely submarines could venture through 
mine-fields.”’ 


But no sooner had the Admiral despatched this 
message than a boat flying a white flag emerged 
from Vourla Scala, and the situation changed again. 
The boat contained two Englishmen, C. J. Giroud 
and E. R. Whittall, accompanied by a Turkish 
officer. They explained that they had been sent 
out by the Vali as a preliminary to his further reply 
to the Admiral’s demands. Their information 
threw a good deal of light on the situation. It 
appeared that the Vali, Rahmi Bey, had always 
been particularly friendly to the British, and had 
taken great trouble on their behalf when hostilities 
broke out. He had already been approached by 
Allied diplomatic representatives from Athens, and 
some sort of negotiation had been in progress when 
the bombardment rudely disturbed it. It seemed 
that the first action of the Turks when the attack 
commenced was to intern all the British inhabitants. 
As far as the probable action of Rahmi was con- 
cerned, the Englishmen could indicate nothing 
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definite, but they pointed out that Rahmi was only 
the civil governor, while the defence of the city lay 
in the hands of the military. 

Later on that day came Cari Biba Bey, carrying 
the Vali’s official reply. To the disappointment of 
the Admiral this proved to be an uncompromising 
refusal, in which the Vali conveyed that he felt 
complete confidence in the defences. 

The Admiral called attention to the breaking 
of the truce by the Turks during the previous 
night, whereupon Cari Biba expressed the greatest 
regret, and assured the Admiral that the action of 
the Turkish destroyer had been without the 
sanction or knowledge of the authorities at Smyrna. 
In spite of the definite nature of the written word 
of which he was the bearer, Cari Biba let it be 
understood that the way was still open for further 
negotiations, which the Vali was disposed to look 
upon favourably. 

Thus the interview ended, after a further truce 
had been arranged in writing, and the Admiral 
was moved to send the following telegram to the 
Admiralty :— 


“Attack on Ann Rickmers made by the T.B. 
in islands and not a violation of truce. Have 
had another interview with Vali’s representative. 
Have arranged for truce in writing, and have 
hopes of bringing negotiations to successful con- 
clusion.” 


In the meantime, the cruiser Dublin had arrived, 
bringing Major W. H. Deeds, an officer on the 
staff of General Birdwood, who previous to the 
war had held an appointment under the Vali 
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and was well known in Smyrna, in addition to 
being a fluent Turkish scholar. 

His personal acquaintance with the Vali, and 
his knowledge of the locality, pointed to him as 
the one person who could bring these negotiations 
to a successful conclusion, and the Admiral accord- 
ingly landed him at Vourla Scala under protection | 
of the truce, to enable him to communicate with 
Smyrna and ascertain if the Vali would give him 
a personal interview. 

The reply was in the affirmative, Rahmi Bey 
being ready to meet him at a rendezvous outside 
the city. The British envoy was to go alone, and 
the Vali guaranteed his safe return. On receipt 
of this reply, Deeds returned to the Flagship and 
reported, urging the Admiral to allow him to go, 
and Admiral Peirse, convinced that a personal 
interview with the Vali was the only way in which 
a successful conclusion could now be reached, 
handed to Deeds a revised set of conditions which 
he was prepared to offer, and gave him a free hand 
to explain and discuss these with the Turkish 
Governor. 

The new terms were designed to indicate not so 
much a surrender as the adoption on the part of 
Smyrna of a kind of armed neutrality. The 
Governor was asked, in the first place, to liberate 
belligerent nationals. Secondly, he was to clear 
the channel of mines to admit of free entry of 
neutral vessels, to immobilise the forts and batteries, 
and to give a guarantee that if these were not 
attacked they would take no further part in the 
operations during the war. In the event of any 
enemy warships or ships taking shelter in Smyrna, 
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the naval forces of the Allies were to be at liberty 
to enter the port without let or hindrance, and to 
take the necessary action to deal with the enemy 
vessels, but such an action would not include any 
operations against the city, the forts, or the military 
defences. 

It was asking a good deal of the Vali, for one 
cannot imagine that in the event of Turkey being 
still a coherent unit at the end of the war the 
penalty exacted for thus placing a fortified port at 
the disposal of the Allies could be less than his head. 
He could not even plead necessity, for, with the 
forts and mine-fields still in being, and the channel 
blocked by sunken ships, his military situation was 
still favourable. Thus the only motive which 
could induce him to concede such advantages 
would be a belief that Turkey was beaten, and that 
the Allies would be able to support and protect 
him in the future. On the other hand, if the 
Admiral was to achieve by negotiation the closing 
of Smyrna to enemy submarines as the Admiralty 
demanded, he could not well ask less. 

Armed with this document then, which he must 
have felt could only be justified by carrying con- 
viction that in the alternative the Allies would 
certainly destroy the defences and take the town, 
Deeds returned to Vourla Scala, and in a closed car 
with blinds drawn, and escorted by two Turkish 
officers, he was driven away into the country, and 
at noon met the Vali accompanied by the ubi- 
quitous Cari Biba. 

Rahmi Bey was most friendly, welcoming his 
old friend with a kindly smile, and listening gravely 
while Deeds explained the terms the Admiral 
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offered him. There was no mention in these terms 
of the word submarine, and Deeds took care not 
to use it, and it really seems that the Turkish 
Governor from beginning to end never grasped 
what it was the Allies wanted, why they had 
attacked Smyrna, and why they were negotiating 
with him. 

He explained to Deeds that the proceedings 
frankly puzzled him, he was not the military 
governor, and not responsible for the defences. 
Why then, if the Allies wished to treat, should they 
treat with him? For the rest the military situation 
was good. The forts were still practically un- 
touched, and Smyrna possessed plenty of ammuni- 
tion and war stores. 

But, he went on, waxing now somewhat indig- 
nant, he was fully aware what was at the bottom 
of the Admiral’s proposals ; it was a political move, 
they knew in England that he had treated the 
English at Smyrna well. They thought he was 
susceptible to a bribe, and that through him they 
would be able to gain some political advantages. 
It was obvious that this was at the bottom of the 
proposals they were trying to make him. These 
proposals he could not entertain. 

In vain Deeds pointed out that not only could 
Smyrna be quite easily subdued, but that the 
Dardanelles were on the point of falling, and that 
Constantinople would soon be in the hands of the 
Allies. Asia Minor would thus be on a new footing, 
and it would be well for the Governor to consider 
what would be in the best interest of his district 
in the long run. 

But here the Turks revealed their attitude to the 
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Dardanelles expedition. They were not so convinced 
that Constantinople would fall, and even should it 
do so, there would be no question, they said, of 
Turkey throwing up the sponge. With the support 
of Germany, for whose fighting power they had the . 
greatest admiration, Turkey, they said, had every 
intention of continuing to fight. 

Perceiving at length that the bluff was too 
thin, or at all events premature, and that Rahmi 
had no intention of conceding anything, Deeds 
brought the interview to a close; and it must be 
confessed that the diplomatic honours remained 
with the Vali, who had not allowed himself to be 
bluffed and had maintained his personal honour 
and integrity, while showing the strictest courtesy 
and correctness to his old-time friends and present 
enemies. 

The Vali wound up somewhat slyly, by begging 
Deeds to return to his service, perhaps as a subtle 
Oriental hint that the Allies’ requests amounted 
to an invitation to him to enter theirs. 

When Deeds returned and reported the results of 
his conversation to Admiral Peirse, it became clear 
to the latter that nothing but loss of dignity could 
result from any further attempts to negotiate, and 
he thereupon despatched a letter, breaking off 
negotiations, terminating the truce, and holding 
the Allies free to take such action as they thought fit. 

Having thus ended the diplomatic entr’acte, he 
turned his attention once more to the military 
situation. This was a curious one. His experiences 
up to date had taught him that, given a sufficiency 
of ships and ammunition, he could in time sweep 
the channel, and then close in and destroy the guns 
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in the more obvious positions ; but since the whole 
region was full of enemy troops, and its occupation 
by our land forces was out of the question, any 
permanent immobilisation of the defences seemed 
hopeless, for field-guns or howitzers could be 
brought up night after night to concealed positions, 
and an immense expenditure of ammunition would 
be continually necessary if the port were to be kept 
open for our ships. Thus to continue the bombard- 
ment seemed a fruitless diversion. On the other 
hand, he found in the Turkish blocking operations, 
so hastily and assiduously carried out as a direct 
result of his bombardment, something which made 
him smile. For, after all, his main object was to 
deny the port to enemy submarines, and it seemed 
as if in their blind misinterpretation of his object 
the Turks had been at the greatest pains to assist 
him in this matter. They had now sunk no less 
than five ships across the narrow channel, and 
taking this fact in conjunction with their mine- 
field, which he knew, to his cost, to be effective, 
it seemed that, for the time being at any rate, the 
port was definitely blocked. He embodied his 
conclusions in a telegram to the Admiralty, running 
as follows :— 


°° Vali refuses to come to any terms. He had 
evidently hoped to get something for nothing. He 
realises strength of military position, and no further 
result can be hoped for from parleying. Bombard- 
ment has attained its original object. He has sunk 
three more ships in channel, thus completely 
blocking and preventing use of port as submarine 
base. Belligerent nationals have now been released 
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since bombardment suspended, but will certainly 
be interned again if it is resumed. No advantage 
will be gained by any further mere demonstration 
which, unless immediately followed up in large 
force, can only result in loss of prestige. Shall, 
therefore, terminate truce 9 A.M. 14th March, 
informing Vali that as all overtures repulsed, Allies 
hold themselves free to take any military measures 
they think fit against Smyrna in the future.” 


This able summary of the situation having been 
duly reviewed at the Admiralty, elicited a reply on 
the 15th of March, directing Admiral Peirse to send 
Swifisure and Triumph back to Admiral Carden, and 
to return himself to Egypt. Deeds to return to 
General Birdwood. 

To Admiral Peirse was awarded neither praise 
nor blame, and the Admiralty’s satisfaction in the 
knowledge that their object had been at all events 
temporarily achieved, must have been mitigated 
by the realisation that the Turkish forts at Smyrna, 
like those at the Dardanelles, had proved a very 
tough nut for ships to crack, and that their attempt 
at negotiations, based on so thin a bluff, had been 
a failure. 

It is a pity that Admiral Peirse now disappears 
from the scene; it would have been pleasant to 
record that the partial success which had crowned 
his efforts had been subsequently converted by 
him into a permanent one ; but history is stubborn, 
and will not always mould itself to the dramatic 
needs of the narrator. Peirse returned to Egypt, and 
Carden surrendered his command to De Robeck, 
who thereupon became the most interested person in 
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the fate of the fortified port of Smyrna. Under his 
care lay the immense fleet concentrating at the 
Dardanelles, and in his responsibility was vested 
the safety of the numerous transports bearing troops 
from Alexandria. Smyrna lay on his line of com- 
munications like a highwayman with a blunderbuss 
hiding somewhere in the bushes, but for the moment 
the highwayman was powerless, for he could get 
no bullets. 

Before reviewing the measures Admiral de Robeck 
took, let us for a moment follow the fortunes of the 
gallant, if unlucky, little Demir Hissar, who on the 
night of the roth-11th of March had achieved her 
one success in torpedoing the Ann Rickmers, and 
had thereupon bolted into Smyrna harbour. Here, 
doubtless, the German director of operations, Von 
Freigs, and the Turkish Captain were the heroes 
of the hour. The tale of their hazardous escape 
from the Dardanelles thronged with British ships, 
their clandestine wanderings about the Aegean 
Isles, culminating in their hiding in the Smyrna 
gulf, and, after two failures, their success in tor- 
pedoing a British ship and driving the Fleet to sea, 
must have made magnificent telling! It was true 
that at the time there was a truce on, but such 
unwelcome facts, tending to dull the lustre of a 
page of glory, are always minimised by the 
narrators. 

The Demir Hissar had run out of torpedoes, and 
thus was compelled to suspend her activities until 
more could be sent by rail from Constantinople. 
By the roth of April, however, the new torpedoes 
had arrived, and the little vessel, burning to add 
to her laurels, stole once more out of the gulf, 
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evading the British patrols by keeping close to the 
shore. Once clear, she made for the transport 
route between Skyros and Mudros, and it was not 
very long before she sighted a large ship proceeding 
unescorted. Our method at that time was, in fact, 
to allow transports to sail without escort. The route 
was well patrolled, there were destroyers at Skyros 
ready to act, enemy submarines had not yet made 
their appearance, and the only other known danger 
came from the torpedo craft, believed to be at 
Smyrna. These, however, were contained (though 
ineffectively, as it proved) by a close patrol of two 
destroyers at the mouth of the gulf. So, as we have 
said, our transports sailed unescorted, with the 
result which will be related. 

The ship sighted by the Demir Hissar was the 
transport Manitou, bringing up a large consign- 
ment of troops of the 29th Division, and seeing 
a destroyer signalling to her, she assumed it to be 
British and stopped. It so happened that the men 
were at boat drill and were all on deck, distributed 
in groups opposite the various boats. These, 
however, were incapable of carrying more than a 
third of the passengers. 

The surprise and consternation of all may be 
imagined, when the destroyer, steaming up within 
hailing distance, hoisted the Turkish ensign, and 
speaking in English through a megaphone, gave 
them three minutes to abandon ship. The Captain 
was caught in a difficult situation ; he was unarmed, 
and even the rifles of the troops were without 
ammunition. All he could do was to report by 
wireless what was happening, and to effect delay 
by parleying with the enemy. This he did, plead- 
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ing, very truly, that three minutes was not enough 
to abandon ship, and the Turkish Commander 
amiably extended it to ten minutes. 
_ With the men standing by the boats, it was almost 
inevitable that someone would start to lower them, 
and the inevitable in this case happened. Many of 
the boats were lowered, some of them badly over- 
crowded, and in one case a davit broke and the boat 
was capsized, precipitating a large number of men 
into the water. This was unfortunate, for once 
encumbered with boats and men in the water, the 
Captain was deprived of his one resource, flight, 
which might have saved him. In the confusion of 
attempting to rescue the swimming soldiers, the 
ten minutes’ grace elapsed, and the Demir Hissar 
fired her torpedo. 7 

Truly Allah is sometimes merciful even to 
Christians! The Islamic torpedo, though fired 
from close to, at a stopped ship, contrived to miss, 
and the Captain of the Manitou breathed again. 
At this moment a ship appeared on tlie horizon ; 
it was the Osiris, an unarmed despatch boat bring- 
ing the mails to Mudros. The Demir Hissar, alarmed 
at the possible interruption, at once went off to 
investigate, but the Oszris was fast and showed her a 
clean pair of heels, whereupon she returned to the 
Manitou and fired a second torpedo. Again Allah 
was merciful, for again the torpedo missed ! 
German looked at Turk, and Turk looked at 
German, but neither could suggest any further 
offensive action; the tragic fact was that there were 
no more torpedoes, and without further ado, the 
Demir Hissar made off at top speed. 

Meanwhile, the wireless message of the Manitou 
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had energised everything in the district, and the 
Jed and Kennet from Skyros were away like arrows 
from a bow, while the Wear from the Smyrna patrol 
was also directed to the scene. It was not long 
before the first two sighted the enemy’s smoke, 
and began to close on her as she made for the south 
end of Chios on her way to Smyrna. As she rounded 
it somewhere about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
still hoping perhaps to be able to hide somewhere 
till nightfall and so effect her escape, a horrid sight 
met the hunted gaze of her Commander. It was the 
Wear coming down the Chios Channel on an 
opposite course. 

With two large destroyers astern and one ahead, 
the little Turk was fairly trapped, and making the 
best of a bad bargain, she turned to port and ran 
herself ashore in the bay, where she became a 
complete wreck. 

In all haste a charge was laid to blow her to 
pieces, while the crew hurriedly landed and were 
interned by the Greek Governor of the island. 

Thus ended a very gallant adventure, which 
might easily have had most serious consequences 
for ourselves had the bravery of its conduct been 
combined with a greater efficiency of the material. 

Returning from our digression to the operations 
against Smyrna, it 1s interesting to see how Admiral 
de Robeck met the situation. His first action was to 
establish a blockade of the port, and for this he 
allotted a battleship, afterwards replaced by a 
cruiser, two destroyers, two trawlers and some 
small craft; and this force, based on the land- 
locked harbour of Port lero in Mitelene, set a close 
watch on the gulf. The exploits of the Demir 
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Essar, however, prompted him to further measures, 
and the only true and permanent solution of the 
problem was at last reached, namely, to close the 
gulf by mine-fields. There was, however, at that 
time a serious shortage of mines, and an effective 
mine-field was beyond our powers. Nevertheless, 
even a few mines would constitute an effective 
threat, and it was decided to make the most of what 
was available. 

On the night of the roth of May, the Gazelle, a 
small vessel, fitted to carry nineteen mines, entered 
the gulf escorted by the Doris. The plan was to 
lay these mines as close in as possible, where, owing 
to the narrowness of the channel, they would be 
effective ; and in the belief that the Turkish field 
did not extend as far out as Pelican Point, it was 
decided to lay them on a north and south line, off 
this spit. Doris edged in close, and whenever a 
Turkish searchlight lit up, she smothered it with a 
salvo, to such effect that the Turkish fire, which was 
freely opened against both the Gazelle and the 
Doris, was wild and scored no hits, while two of the 
Turkish searchlights were completely destroyed. 
Thus supported, the Gazelle succeeded in reaching 
her position, and laid her mines according to plan ; 
and owing to the curious fact that she laid them 
almost over the outermost lines of Turkish mines, 
her true purpose never dawned upon the enemy, 
who concluded that she was mine-sweeping ! She 
was, in truth, lucky to get away without being 
blown up. 

As time went on, more mines became available, 
and on the 3rd of June the French mine-layer 
Casabianca, whilst attempting to put down a mine- 
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field inside Long Island, most unfortunately blew 
up, thus following the precedent of her illustrious 
namesake at Aboukir Bay. 

In July we placed look-outs on Long Island, and 
the Gazelle blocked the channel abreast of it with a 
new field of 200 mines. In August 1915 Long 
Island was cleared of its civil inhabitants, and in 
September a further 200 mines were laid by 
H.M.S. Latona. 

Thus the gulf was at last effectively blocked, but 
in order to ensure that it should remain so, the 
mine-field must be kept under continual observa- 
tion, and in March 1916 Long Island was occupied 
by a small naval force, an aerodrome was con- 
structed, and the small monitor, M 30, was sent 
to provide the necessary gun power. But this was 
more than the Turks could stand, and the large 
military forces lying inert at Smyrna were at last 
given a task on which they might employ them- 
selves. Dragging guns along the road to Vourla, 
and thence across country to suitable positions on 
the southern shore, they began to make things un- 
pleasant on Long Island. They wrecked the aero- 
drome, set M 30 on fire, and since we were not 
prepared to hold it by force, they eventually com- 
pelled the evacuation of the island. 

From that time on the patrol of the gulf had to 
be a more distant one, and it cannot be claimed that 
the mine-field was effectively observed. Never- 
theless, it served its purpose, and during the whole 
course of the war, so far as the writer is able to 
ascertain, only twice did enemy submarines enter 
Smyrna, in May and June of 1915, and on both 
occasions we became aware of it, though our 
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inadequate weapons did not enable us to destroy 
them. From June 1915 to the end of the war, 
the terrors of the mine-field were too serious to 
be risked, and Smyrna was never used again. 
Thus, although through means quite other than 
those originally conceived, the port of Smyrna was 
effectually blocked. 


2II 


CHAPTER X 
THE TURKS PARALYSED IN THE MARMORA 


By July the Army was well established on the 
peninsula, though its progress had fallen far short 
of our sanguine hopes. The Turks had brought 
very large forces against us and were defending 
their homeland with all the tenacity which might 
be expected, under the skilful direction of the 
German, Liman von Sanders. 

Our Navy, though it supported and maintained 
the Army, and though it provided, when called 
upon, artillery support of great intensity, if varying 
effect, was thrown into a state of waiting so far as 
the main operation was concerned. Yet the 
soldiers relied on it in a manner touching in its 
completeness. The Navy had never failed them, 
and it was inconceivable that it ever should. Only 
the consciousness of this close and warm support, 
this vast reserve of sea power which surrounded 
them on three sides, supplied and nurtured them, 
could reinforce or withdraw them, or harry the 
enemy whenever and wherever desired, enabled 
them to cling on undismayed to the small corner 
of rocky, waterless, and shell-ridden enemy country 
which they had won. 

Thus the blow which fell in June, when German 
submarines made their appearance and started 
sinking our battleships, was a heavy one. It neces- 
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sitated big ships being almost entirely withdrawn. 
No longer could they anchor or lie off the enemy 
coast, firing at their leisure ; henceforth they could 
only permit themselves short bombardments while 
moving at high speed, suitably escorted ;_ there- 
after they had to retire to protected bases behind 
nets. Steady support to the troops could only 
now be given by destroyers and light cruisers, 
supplemented, as time went on, by monitors and 
old cruisers with special under-water protection. 
In a word, 12-inch guns had been replaced by 
6-inch. 

But the effort of our own submarines, acting so 
effectively on the enemy main line of communica- 
tion, was in striking contrast to all this. Stoker, 
Boyle, and Nasmith had supplied a number of 
most heartening incidents, proving that the Navy 
was functioning not only on the flanks of our own 
Army, but in the enemy’s rear as well. 

It was a magnificent tonic, and aware of the 
value of their work, the little group which made 
up the submarine unit spent themselves in the 
determined effort to maintain one or more boats 
always in the Marmora. 

The Hindu Kush, their old parent ship, though 
retained to provide accommodation, had been 
replaced as depot by the Adamant, which main- 
tained not only our own considerable flotilla, but 
also the French boats, of which there were at least 
nine. And when the Adamant’s resources were over- 
taxed, the repair ship Reliance stepped in, and 
between them the work was done. The full story 
of the achievements of this most gallant unit has 
been told elsewhere. In these pages, the writer 
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is privileged to pick and choose, and since space 
forbids a full account, believing that a few inci- 
dents studied and related in detail are of more 
value and greater interest than a large number 
briefly touched upon, he will confine himself to 
some of the further doings of E 11. 

She had taken advantage of her “ rest *? period 
to have a 12-pounder fitted, for experience had 
shown that a gun was a necessity for the work in 
hand, and by the 5th of August she was ready for 
the fray once more, so leaving Kephalo at 1.30 
that morning, she proceeded under escort to the 
entrance of the Straits. 

Nasmith knew well that the Turks had not been 
idle and that he must expect to encounter nets 
and obstructions, more formidable than those he 
had negotiated in the past. Yet previous success 
had bred in that company a confidence that, no 
matter what puzzling situations they might find 
themselves in, the resource of their commander, 
the bravery and ability of all hands, and the 
delightful responsiveness and efficiency of their 
boat, would combine to find a way out. 

So that it was in high confidence, and with the 
finest type of ardour, so naturally grown as to be 
unconscious, animating every soul on board, that 
E, 11 moved silently up the northern shore as far 
as Suandere, where the first group of light Q.F. 
batteries and searchlights was known from harsh 
experience to be. Here she dived, and here before 
very long her adventures began. She was only at 
20 feet, when it was perceived that something was 
holding her and forcing her up. Probably a wire 
hawser fouling the periscope, ridden up to that 
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height by the guard wire rigged from the stem to 
the periscope standard. 

Nasmith stopped, waited till the strain had 
eased, then lowered his periscope ; whereupon the 
obstruction cleared. Rising to the surface to 
examine the damage, he found that there was 
fortunately none, but he could just make out 
astern a line of buoys across the channel between 
which must be stretched the wire hawser which 
had hampered him, and which might so easily 
have bent his periscope. 

Having cleared the first obstruction in the death 
or glory obstacle race, he dived once more, this 
time deep, to pass under the mine-field. It was of 
necessity for all on board a time of tension, for 
although at 70 feet depth they believed themselves 
below the mine-field, yet deep mines might well 
have been laid since E 11’s last journey, or even 
had they not, the experience on the last trip of 
fouling the mine moorings might easily be repeated, 
perhaps with less happy results. 

The hull of a submarine is like a sound-box, and 
noises from the outside conveyed by the water, and 
above all, the sound of anything touching the hull, 
are heard in a magnified form within. But just now 
silence reigned as the boat moved forward on her 
motors, while every one knew that above them, 
around them, and perhaps ahead of them lay in 
alert stillness the horned globes whose touch meant 
death. Five minutes passed, then five more, when 
well forward on the starboard side a faint bump 
was felt which, like the call of a bugle, quickened 
all hearts to a strained alertness. A second passed, 
then, bump! A big one, right amidships! Ye 
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gods ! why were they not already shattered and 
struggling with the inrushing surge? Surely the 
third bump must do it, and instants pass like hours, 
while all listen but none stir. 

But the third bump never came, and when at last 
it was realised that the mine must now be well 
astern, there were signs of tension relaxed. 

One man scratched himself, another said, “‘ Phew, 
that was a near one!” But most men of the sailor 
type fortify themselves in anxious times with an 
armour of laughter. “ That was a bad egg Johnny 
Turk laid that time,’ remarked some one, and 
those within earshot laughed in relief. 

Only the Captain, to whom long experience had 
given the faculty of visualising submerged occur- 
rences, had correctly apprehended what had hap- 
pened. The mines possessed by the Turks were of 
German pre-war type, designed primarily for use 
against surface ships, not submarines. Conse- 
- quently their horns, the bending or breaking of 
which sets them off, were all in the upper hemi- 
sphere. A mine touched by a submarine on its 
lower side might easily bump along from stem to 
stern and not touch a horn. This is doubtless what 
had happened on this and many occasions when 
our submarines bumped them. It did not happen 
always, for at least three of the Allied flotilla now 
lie at the bottom of the famous Straits, victims of 
the “ Carbonit ” mine. 

One and a half hours later, after slow progress 
against the swift current, with occasional visits to 
shallow depth to observe the position by periscope, 
Nagara Point was successfully rounded, and, know- 
ing the principal anti-submarine net to be the next 
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obstacle, Nasmith dived to 110 feet to go beneath 
it if possible. But the net had evidently been ex- 
tended, for the boat’s way was suddenly checked, 
and she was hoisted up bodily to 90 feet. The 
moment had arrived, they were fairly in it, and it 
remained to be seen whether E11, which had 
never yet failed at a fence, had energy enough to 
break through. Suddenly, crack! Was it the wire 
parting? or had it, when taut as a harp-string, 
slipped up off the stem piece on to the jumping- 
wire which would guide it clear ? No matter which, 
the obstacle was past, for the boat began to surge 
ahead and soon regained her proper speed and was 
once more under control. The worst obstacle was 
passed, and E11 was quickly brought up to peri- 
scope depth to get a view of the anchorage at Ak 
Bashi Liman, where transports and sometimes 
battleships were wont to lie, so safe and snug 
behind the deep mines and strengthened net, touch- 
ingly believed to be submarine proof. Fortune 
continued to favour him, for there, within a mile, 
lay a large three-masted transport. 

*“‘ Starboard tube stand by,’’ went the signal to — 
the bow compartment. “ Starboard tube ready,” 
came the reply ; and a moment later, the periscope 
sight coming on, the button was pressed, the torpedo 
sped to its mark, and a thunderous explosion in the 
transport’s forehold heralded E 11’s arrival. 

It was still only 7 A.M., a quick passage, though 
not without incident, but one could not be regarded 
as “out of the wood” until Gallipoli had been 
passed, and it was nearly noon before the whitish 
houses of that town showed abaft the beam. 
Then at last it was possible to surface, and con- 
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tinuing the journey more rapidly to report a safe 
passage. 

But tranquillity was not to be too easily pur- 
chased ; a Turkish gunboat kept our submarine 
engaged the whole afternoon, while at dawn next 
morning a hydroplane surprised her by swooping 
down silently with engine shut off and dropping 
two bombs which fell creditably close. 

That afternoon was historic, for at three o’clock 
Boyle and Nasmith, the twin terrors of the Marmora, 
met at a prearranged rendezvous. What they said or 
how they celebrated the meeting is not recorded 
in any document to which the writer has been able 
to obtain access, but whatever it may have been, 
their conference was cut short by the appearance 
of that godsend to submarines, “ Smoke on the 
horizon.”” The two boats spread and dived to the 
attack, while the enemy, which proved to be a 
Turkish gunboat, came bravely on to her destruc- 
tion. Which boat would get the first shot? It was 
a matter of luck, for once dived, they had to keep 
to their areas and must not risk an under-water 
ramming episode. The lot fell to E11, and pre- 
sently a torpedo hit the gunboat amidships and she 
began to sink, only saving herself by hurriedly 
running aground, where, after another less success- 
ful torpedo had been fired at her, she had to be 
left. 

Few craft moved, it seemed, these days upon the 
face of the waters, but E 11 had in her 12-pounder 
gun a new toy which her Commander longed to 
try. So, approaching next day conveniently near 
the northern shore, at a spot where the military 
road leading to Gallipoli was in full view, he lay 
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submerged, watching it through his periscope. 
Submarines without even a gun—so he must have 
reflected—had established a virtual command of 
-this inland sea; what new possibilities did his 12- 
pounder open up? There were places, and this 
was one, where the military road followed the coast, 
others where the railway did so ; it seemed doubt- 
ful if he could lie for long enough in one place to 
establish any kind of command either of the road 
or railway, such as Larken had achieved off 
Alexandretta. ‘Yet it would be interesting to try 
and see how the enemy reacted. A bombardment 
or so would at least help to demoralise his troops, 
and might force him to expend precious field-guns 
in the defence of vulnerable places. 

There was plenty of time for these deliberations, 
for the road seemed as deserted as the sea. It was 
just daylight when he had taken up his position, 
fixing himself by proximity to a convenient buoy, 
and now it was after eleven o’clock and not a thing 
had passed. But patience had its reward, and a few 
moments later a fair-sized body of troops was seen 
marching along the road in the direction of 
Gallipoli. , Nasmith rose to the surface, manned his 
gun, and opened fire. A few rounds found the 
range, and soon his shell were dropping on the road, 
throwing the troops into confusion and causing 
them to scatter. But the column had quickly 
passed, and Err submerged once more in her 
watching position. By keeping close to the buoy, 
she could now make sure of opening fire with the 
correct range, without preliminaries. Soon a con- 
siderable column appeared, and rising again, the 
submarine let them have a burst of rapid fire, 
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Almost immediately the troops scattered, and 

ing such cover as the neighbouring ground 
afforded, faded from sight. An hour later a really 
big column appeared, and once again E 11 attacked 
them. But truly there is much to admire in the 
discipline and steadiness of the Turkish soldier. 
Though many casualties had to be left by the 
roadside, the column swung on, unchecked. For 
half an hour the troops passed by, and for half an 
hour Nasmith shelled them. But the enemy reply 
came at last ; it was just over two hours since E 11 
had first revealed herself, and that time had sufficed 
for the Turks to rush a field-gun to the scene and 
get it into action. Many a faithful Bashibazouk 
must have breathed a prayer of thanks to Allah as 
the good Turkish shell began to fall around their 
tormentor, who, once the tables were turned, lost 
no time in disappearing beneath the waves. 

It was the height of the summer, the weather was 
perfect, and the endless variety of adventures 
formed a marvellous tonic to all hands, keeping 
them in health and spirits; but no moment was 
more looked forward to than that when dark had 
fallen and the submarine could safely come to the 
surface and give fresh air to all hands while charg- 
ing her batteries. 

This process had just been completed on the 
night of the 7th-8th of August, and E 11 was lying 
some five miles off Gallipoli, when at 4.40 A.M. 
smoke was sighted. Diving to the attack, for it was 
now getting light, E 11 closed the smoke and soon 
made out a destroyer escorting a large ship. On 
they came, blindly oblivious to their danger, and 
the submarine, manceuvring into position, fired 
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one torpedo, hitting the big ship, now seen to be a 
battleship, full amidships. 

There was a muffled explosion, and almost 
immediately the wounded Turk heeled over to 
starboard and turned towards the shore, firing 
hard at the periscope in futile retaliation. Nasmith 
watched her, keeping a wary eye for her escort, and 
wondering whether she should chance to be his old 
enemy, the Hdzrredin Barbarossa which he had so 
nearly bagged on a former occasion. Certainly 
it looked like her, and as it turned out, though 
Nasmith could not be sure of it, it was she. Even 
as he watched, a sheet of red flame shot up, and 
like an expiring sea monster, she rolled over and 
sank. One more of Britain’s enemies, having 
fought her last fight, had gone where she could fight 
no more. 

But there was no time for musing, as a second 
destroyer was rapidly approaching, and nothing 
is more characteristic of the spirit which animated 
this fine type of England’s sea fighters than that at 
this moment of achievement, instead of making 
himself scarce in the anticipation of the inevitable 
hunt by two destroyers, his one thought was to get 
into position to torpedo the newcomer the moment 
she arrived. ‘The position was indeed achieved, 
and the torpedo fired, but alas! this time not with 
success, for though it was well aimed, it dived too 
deep and so passed beneath her. 

The following day found the persistent E-boat 
once more attacking troops on the Gallipoli road, 
but one warning had been enough for the Turks, 
always strong in defensive measures, and they soon 
brought field-guns into action and drove her off. 
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Life, these days, seemed.as full of adventures as a 
penny novelette ; one had, apparently, only to look 
round for some new distraction to unfold. This 
time it was E14, which could be made out far 
away to the north-eastward, engaging a steamer by 
gun-fire, and E11 hastened to the scene and joined 
in. Before long she too was in action, and the 
combined fire of the two boats soon set the steamer 
in a blaze. The work was done, and as E 11 fired 
her good-bye shot, it bade farewell indeed in a more 
emphatic manner than intended. 

Petty Officer John Kircaldy, gun-layer, it was 
who fired the shot, and it may be supposed that at 
that moment there was no more surprised gun- 
layer in the British Navy, for as he pressed his 
trigger he found himself pitching head over heels 
into the Sea of Marmora. Nasmith, on his bridge, 
saw the shot, and realising that there had been an 
accident, gave his first thought to the rescue of 
Kircaldy, who, if wounded or knocked unconscious, 
would quickly drown. But a glance showed that he 
was in good order and swimming strongly, and as 
the boat was lying stopped, would have no diffi- 
culty in scrambling on board. As for the 12- 
pounder, the apple of Nasmith’s eye, it presented 
a sorry spectacle. The mounting had given way 
and the gun had been forced right back by the 
recoil, and had very nearly followed Kircaldy into 
the blue waters of the Marmora. 

In vain the long-legged D’Oyly-Hughes patted 
and peered, the thing seemed past praying for, the 
Reliance, which had fitted it, had been less reliable 
than usual. But Nasmith had not given up hope. 
In the bowels of his ship was lodged a sage counsellor 
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in matters concerning iron and steel. ‘“‘ Send for 
the Chief E.R.A. to have a look at it,’ was all he 
said, and in due course Chief Engineroom Artificer 
L. GC. Allen hove himself up through the conning- 
tower, and cast a sagacious eye over the ill-starred 
piece. | 

Could anything be done with it, Allen was asked, 
and replied that he thought something could. By 
cutting away the upper part of the mounting, which 
was fractured, and dropping the gun down into 
the lower part, he thought it could once more be 
fired, the only drawback being that one must -be 
careful or one might fire through one’s own ship. 

So, while Nasmith took his boat away to unh- 
frequented waters and saw to it that Allen was able 
to work undisturbed on the surface, the artificers 
set to work with cold chisel, hammer, and drill, 
and in twenty-four hours the gun was ready for 
action once more. 

Many days now passed in which nothing of a 
very sensational nature occurred. 

Small sailing vessels, which were burnt, and 
hospital ships, which were scrupulously examined 
with every precaution against traps, seemed to be 
the only things moving just now; and after a 
series of such burnings and examinations, E11 
made her way to Mudania on the southern coast 
and varied the monotony by bombarding the rail- 
way station, thus putting to the test the efficiency 
of the repaired mounting. 

Dodging from point to point, and looking into 
harbours here and there, Nasmith had by the 
16th of August accounted for some ten to twelve 
sailing vessels, as well as a large steamer, torpedoed 
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in the mouth of Constantinople. He had found 
time to take ammunition from E 2, which had just 
arrived in the Marmora with a fresh supply, and 
had encountered successfully the first Turkish 
attempt at a Q ship. 

It happened in this way. One day, when in 
company with E 2, he sighted a small steamer, 
which, when attacked by gun-fire, ran towards the 
shore in a position where there were known to be 
guns. The two submarines engaged by turns, and 
while E 2 was firing, her gun-mounting collapsed, 
just as had that of E11. For a time there was 
silence, and then the little ship, which had so far 
shown no sign of being armed, turned back and 
approached her. This was a curious and suspicious 
circumstance, for an ordinarily behaved ship would 
have profited by the lull to make good her escape. 
So E 11 then took up the firing, closing in to about 
6000 yards, whereupon the little vessel once more 
turned and made for the shore. The shelling con- 
tinued, and presently the ship was hit twice in 
quick succession. This was evidently too much for 
her Captain’s patience, and deciding that it was 
now or never, he turned once more, and putting 
his ship on an approaching course suddenly opened 
on E11 with a number of well-directed guns. It 
was a trap! and there was no time to be lost, for 
a single hit might incapacitate the submarine from 
diving, and she would then most surely be lost. 
So with shell falling all round, Nasmith made 
speed to dive, as did E2, and thus the incident 
ended, for the Q ship presently gave up the quest 
and retired to Constantinople. She had had a 
great chance, but had failed through undue haste, 
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or else through the incapacity to endure shell-fire 
without replying. It takes big hearts to handle 
Q ships. 

The night following this episode was occupied 
in a journey southward, to put into effect a project 
which Nasmith had been nursing for some time, 
waiting for a favourable opportunity. It was to 
bombard a viaduct on the Baghdad Railway, 
which ran along the northern shore of the Gulf of 
Ismid. This railway was a vital link for the Turks, 
enabling them to draw troops for Gallipoli from 
their southern dominions, and to destroy the 
viaduct would indeed be a “ coup.” 

Anticipating that it might be defended, N asmith 
approached submerged, then, rising suddenly at 
close range, opened fire. But the enemy was on 
the alert, and after fifteen rounds had been fired 
and a few hits on the bridge supports obtained, a 
strong hostile reply from the shore necessitated 
abandoning the attack and diving, and even at 
the entrance to the gulf, where a sailing ship 
tempted Nasmith to rise once more, the prompt 
response of the shore guns, which must have been 
placed all along the coast, compelled him to 
retreat again beneath the waves. 

It was an unsatisfactory episode, and when 
D’Oyly-Hughes approached his Commander and 
volunteered to swim ashore with a gun-cotton 
charge and blow up the viaduct, Nasmith wel- 
comed the idea and decided to give it a trial. But 
it would be wise first of all to allow this region a 
day or two to quiet down, and to give the impres- 
sion that the submarine was at the opposite end 
of the Marmora. Four days were therefore occupied 
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in a cruise, first towards Constantinople, then to 
the western end of the Marmora, then into Artaki 
Bay, and finally to the Marmora Channel, and it 
was not till the afternoon of the 2oth that, lying 
stopped near the uninhabited Kalolimno Island, 
the preparations were completed for the novel 
expedition. 

These consisted in making and testing a small 
raft to carry a 16-lb. tin of gun-cotton, as well as 
the clothes and necessary accoutrements for one 
man, capable of being pushed along by a swimmer. 
fk. The plan eventually adopted was rather less 
ambitious than the destruction of the viaduct. 
Nasmith felt sure that it would be well guarded 
and very difficult of access, so that to break the 
line at some adjacent spot was the object definitely 
aimed at, with the proviso that should the viaduct 
prove on inspection to be slackly guarded, it might 
then be made the point of attack. All probable 
eventualities were discussed and a system of signals 
arranged, and when night fell E11’s nose was 
turned once more to the Gulf of Ismid. There she 
arrived about 2 A.M., and trimming down so that 
only her conning-tower was showing, she crept in 
and in towards the viaduct until her stem just 
grounded about three yards from the rocks. The 
night was a dark one, and a light breeze was blow- 
ing, just enough to drown small noises in the 
murmur of little waves lapping along the shore. 
The cliffs towered above, concealing the boat 
effectively from the gaze of coast watchers. Though 
on a balance of advantage the breeze was a help, 
yet it had its drawback, for 1t made it extremely 
difficult to keep the boat head-on to the shore. 
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Always her tendency was to drift broadside on, 
where she might have got into a position of great 
danger, but by keeping her propellers working, 
one ahead and one astern, Nasmith managed to 
find a condition of equilibrium which held her 
** bows on.” 

The little raft was then launched, carefully 
packed with D’Oyly-Hughes’ uniform, the heavy 
tin of gun-cotton, the priming charge, a torch, a 
whistle for signalling, a revolver, and a sharpened 
bayonet for silencing sentries without noise. When 
all was ready, the tall white figure of the First 
Lieutenant slipped silently into the lapping wave- 
lets, and, pushing his raft before him, disappeared 
into the deep shadows of the cliffs. It did not 
take him long to reach the shore, but already, on 
arrival, difficulties loomed up to hinder his enter- — 
prise. From the boat the cliffs had appeared steep, 
but it was hoped that they were scaleable, though 
from the nearer view-point they were revealed as a 
jagged vertical face, partly overgrown, quite im- 
possible to climb in the dark with a weight on 
one’s back. 

So, relaunching his raft, D’Oyly-Hughes swam 
quietly along the shore, looking for a likely place. 
About a quarter of a mile along, the cliff looked 
lower and more shelving, and here he landed, and, 
donning his clothes and slinging his charges, pro- 
ceeded to climb. Weighted as he was with so heavy 
a burden, and one moreover which must be treated 
with the greatest consideration, for a sharp knock 
might explode it, the going was perforce slow, and 
when at last the top was reached he was breathing 
hard and only too glad to pause for a minute while 
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he scanned the darkened landscape for coast 
watchers or any sign of movement. There was 
none ; silence reigned, and the irregular scrub of 
the foreground showed faintly against the hills 
behind. No railway was visible, but he knew that 
it ran not far inland and that the viaduct was on 
his right. Deciding to make for the railway, he 
strode forward, keeping a sharp look-out to right 
and left, and weapons in hand. After five minutes’ 
march and a few stumbles over boulders, he 
reckoned he should have reached it, but search as 
he might he could find no sign of a railway, and 
the overshadowing hills seemed to have receded as 
he advanced. Perhaps the line had taken a bend 
inland. There could be no other explanation, so 
he pushed on through the fields, determined to 
reach it, and after half an hour’s scramble was at 
last rewarded. There it lay, running to right and 
left, and, crossing to the northern side, which seemed 
to offer the best cover, he followed it in the direction 
of the viaduct. After an advance of a quarter of 
a mile or more, he was brought up by the sound 
of voices. Cautiously he crawled forward, and 
presently detected three men sitting by the side of 
the line, talking volubly and blissfully unconscious 
of anything amiss. For some minutes he watched 
them, uncertain whether they were soldiers, and 
debating in his mind his best course of action. 
Eventually he decided to leave his heavy encumber- 
ing pack in a cache near the line and, making a 
detour inland, to go forward and reconnoitre the 
viaduct. So, plunging inland, he drew out of ear- 
shot of the Turkish picket, for such it was, and 
working along through country intersected by low 
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walls, dotted with occasional farm buildings, made 
his way towards his goal. 

The silence was unbroken, when all at once, as 
he dropped over a wall near a farm, he stumbled 
and landed in the midst of a lot of poultry, who set 
up a most alarming din. Cursing the roosters under 
his breath, he made off as fast as he could, trusting 
that the household, if awakened, would not make 
use of the family blunderbuss to drive off the 
nocturnal marauder. 

But all became quiet once more, and as the 
viaduct hove in sight, showing dark against the 
lighter sea and sky, he set himself to approach it 
with the utmost caution. But he soon perceived 
that it was a scene of fervent activity ; a fire was 
burning at its near end, men were walking hither 
and thither, shouting and talking, and the puffing 
and clanking of an engine could be heard not far 
off. It seemed the Turks were repairing the 
damage E 11 had inflicted a few days earlier, and 
to fix and explode a charge under the bridge was 
outside the bounds of possibility. 

After all, this was only what Nasmith had fore- 
seen and, though a bitter disappointment, did not 
preclude the breaking of the line, which was the 
object decided upon ; so retracing his steps, while 
taking every precaution to avoid the hen-roost, he 
at last regained his pack, not without difficulty, and 
cast about for a good place to fix the charge. 

At length he found one. It was a small culvert 
spanning a dry stream bed, but as it was within 
three hundred yards of the picket, who were still 
enlivening their watch by talk, and between them 
and the viaduct, he had to work very carefully. 
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The heavy charge was brought and secured under 
the culvert, the tin of dry gun-cotton, ready fitted 
with its detonator, was slid gently into place ; it 
only remained to light the fuse. 

But there was a difficulty ! for the fuse must be 
lit by pushing its end into the barrel of a little pistol 
designed for the purpose, and then pulling the 
trigger. There would be a loud crack, and the 
Turkish picket would most certainly be alarmed. 
Far from his base and alone in the enemy’s country, 
there was nothing he desired less than to bring 
three armed Turks down upon himself, but there 
appeared to be no alternative. D’Oyly-Hughes 
reflected, counted the cost, and decided to fire and 
then make a bolt for it. He had three hundred 
yards’ start, and the hunt would at any rate distract 
his pursuers from any interference with the burning 
fuse. He decided to run in full sight along the line, 
as the risk of tripping and falling in the stones and 
undergrowth at the sides was too great. 

When all was ready, and a piece of rag wrapped 
round the pistol in a vain attempt to muffle the 
sound, he looked round, listened a moment to the 
unending chatter, took a deep breath, and fired. 
Crack ! the end of the fuse shot out from the pistol 
barrel, and from it came the slight hiss of burning 
powder, which showed it was alight. 

The noise had been ear-splitting, shattering the 
silence of the night, and even as he gathered himself 
together and started to run down the line he heard 
shouts, and glancing back saw the three soldiers in 
pursuit. 

As he ran he pulled out his revolver and, suddenly 
turning, fired two shots at his pursuers. No one 
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dropped, and turning once more he continued his 
run. Soon the Turks were replying with rifle-fire, 
but this, though unpleasant, enabled him materi- 
ally to increase his distance. He still kept to the 
_ line, aiming to reach a spot where he knew it came 
close to the beach and there was no cliff. 

It involved a run of nearly a mile, but by now 
the pursuers were far outdistanced, and at last, 
panting with his exertions, he scrambled off the line 
and down on to the beach. There came a noise 
like thunder, which told that his charge had done 
its work. It was a welcome sound, bringing to his 
heart the glow of achievement. E 11 heard it, and 
its cheering message was confirmed a moment later 
by bits and pieces falling on her deck. 

D’Oyly-Hughes looked to his whistle which hung 
round his neck, and, plunging into the sea, swam 
steadily out. He could not see the submarine but 
believed she was not far off, and when he had swum 
four or five hundred yards he blew lustily the pre- 
arranged signal. Paddling gently round, he waited, 
but there was no sign of his having been heard, and 
after whistling again without result, he could only 
conclude that his run must have taken him too far 
past the boat and that he must go nearer. 

But, exhausted as he was, to swim along in his 
clothes so far from the shore was to invite death by 
drowning, and reluctantly he turned shorewards 
and swam in, hoping that his pursuers were not 
there waiting for him with their rifles. 

Happily, they were not, so dragging himself 
wearily from the water, he lay for a space in the 
bushes to regain breath, then moved cautiously 
along the shore in the direction of the submarine. 
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Day was now breaking, and at any moment he 
might be detected, so there was little time to lose, 
and discarding pistol, torch, and bayonet, he took 
to the water and swam on round the rocky point 
which he judged to be concealing the boat. 

At last, wellnigh spent, he had rounded it, and, 
blowing his whistle once more, peered anxiously 
along the cliffs for any sign of his deliverers. ‘There 
was none! Instead, in the fast-lightening day, he 
heard shouts from the cliff and the sound of rifle- 
fire. 

The fire did not seem to be directed at him, 
so he concluded the boat had been discovered. 
He waited, wondering what the next development 
would be. Nothing could surprise him now, and 
the joyous spirit of youth still denied to his imagina- 
tion any but a successful end to his adventure. But 
he certainly had not expected what he saw. 

Round the little point, in the hazy light of dawn, 
appeared three black spots, obviously small boats 
put out to hunt him. There was nothing for it but 
to spur his jaded frame and swim back to the shore, 
where he might find a hiding-place. Slowly he 
reached it and dragged himself, in a last effort, on 
to a rock to look once more. But what was this? 
Instead of the three boats, he now saw friendly E 11 
coming slowly towards him. He rubbed his eyes 
and looked again, but there was no mistake and, 
in a flash, he realised how he had been deceived. 
There had been a mirage, so common in the early 
morning, and the three highest points of the 
submarine, the stem, the gun, and the conning- 
tower, had alone been visible and had given the 
appearance of three small boats. 
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With a glad shout which was heard on board, he 
plunged once more into the waves, and soon was 
being hauled on board in a condition of complete 
and utter exhaustion, but happy in the knowledge 
of success. 

The military value of such an exploit cannot be 
measured by the number of days it took the Turks 
to repair the railway. ‘The unexpected attack must 
have extended very largely the zone which the 
enemy regarded as in potential danger, and added 
very considerably to the number of soldiers absorbed 
in its defence. | 

The enemy, aware that his communications were 
unsafe by sea, was being made to realise that neither 
were they safe by land. 

But the adventure derives its greatest value 
from its romantic and daring character. It 
strikes deep into the minds of those who hear of 
it, and stimulates those qualities of personal daring 
which make the strength and glory of a fighting 
force. 

It is impossible here to do justice to the numerous 
engagements of E.11 on this cruise. They would 
require a book to themselves, so we shall confine 
ourselves to describing two more which present 
features of unusual interest. | 

It was clear to Nasmith from the number of small | 
sailing vessels he had recently observed that the 
enemy, either owing to their unwillingness to risk 
their larger ships or to their numbers having been 
already seriously reduced, were making great use of 
small craft for the transport of war stores ; and on 
the night of the 22nd of August the sighting of a 
regular armada of small sailing ships in tow of tugs, 
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and escorted by a destroyer, revealed a further 
development of this system. 

It was a bright moonlight night, and he was 
cruising not far off Constantinople when this 
armada made its appearance. He made out no 
less than three tugs, towing between them some 
eight sailing vessels, all steering for the Marmora 
Channel. For some time he watched them, study- 
ing the possibility of a night attack, but he decided 
that conditions were unfavourable, while the speed 
of the convoy was so low that it could not reach 
the vicinity of Marmora Island before daylight ; 
so, taking station ahead, he kept them in sight and 
waited for dawn. 

The destroyer was leading and, as soon as it grew 
light, she began to zigzag ahead of her charges. 
Nasmith dived and steered to approach her on one 
leg of her zigzag. In this, however, he was un- 
successful, for as the destroyer turned to steer away 
he found himself still too far for a successful shot. 
But, so slow was the convoy that, remaining sub- 
merged, he was able to speed up and gain position 
for another shot on her return. But once more he 
was unlucky, for at that very moment when the 
enemy, still unconscious of his presence, was steam- 
ing into the position in which he could be torpedoed, 
a sudden inequality in the depth-line caused E 11’s 
periscope to dip. The misfortune was due perhaps 
to a change in the density of the water, often met 
with in this sea where fresh and salt water are 
always mixing, but its result was that when once 
more the depth-line was regained the destroyer 
had turned and was receding. 

Undeterred by two failures, Nasmith speeded up 
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again and prepared for a third attack ; this time, 
however, his quarry was observed to turn right 
round and to head away for the rear of the convoy. 
What could this manceuvre mean? Had he been 
observed ? That seemed unlikely, for had it been so, 
the destroyer would surely have attacked him. No, 
he reflected, it must be something else, and a 
scrutiny of the convoy revealed that the last of the 
tugs had now dropped far behind and must be 
in difficulties; probably she had broken down. 
Since the destroyer had taken herself off to the rear, 
here was an opportunity to attack the remaining 
tugs and their tows, now steaming along unescorted. 
So, drawing off to a suitable gun-range, he came to 
the surface and opened fire on the tugs. 

It was a curious situation. There were twelve 
enemy units to be watched, and all were acting 
rather peculiarly. No sooner had the tugs become 
aware of his presence than they both slipped their 
tows and steered towards the shore, thus leaving 
six sailing vessels helpless before him. Perhaps 
this was a manifestation of cowardice, or perhaps 
again they had orders to abandon their tows rather 
than risk the loss of the more valuable tugs. At all 
events, Nasmith prepared to sink the sailing vessels ; 
but he had not got very far in this intention before 
he perceived the destroyer returning full speed 
towards him. There was nothing for it but to 
dive, whereupon the destroyer, who reminded him 
of nothing so much as a sheep-dog chasing his 
unruly charges, went off after the fleeing tugs and, 
apparently, directed one of them, which was un- 
damaged, to go to the assistance of his broken- 
down brother and his tow. E 11 followed, and on 
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drawing near found one tug towing a second with 
a dhow in tow astern. He surfaced at close range 
and opened fire, hoping to sink all three. But the 
second tug, the broken-down one, seemed to be 
well armed, and suddenly replied with a heavy 
fire which forced him once more to submerge. 
Panic had, however, again seized the leading tug. 
For the second time she slipped her charges and 
went off at full speed towards the remainder of the 
convoy. Nasmith had meanwhile increased the 
range to some 6000 yards, at which he felt his 
well-handled 12-pounder would be the equal of 
any armament the enemy might dispose of. He 
opened fire, whereupon the dhow cast off her tow 
and, hoisting her sails, made off to the southward. 
She thus separated herself from the broken-down 
but armed tug which alone could protect her, and 
Nasmith followed her and sank her by gun-fire. 
At the first shot, her crew of 20 men jumped over- 
board. All these he carefully picked up and stowed 
away below. Amongst them he found a German 
bank manager, who was taking money to Chanak. 
Apparently a dhow was considered a safer mode 
of transport than a steamship. The vessel itself 
proved to be full of ammunition. 

E 11 now headed for the helpless armed tug, 
but, on approaching submerged, she was seen to 
be deserted. Once more Nasmith surfaced to 
sink her by gun-fire, only to be met by another 
surprise. No sooner had his conning-tower emerged 
than shots began to fall round it, and these he 
identified as coming from yet another tug, which 
was approaching at full speed from the Constanti- 
nople direction. But she was some way off still, 
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and, undeterred by her threat, he continued his 
task, sank the damaged tug, and was able to sub- 
merge before the enemy fire grew serious. 

The rest of the convoy was by now far away, 
so he moved off to other scenes in search of some 
means of getting rid of his unwelcome prisoners. 
Late that afternoon he came upon a small sailing 
ship laden with a cargo of fruit. Running up 
alongside, the prisoners were placed on board and 
made to discharge the cargo overboard, and then, 
surprised and delighted at their reprieve, they were 

allowed to sail away. 

On the following day, Nasmith received a wire- 
less communication from British headquarters at 
Mudros informing him that a group of transports 
had collected in the Dardanelles. This was valu- 
able news indeed, and he made immediate prepara- 
tions to attack them. Thus, having topped up his 
battery, the night of the 24th-25th August found 
him passing down the Dardanelles to the vicinity 
of the anchorage at Ak Bashi Liman, just above 
Nagara. 

His first target was a gunboat lying at anchor, 
but his torpedo ran underneath her and exploded 
among some shipping behind. The gunboat and 
a destroyer immediately gave chase and passed 
overhead several times, but E11, keeping fairly 
deep, closed the northern shore, intending to con- 
tinue the attack from under the land. Daylight 
revealed several transports, and it appeared also 
that the Turks were confident of having driven the 
submarine away, for the transports were still at 
anchor. At 10 o’clock in the morning, quietly 
closing in, he fired his two bow tubes at two large 
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vessels. Both hit, and both transports heeled over 
and began to sink. E 11 moved off towards False 
Bay, where he sighted a third transport, but the 
alarm had now been raised and a number of small 
craft were scouring the waters to seaward of her. 

Nothing shows more clearly the dominance of 
the well-handled submarine at this period, when 
weapons wherewith to attack her were still little 
developed, than the fact that he was able to go 
straight through these craft and fire a torpedo at 
the transport, and, on observing that it had missed, 
to turn and give her a second. This one was suc- 
cessful, and when last seen she was sinking. 

But Nasmith was not yet satisfied ; he still had 
one torpedo left in his stern tube, and, moving on 
to explore a little anchorage called Chardak Liman, 
he found there another large vessel and torpedoed 
her also. 

Thus, in the course of one short day, he had 
destroyed four important transports, a tremendous 
loss to the Turkish army. 

It must be left to others to relate the full story 
of the week which followed, a week replete with 
bombardments and sinkings by gun-fire, but space 
compels us now to conclude the story of this truly 
wonderful cruise, merely adding, lest the reader be 
anxious, that on the 3rd of September E11 suc- 
cessfully negotiated the passage of the Narrows, 
charging and breaking through the obstruction at 
Nagara at a depth of 80 feet, and arriving at 
9.15 A.M. off Cape Helles, where she was duly 
met and escorted safely back to harbour by the 
destroyer Bulldog. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE SORTIE OF THE ‘‘ GOEBEN’”’ AND ‘“‘ BRESLAU ”’ 


In the winter of 1915-16 we evacuated the Dar- 
danelles Peninsula, the final withdrawal from 
Helles taking place in January. Thus was “ Finis ” 
written to our ardent hopes and high plans for the 
conquest of Constantinople. Many precious lives 
had been spent ; vast treasure had been outpoured, 
and all that remained to show for it was a record 
of individual heroism which stands unrivalled in 
the annals of war. 

Of all the major operations which composed this 
historic campaign, only one may be said to have 
been completely successful, namely, the evacuation. 
It was indeed surprising that an immense force 
could be withdrawn from Suvla and Anzac, with 
its guns, its ammunition, its mules, and its wagons, 
without an inkling of what had been in hand for 
weeks reaching the brain of the enemy command 
until it was a fait accompli, and not a man remained 
in the British lines ; nothing, in fact, but booby- 
traps to mock at the enemy’s discomfiture! But 
it was even more surprising that, a few weeks later, 
this same operation could be repeated at Helles ; 
the evacuation completed to the last man and the 
enemy tricked a second time into the forfeiture 
of those military advantages which the embarka- 
tion of a retreating army under the fire of the 
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defenders cannot fail to give when properly 
handled. 

As a combined operation in which the Navy and 
the Army worked together with absolute precision 
and secrecy and in the completest harmony, the 
evacuation stands as a classic example of perfec- 
tion of the military art never before achieved and 
possibly never again to be equalled. 

To Salonica went the Allied Armies. Too late, 
alas, for the effective support of our gallant Serbian 
ally who had so bravely sustained the Austrian 
pressure until the dagger thrust of Bulgaria in his 
side had driven him into the sea; but in time to 
act as a formidable menace on the flank of that 
long stretch of hostile territory stretching from 
Austria, through Hungary, Serbia, and Bulgaria, 
to Turkey, and on to the Near East. 

For the Navy a new situation was created. No 
longer had it to support and maintain an army 
holding on by its teeth to the Gallipoli Peninsula, 
and its immense cloud of horse-boats, lighters, and 
small craft fell into comparativedesuetude. Instead, 
a continuous stream of transports had now to be 
shepherded through the Aegean and up the long 
horn of shallow mineable water leading to the 
ancient Turkish city of Salonica, where adequate 
docks and unloading facilities existed. 

But the Dardanelles were still to be reckoned 
with, for the Yawuz Sultan Selim, that is, the Grim 
Sultan Selim, once the German Goeben, and the 
Midilli, once the Breslau, remained as a force to be 
reckoned with, and therefore the Straits must be 
contained. All the battle cruisers had long been 
withdrawn from the Mediterranean, and we had 
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nothing there capable of fighting a successful action 
against the Goeben, who, provided she could use 
her speed, might do much as she pleased. The 
only force we had been able to leave to counter her 
activities consisted in the two pre-Dreadnought 
battleships, Lord Nelson and Agamemnon, mounting 
between them a broadside of eight comparatively 
modern 12-inch guns and six somewhat ineffective 
g°2’s. The speed of these ships was lamentable ; it 
was doubtful if they could attain to 18 knots, but 
they could at least defend our base, Mudros, from 
attack, and if Goeben escaped, could place them- 
selves across her line of retreat to bar her passage 
home. | 
The first essential to military action being intelli- 
gence of the movements of the enemy, no time was 
lost after the evacuation in establishing means of 
observation of the mouth of the Straits, and accord- 
ingly, at Tenedos, Mavro, and Kephalo on the 
Island of Imbros, look-out posts were instituted. 
At Imbros, too, a naval aerodrome was established 
with a contingent of Marines to guard this advanced 
post against surprise landings. Twice daily recon- 
naissance flights were carried out over the Dar- 
danelles in order to detect any unusual movements 
of shipping. By day four destroyers, and by night 
six, patrolled constantly off the mouth of the Straits. 
A guardship lay in Kephalo Bay, carrying the 
senior officer of the patrol, and serving as a wireless 
link, his anchorage being protected from enemy 
submarines by a patrol of drifters and a net, while 
a trawler patrol supplemented that of the destroyers. 
Month after month these forces watched, while 
the Lord Nelson and Agamemnon lay with steam 
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up at one hour’s notice, waiting to counter the 
unexpected. 

Sir Rosslyn Wemyss handed over his command 
to Rear-Admiral Thursby, who became R.A. 
Aegean Forces, and the watch went on unevent- 
fully through the latter part of 1916. Every now and 
again the destroyers closed the enemy’s coast search- 
ing for new gun positions, and when they found 
them, shelling them and getting shelled in reply. 

From time to time the Air Force conducted a 
bombing raid, pouring their bombs upon some 
enemy aerodrome with greater or less success, such 
raids being almost always replied to by an enemy 
raid on a similar scale, until at last a kind of vendetta 
war had established itself, it having become a point 
of honour to reply to a raid within twenty-four hours. 

The most effective and obvious way of reinforc- 
ing this imperfect bottling of the Dardanelles had 
already been shown to us at Smyrna. It was the 
mine ; and as soon as mines could be spared for 
the work, the Angora proceeded to lay them. A 
study of the sketch-map will show that in April 
1916 the Angora laid two long lines between Cape 
Tekke and Mavro Island, while the Perdita, a little 
ship fitted to lay fifty mines at a time, filled in the 
gap between Mavro and the Asiatic shore. Round 
Mavro itself there was foul ground, but a channel 
existed which would enable any of our ships in 
possession of the mine chart to enter the Straits in 
safety. 

A whole year had now elapsed, and by the spring 
of 1917 the Goeben had given no sign of attempting 
to raid the Aegean. Time and again the possi- 
bilities had been discussed on our side and doubtless 
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on that of the Turks. One project often suggested 
was that she should steam full speed to the Suez 
Canal and block it by sinking herself. But whilst 
this appeared to us formidable and awkward to 
counter, to the Turks it made little appeal, since it 
involved the loss of the proudest and most powerful 
warship which had ever worn the Ottoman flag. 
Another possibility was a raid on Salonica, in which 
great damage could be done by the sinking of our 
transports and the shelling of our docks; to 
provide against it we had manned certain forts near 
the entrance of the harbour. But from the Turko- 
German point of view it involved the certainty of 
meeting the British battleships on the way home, if 
not on the way out, with probable loss of the 
Goeben. A third possibility was an attack on 
Mudros, still a base of immense importance. 
Besides Lord Nelson and Agamemnon, there were 
also the repair ships and the parent ships of the 
destroyers, submarines, trawlers, and drifters, the 
ammunition ships, the seaplane carrier, and nume- 
rous store ships, and if the enemy could effect 
a surprise and get within sight of all these craft at 
early dawn she could do immense damage before 
an effective answer could be organised, and still 
hope to regain the Straits in safety. 

Such an operation must be constantly borne in 
mind and guarded against on our side, since its 
effects would be so disastrous. While the enemy 
realised all too well how inspiriting would be a 
success brought about on these lines, difficulties in 
obtaining adequate coal of good quality held him 
back, and it was not till the beginning of 1918 that, 
owing to the withdrawal of Russian naval power 
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in the Black Sea, a sufficient supply of fuel became 
available for large naval operations. 

Admiral von Rebeur Paschwitz, who had relieved 
Admiral Souchon, decided to make the attempt. 

Meanwhile, there were other matters to distract 
‘the thoughts of the British command,! for the 
submarine menace in the Mediterranean had been 
growing and growing and our means of defence 
seemed quite inadequate to deal with it. It was 
firmly believed by the Aegean command that 
enemy submarines operated from the Dardanelles, 
and to prevent this, or render it more dangerous, 
the only practical solution was more mines. Besides, 
the Angora’s mine-field of April 1916 was becoming 
old, and aerial reconnaissance revealed several gaps 
in the lines, so that when mines became available 
in the early part of ’17, to reinforce the mine-field 
served a double purpose. ‘Three mine-layers were 
then available, the Biarritz laying 180 mines 
at a stretch, the Latona laying 100, and the little 
Perdita already mentioned, and these three vessels 
carried out an elaborate mine-laying operation 
in April and May 1917 which resulted in the 
formidable mine-field which the chart shows. 
Many of these mines were laid deep with the 
express purpose of catching submarines, others 
were laid almost on the surface with the same idea, 
it being supposed that a submarine making a 
passage would avoid the normal mine depth of 
about 18 feet, either by diving deep by day or 
running shallow on the surface at night. Had 
these mines all been laid at a depth which would 

1 Rear-Admiral S. R. Fremantle had relieved Rear-Admiral 
Thursby in June 1917. 
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attain the hull of a surface ship, it is possible— 
nay, probable—that the bones of the Goeben would 
now lie on the bottom near those of the Breslau. 

The Germans and Turks were well aware that 
the Straits were blocked by mines, but they could 
not have realised the full extent of the field, and 
had persuaded themselves that the Goeben at least 
could suffer the explosion of a mine or two without 
being put out of action. The objective decided 
upon was to sink such vessels as might be found 
anchored off Imbros, and then to attack the base 
at Mudros. The Goeben and Breslau were to be 
accompanied by four Turkish destroyers as far as 
the entrance to the Straits ; these were to wait their 
return and render any necessary assistance. A 
submarine, UC 23, was to watch the entrance of 
Mudros harbour and report by wireless the move- 
ments of any British vessels. Aircraft were to 
co-operate and spot for the Goeben to assist her 
bombardment of Mudros, but if conditions were 
favourable she was to enter the harbour herself. 
The moment chosen was a favourable one. The 
British submarine which for over a year had been 
stationed at Kephalo to attack the Goeben, should 
she emerge, had lately been withdrawn, in order. to 
exercise with our hunting flotillas, and in the 
process of this work had broken a propeller shaft, 
and a new one was awaited. 

The Turks had recently mounted long-range 
guns at Cape Helles with which they could bombard 
ships lying in Kephalo harbour, and this had 
necessitated moving the guardship, or ship of the 
senior officer of the patrol, to Kusu Bay, at the north- 
east corner of Imbros. Here, therefore, lay the 
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large monitor H.M.S. Raglan, Commander Lord 
Broome, mounting two 14-inch guns in a single 
turret, also the small monitor M 28. 

Neither of these ships was suited for engaging 
other vessels; their function was to bombard 
shore defences. They were unarmoured and so 
lightly built that one large shell entering their 
vitals would do irreparable damage. 

Rear-Admiral Hayes-Sadler, who had relieved 
Rear-Admiral Fremantle in the Lord Nelson, was 
paying a brief and most unaccustomed visit to 
Salonica. Our other battleship, the Agamemnon, 
was alone at Mudros. The exigencies of the sub- 
marine campaign had reduced our destroyer patrol 
to two. Thus it would have been hard to find a 
more auspicious moment for the attack. 

The relaxation of precautions on the British side 
doubtless reveals the confidence felt in the recently 
laid mine-field, and events may perhaps be said 
to have proved that confidence justified, but the 
margin was a narrow one. On the German side, 
the long inactivity of the Goeben and Breslau must 
have produced a feeling of inertia hard to break 
through, and Admiral von Rebeur Paschwitz 
determined that at any rate he would not lose the 
value of surprise on his hazardous raid. Accord- 
ingly, the utmost secrecy was maintained ; no one 
at all, in fact, was told what was on foot. 

On either the 18th or 19th of January, General 
Liman von Sanders paid a visit to the General, a 
ship on which the German Admiral flew his flag 
at Constantinople. Von Sanders was about to 
return to Germany and was, in all probability, 
paying a farewell visit. In the course of conversa- 
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tion he learned for the first time that the naval 
contingent was leaving that day for the raid on 
Mudros. He was surprised and somewhat morti- 
fied, and could not resist reproving the Chief of 
the Naval Staff for not having informed him, since, 
as he observed, not only must the troops manning 
the Gallipoli defences be at their guns, but they 
must know of the movements of their own vessels, 
otherwise they might easily engage them by mis- 
take. At the same time, so Von Sanders tells us, 
he remembered that he had at his headquarters a 
little map of the entrance to the Dardanelles, 
found in a small British steamer sunk in the Xeros 
Gulf, having on it certain lines which probably 
indicated mine-fields. The Naval Chief of Staff 
was at once interested, and begged that this docu- 
ment might be produced. Urgent messengers 
were sent for it, and it arrived in time to be hurried 
on board the Goeben before she sailed. Thus, at 
the very last moment, had come into the hands of 
the enemy a clue to the position of our mine- 
fields, which hitherto they had only been able to 
guess at. But the clue was a slender one, and only 
indicated vaguely the reinforcing fields laid in 1917. 

On our side, a concerted plan to deal with the 
sortie of the Goeben had long been in force. The 
two battleships, if separated, were to meet and 
then act according to the news received, probably 
taking up a position off Skyros in the centre of the 
upper Aegean. The light forces were to distribute 
themselves in the various passes of the Aegean, 
the object being to bring the enemy to action 
against superior force. Themine-layers were to hold 
themselves ready to lay mines to bar his passage 
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home. The Dardanelles Patrol was to give early 
warning of the sortie by sending on power the one 
word signal “ GoBLo,”’ indicating that the enemy 
was out, and supplementing this by further reports 
while keeping in touch with his movements. 

At noon on the 1ogth, then, the squadron left 
Constantinople, ostensibly to carry out manceuvres 
off Princes Island, but on completion of these it 
proceeded down the Dardanelles, passing Nagara 
at about 5 a.M.! and the entrance to the Straits at 
6 a.M. The ships wore the Turkish colours; the 
Goeben and Breslau (as the British continued to call 
them) still had German crews, though supple- 
mented by a small number of Turkish officers and 
men. The destroyers, though manned by Turks, 
were commanded by the German Lieutenant- 
Commander Cagerah. 

It was still dark, and passing Mavro four or five 
miles to the northward on a south-westerly course, 
the two ships were invisible from that look-out 
station. The Turkish destroyers had already been 
detached with orders to wait at the mouth of the 
Dardanelles, and shortly after passing Mavro the 
Goeben received her first taste of the mine-field, 
striking one of the Bzarritz’s mines abreast of her 
bridge on the port side. The damage was not 
serious, and no alteration in the programme was 
made. ‘Two minutes later the squadron ran over 
a line of Latona’s mines, but these being unfortun- 
ately at 60 feet depth could not harm them, and 
just missing another line of Bizarritz’s, the two 


1 Times have been corrected to that kept by the British Eastern 
Mediterranean squadron. Owing to discrepancies, however, they 
cannot be guaranteed. 
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ships turned northward, Breslau leading, to attack 
the monitors in Kusu Bay. 

The British destroyers Tigress and Lizard were 
on patrol, and Lizard (Lieutenant N. G. Ohlen- 
schlager) was cruising to the north-east of Imbros. 
Tigress (Lieutenant-Commander J. B. Newill), the 
senior officer, was making a detour round Imbros 
to close the Straits on an easterly course, when, at 
7.20 A.M., the enemy was sighted by Lizard. She 
challenged and received no reply, and making out 
the Breslau with the faint shape of the Goeben some- 
where astern, at once made the “ GoBLo ”’ signal on 
full power, while informing the monitors in Kusu 
Bay by searchlight ; she increased to full speed, 
and keeping to the north-west, opened fire on the 
Breslau, who lost no time in replying, and it was 
not long before the Goeben added her salvoes to 
those of her consort. At the same time Ohlen- 
schlager learned that the enemy was jamming his 
wireless, and that it was improbable that his 
warning report had got through. This, however, 
was not as disastrous as it might have seemed, 
since the Raglan, with a much more powerful 
wireless set, had by now transmitted the “‘ GoBLo ”’ 
signal and had been answered. 

Lizard rightly judged that his primary duty was 
to shadow, but unwilling to confine himself to the 
defensive, he made a sudden dart in, hoping to 
get close enough to fire a torpedo. The enemy’s 
fire was too heavy, however, and he soon realised 
that to shadow at comparatively safe distance was 
the only task within his capacity. 

The Goeben only gave him a few salvoes and then 
transferred her fire to the Raglan, but that of the 
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Breslau was so hot that Ohlenschlager was only able 
to avoid destruction by zigzagging continually to 
throw out the enemy’s range. About ten minutes 
past eight the monitors were seen to be under heavy 
fire, and Lizard, in an effort to do all she could to 
save them, made a smoke screen and endeavoured 
to steam between them and their attackers; in 
this task she was assisted by two little drifters, the 
Anchor of Hope I. and the Supernal, which bravely 
interposed themselves in the line of fire, throwing 
overboard their smoke boxes in the hope of making 
ascreen. ‘These efforts were unavailing, however, 
for in spite of the Raglan’s haste to bring her guns 
into action, she had only just succeeded in doing 
so when a couple of heavy salvoes from the Goeben 
set her cordite on fire and reduced her to scrap- 
iron. ‘The small monitor was hit with the second 
salvo, whereupon flames burst from her magazine, 
and she too became of no further fighting value. 

Thus it had not taken long for the Germans to 
achieve the preliminary part of their operation, and 
of the monitors it can only be said that they suc- 
ceeded in their most important duty, that of trans- 
mitting the warning signal, but that in the circum- 
stances their destruction was inevitable. 

Goeben and Breslau now turned south to pass along 
the south side of Imbros Island towards Mudros. 
Tigress, who had come up at full speed on receiving 
the warning, now followed them, while Lizard, who 
had been a witness of the sad end of the Raglan and 
M 28, entered Kusu Bay to rescue survivors. But 
the Captain of Tgress wanted all his available forces, 
and promptly signalled Lizard to follow him, and 
thus the rescue work was fittingly left to the drifters. 
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Meanwhile, the naval airmen at Imbros had not 
been idle, and from eight to ten bombers were 
already attacking Breslau and Goeben. To avoid 
their bombs, Breslau was zigzagging, and whilst so 
doing she struck a mine, and to the delight of our 
observers a column of water and a pillar of smoke 
shot up near her stern. Misfortunes never come 
singly, and almost immediately she was hit by a 
bomb, and within five minutes, drifting helplessly 
over the mine-field, she struck no less than three 
more mines. 

The Goeben turned and made preparations for 
getting her in tow, but her stern was blown right 
off, and from the Goeben’s bridge they could see into 
the interior of the ship. Breslau was doomed ! And 
Admiral Paschwitz decided to abandon her, and 
continue the attack on Mudros. Even as he turned 
away, the Breslau put her bows in the air and slowly 
sank, and while the Commanders of Tigress and 
Lizard watched this stirring spectacle, four destroyers 
and another large vessel were sighted coming out of 
the Dardanelles. 

This morning had been, for them, not wholly 
devoid of interest, and it seemed more was to follow. 

Newill did not hesitate, and ordering “ Prepare 
_ to engage,” led the Lizard through the Breslau’s 
survivors and in towards the enemy destroyers. By 
9.20 A.M. they were in action, concentrating on the 
nearest of the enemy’s ships, but the Turks had 
already turned away. Two hits were scored on 
their target, who then made a dense smoke screen 
which blotted out the flotilla, and behind this they 
disappeared up the Straits. 

Tigress was then almost over our shallowest mine- 
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field, and the shore guns from Cape Helles were 
beginning to make good practice. Reluctantly 
Newill broke off the action, and led away to con- 
tinue shadowing the Goeben. This ship had not 
proceeded very far home when she was observed 
to strike a second mine, this time on her port side. 
The moment must have been a difficult one for 
the German Admiral, with a large hole already 
in his hull, his consort sunk, and now this new mis- 
fortune, telling him plainly that to go on was only 
to seek certain doom. Huis resolution was shaken, 
and deciding upon retreat, turned again and made 
the best of his way home, endeavouring to pass 
through the mine-field which had stung him first 
at the identical spot at which he had crossed it on 
the outward journey. This point had been marked 
by a small black buoy, but now the buoy could 
not be found, and Goeben had to take her chance. 
But the mine-field was not giving any chances away 
that day, and sure enough, as she crossed the line, 
a third mine struck her, this time on the starboard 
side abreast of her Number Three turret. 

Thus, harried by aircraft, against whom she now 
put up but a feeble fire, and with three large holes 
in her hull below the water-line, and with her 
consort abandoned beneath the waves, Turkey’s 
hope staggered back, her plans forgotten, and her 
only hope to reach Constantinople once more in 
safety. | 

At the sturdy construction of this German ship 
and at the able arrangements made for dealing 
with under-water damage, which enabled her to 
steam and steer after hitting three of our, alas! 
too feeble mines, we can but express our admira- 
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tion. For, contrary to what was thought at the 
time, it appears that the Goeben was under perfect 
control as she approached the Narrows, but, mis- 
taking a buoy specially placed to mark the end 
of the shoal off Nagara Point for that marking 
the eastern end of the anti-submarine net, she 
passed on its wrong side and so ran hard and fast 
aground ! 

It will not surprise the reader to learn that the 
Naval Air Forces from Imbros were by this time 
supplemented by those from the more distant 
Mudros, and that the movements of Goeben were 
being closely followed, and by 10.30 jubilation had 
been caused by the report received that ‘‘ Goeben 
was lying a ship’s length from Nagara and seemed 
in difficulties, she looked as though aground, being 
slightly tilted forward. Disturbed mud was around 
her, and five destroyers patrolling in the Narrows 
did not attempt to tow her.” 

So there was still hope of disposing of this thorn 
in our flesh, and the excitement at Mudros was 
tremendous. Every aeroplane that could carry a 
bomb or a machine-gun was pressed into service. 
Malta was telegraphed to for more bombs, and a 
further supply collected from Salonica. 

While this ferment of activity is in progress it 1s 
not without interest to consider the probable course 
of events had Goeben escaped her second mine and 
come on to the attack of Mudros. She had some 
twenty-five miles to go to get into a position 
to bombard, and she could have reached it at 
about 10.30 A.M. 

Mudros was in possession of the news of the 
sortie by 7.35 owing to Raglan’s signal, but the 
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Rear-Admiral, himself at anchor in Salonica in a 
dense fog, only received the message by land wire 
through the intermediary of Latona a little after eight 
o’clock. Two signals were received by him, both 
sent by Brevet-Colonel J. A. M. A. Clark, R.M.L.L,, 
commanding the troops at Imbros. The first 
informed him of the engagement in progress 
between Lizard and Raglan and the enemy, and 
sent the Lord Nelson groping her way out through 
the Salonica gate as soon as she could raise steam. 
The second signal, which reached her just as she 
sailed, informed the Admiral of the sinking of the 
Breslau. ‘This did not affect his plan, and moving 
at as high a speed as safety permitted, he felt his 
way down the Salonica Gulf. 

Subsequently, Admiral Hayes-Sadler learned 
that Goeben had returned up the Straits, and re- 
ceiving further information that an enemy sub- 
marine had been sighted off the entrance to Mudros 
harbour, and that mines had been laid there, he 
decided to go back to Salonica until the channel 
had been swept and the submarine hunted. 

Meanwhile, Agamemnon had cleared Mudros 
harbour at 9.40, escorted by two cruisers and two 
destroyers, steering to rendezvous with the flag 
off Cape Paliuri, about half-way between Salonica 
and Mudros, which lie some 150 miles apart. 
Thus, at a speed of 16 knots, the concentration 
could not have been effected much before 1 P.M., 
and that at a distance of 75 miles from Mudros. It 
therefore seems highly probable that as soon as 
the Goeben had disclosed her objective and com- 
menced her bombardment at Mudros, the Aga- 
memnon would have turned back and engaged her 
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single-handed, but with what issue lies in the 
realms of speculation ! 

On the whole, we cannot but be thankful that 
our mine-field had been well and truly laid, and 
while regretting that the mines were not even more 
effective, acknowledge that they saved us from what 
might have been an unfortunate incident and gave 
us instead a valuable success. 

The energy outpoured on the bombing of the 
Goeben was tremendous. She had already been 
hit by a 112-lb. bomb on her way in, and the first 
attack after she had been located aground at Nagara 
took place at about 3.30. 

By this time the Goeben was the centre of a 
collection of craft, tugs, caiques, and destroyers, all 
as busy as could be, and she used her 11-inch guns 
as well as her high-angle pieces to repel the attack. 
Half an hour later a vessel was seen working in the 
entrance of the Straits which was believed to be 
laying mines, and this was duly reported, while 
information was obtained from the rescued survivors 
of the Breslau that mines had been laid off the 
entrance to Mudros harbour, and that submarines 
were waiting outside, and it was this latter piece 
of information which had turned the Lord Nelson 
back. In all, sixty-five flights were made over the 
Goeben on the first day, but little result was achieved. 
Next day bombing began at dawn, though the mists 
made the target barely distinguishable. At 2 P.M. 
there was a big attack by fourteen planes, and at 
8 p.M. another by nine planes. In all, fifty-two 
flights were made that day and two tons of bombs 
were dropped, but even the most optimistic of 
pilots was unable to claim a hit. Admiral Hayes- 
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Sadler had returned to Mudros, and speculation 
ran high as to whether the only available sub- 
marine, with a broken propeller shaft, would be 
sent up the Straits to try his luck with a torpedo. 
The Captain of the boat had begged to be allowed 
to make the attempt, but the Rear-Admiral de- 
cided that in her crippled condition success was 
barely possible and refused to allow it. Another 
submarine was being sent full speed from Malta. 

During the whole of the next four days the 
Goeben remained aground and was ceaselessly 
attacked. A few hits were scored and one or two 
of our machines were lost. While methods have 
doubtless improved out of all knowledge since those 
elementary days, this incident is not a good ad- 
vertisement for those who claim that the surface 
ship is outclassed by the aeroplane. 

By the 27th arrangements were made whereby a 
large seaplane could carry and drop the heavy 
explosive head of a torpedo, and this was duly 
effected during the night, causing a tremendous 
explosion, but with unknown result, for on the very 
next morning the dawn reconnaissance showed 
that the Goeben had gone ! 

The manner of her salvage was interesting. An 
old battleship, the Toorgood-Retss, was brought 
down and secured to the Goeben with her stern 
directed towards the sandbank on which she was 
lying. When firmly lashed, her engines were 
started ahead, and by this means the sand was 
loosened and swept away by the current. Little 
by little she was moved towards the Goeben’s bows, 
and when at last only a little of the sandbank was 
left, the Yoorgood-Retss and a couple of tugs got 
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themselves into position to tow and gave a mighty 
heave, and, sure enough, off came the Goeben. 

Thus, when at length, on the 28th, submarine 
E 14 had arrived and made her attempt to get up, 
Goeben had already gone, and the unfortunate 
submarine, penetrating almost as far as Nagara, 
was detected on the Turkish hydrophones which 
put everybody on the look-out, so that when her 
periscope, and for a moment her conning-tower 
also, appeared on the surface, she was at once 
attacked by depth charges and, sad to say, 
destroyed. 

This story ebbs and flows, giving advantage first 
to one side and then to the other, but it would be 
unfair to end with the Turkish success, for although 
to our great sorrow the Goeben succeeded in getting 
back, she was so severely damaged that never 
again in the course of the war was she fit to fight, 
and thus, although we did not know it, we had in 
fact disposed of her. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE ANTI-SUBMARINE WAR 


THE submarine campaign in the Mediterranean 
divides naturally into three periods: the first, in 
which it gradually grew from nothing to a formid- 
able and gravely menacing onslaught, which we 
were unable effectively to oppose ; the second, 
starting somewhere in the summer of 1917, in 
which counter-weapons began to develop, while 
escorts replaced the old patrol system, and against 
these the submarine onslaught waned somewhat, 
but still persisted ; the third, in which we achieved 
centralised control of the whole Allied effort, con- 
voy was instituted, and more effective means of 
attacking a submarine (though still far from perfect) 
came into use. 

Against these conditions the deadly offensive 
slowly withered and finally expired, its end syn- 
chronising with the Austrian debacle. 

Pent in their harbours, like great prisoned beasts, 
lay the Austrian fleets, held by the knowledge that 
to emerge meant meeting the greatly superior 
French and Italian forces—a hazard which, what- 
ever they might desire, policy would not allow. 

Thus they rode at anchor, fretting the years 
away, the big ships at Pola, the advanced forces 
at Cattaro, and as they waited, watching with 
eager eyes the slow but steady progress of the sub- 
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marine campaign, they must gradually have realised 
that the great Allied coalition, which gripped them, 
was itself bleeding to death. 

The gradual destruction of our tonnage was 
formidable enough in reality, especially when, in 
1917, the unrestricted submarine war started and 
ships began to sink in appalling numbers; but 
just as we ourselves continually overestimated the 
exhaustion of German man-power, so must the 
enemy have overestimated the exhaustion of our 
shipping ; and on our shipping he well knew we 
depended not only for the prosecution of offensive 
war, but for our very living. 

Hope must have given the Austrians new life to 
watch and wait, and have stimulated the desire 
to do anything in their power to aid the great effort 
of their German submarine comrades on whom 
the onus of the war had unavoidably fallen. 

Thus befell the arduous and perhaps confused 
events which we shall relate in these two final 
chapters. 

In the Adriatic the war had begun with intense 
activity on the part of the French Fleet, whose 
task it was to watch the Austrians, but very soon 
hard experience had shown that in these days of 
submarines no battle-fleet could keep the sea off 
an enemy’s port, and the French had perforce 
taken position first in Argostoli Bay, and finally 
in the landlocked and easily defended harbour of 
Corfu, where they remained, ready to emerge at 
short notice, until the end of the war. 

The submarine campaign originated in the 
sending by Germany of one submarine to take 
part in the Gallipoli operations, followed by the 
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reinforcing of the Turks by small submarines of 
the UB and UC classes, sent overland in sections 
to Pola, and thence by sea to Constantinople. 

The campaign had opened by the sinking of 
H.M.S. Triumph at the Dardanelles on the 25th of 
May 1915, and two days later the Majestic had 
suffered a like fate. Both these attacks were the 
work of Otto Hersing in U 21, who left Germany in 
April, and passing through the Straits of Gibraltar, 
had arrived at Cattaro early in May and almost 
immediately left for the Dardanelles. 

Five small and five large boats had soon followed 
him out, and by the end of the year the submarme 
campaign was in full swing, growing and expand- 
ing, the boats roving all over the Mediterranean, 
finding the soft spots where patrols were rare and 
merchantmen many, and varying their ground 
with all the subtlety to which their characteristics 
lend themselves. 

One of the most ruthless Commanders was 
Lieutenant-Commander Max Valentiner who, in 
U 38, lost no time in getting to work, and sank 
no less than fourteen ships, including the Italian 
liner Ancona (with a loss of 208 lives) on his way out 
to Cattaro. Germany was not yet at war with 
Italy, and Austria-Hungary was obliged to accept 
responsibility for this act, which was in direct con- 
travention of the pledge given to the United States 
in September 1915, promising immunity to pas- 
senger ships not engaged in a hostile act. On the 
goth of December 1915, Valentiner torpedoed the 
Persia! ; her boilers blew up, and before her boats 
could get clear the vessel sank with a loss of 334 

1 The Persia was a P. and O. liner. 
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lives. The United States protested; Germany 
denied that any of her submarines were concerned, 
and Austria, being unwilling to act as scapegoat 
a second time, gave a similar denial. 

In January 1916 a pledge was sent to the United 
States that German submarines in the Mediterranean 
would only be allowed to destroy merchant ships and 
liners after the passengers and crew had disembarked. 
This order was enforced and was carried out, with 
exceptions, until unrestricted war began in 1917. 

Austria was averse to her ally’s ruthless methods, 
but was occasionally involved, since German sub- 
marines, when they showed a flag, showed the 
German or Austrian flag indifferently. When the 
order to sink hospital ships was issued, however, 
the German boats were directed not to fly the 
Austrian flag. 

With the arrival of the five U boats, a Medi- 
terranean submarine flotilla was formed, based 
on Cattaro and Pola. Pola and sometimes Fiume 
were used for refits and three-monthly overhauls, 
and Cattaro was the working base. 

There was also a half-flotilla based on Con- 
stantinople, to which U 21 and three or four small 
submarines belonged. These did certain patrols in 
the Aegean, but worked mainly in the Black Sea. 
Beyrout and Tripoli, on the Syrian coast, were 
occasionally used for fuel, but beyond these there 
were no fuelling bases outside the Adriatic. 

In this campaign three or four conspicuous Com- 
manders stood out amongst a number of mediocre 
performers. Among the aces, the most notorious 
was Von Arnauld de la Periére, formerly naval 
assistant to Admiral von Pohl at Berlin. He joined 
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U 35 in December 1915. His usual beat was round 
the Balearics and Spanish coast, and he had a 
special method of his own. He always used gun- 
fire, except against warships and transports, and 
had his 22-pounders replaced by a single 4:1, 
manned by a gun-layer he had picked up from the 
High Seas Fleet. He usually opened fire at 6000 
yards and closed gradually to 3000, but not nearer, 
until the crew had abandoned ship. He then fired 
three shots into his victim at close range, one 
forward, one amidships, and one aft, which usually 
sufficed to sink her. 

Arnauld showed great consideration for ships’ 
crews, even after unrestricted warfare was declared ; 
in this he was in marked contrast to Valentiner. 
Arnauld’s record cruise was in July and August 
1916, round Sicily, Tunis, and the Gulf of Lyons, 
in which he sank 91,000 tons of shipping. He 
started with nine hundred rounds of ammunition 
and only four torpedoes, of which he only fired 
one, at the Waldeck Rousseau, and it missed. 

Von Arnauld remained in his old boat till early 
in 1918, when his bag amounted to: 2 warships, 
I auxiliary cruiser, 5 troop transports, 125 steam- 
ships, and 62 sailing vessels ; in all, 500,000 tons 
—one-fifth of the total Mediterranean losses for 
1916-1917. 

Cattaro was large enough for the Germans to 
have an independent base there, and a torpedo- 
boat was sent overland for their wireless guard. 
Cattaro was ideal for their purposes, as deep water 
close up to the entrance made mining difficult. 
The Germans fully realised that the Adriatic was 
the key to the Mediterranean. 
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The relations between the Germans and Austrians 
were anything but cordial ; Austria, like all small 
naval powers, who dared not lose ships, was imbued 
with a policy of live and let live. It is probable 
that scarcely an Austrian submarine ever left the 
Adriatic, and the Austrians were looked down 
upon by the Germans in consequence. 

Mine-laying was begun in April 1916 by U 73, 
which arrived about the 1st of May, having laid 
mines off Lisbon and Malta. She was followed by 
U 72. Both developed defects, and gave continual 
trouble. They were known as the children of 
SOrrow. 

Seven UC boats arrived towards the end of 1916. 
UG 20, converted into a transport, took out Ger- 
man officers to Sollum and brought back leather 
and all sorts of commodities, including on one 
occasion a young camel, which became the mascot 
of the submarine base at Pola. 

By the end of 1916, six UB boats, 42 to 47, had 
been sent overland, and six of the large ocean- 
going boats arrived by sea, so that at the begin- 
ning of the unrestricted period in 1917 there were 
twenty-six boats, in spite of the loss of four in the 
Black Sea, two by mines in the Dardanelles, UC 12 
blown up on her own mines in the Gulf of Taranto, 
UB 8 transferred to Bulgaria, and UB 43 and 47 
handed over to Austria. 

UC 35 made ten trips in all, nine of them in the 
Gulf of Genoa. Her tactics were to watch traffic 
for two or three days, and then lay a straight line 
of mines across their route; finally, she would 
spend a few days at the small game, raiding sailing 
vessels, etc. 
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There is no doubt that at first the German sub- 
marine captains thoroughly enjoyed the Mediter- 
ranean. In that vast sea, patrols were few and 
far between, the weather was good, tideless waters 
made navigation easy, long cruises could be under- 
taken, and numbers of merchant ships picked up 
without the expenditure of many torpedoes. But 
these conditions, fortunately, were too good to last. 

Germany had soon seen that a golden harvest 
might be reaped in these waters, and had forthwith 
planned to concentrate strength against her enemy’s 
weak point. We had for long refused to be warned, 
although the danger signal was given to us by the 
heavy losses in the six months ending January 1916 
and repeated in July 1916; and it was not until 
the third repetition in January 1917 that we took 
serious alarm. Defence measures always lag behind 
the attack, unless the attack is foreseen and counter 
measures prepared beforehand. Before the war we 
had exercised but little foresight in the matter of 
counters to the submarine, which may be said to 
have taken us completely unprepared. ‘True, once 
the danger was realised, the Admiralty strained 
every nerve to increase the numbers of small craft, 
such as motor launches, trawlers, and drifters, but 
these were really useless against submarines, lacking 
as they did speed, sea-keeping capacity, and offen- 
sive power. What was needed was destroyers, 
sloops, and plenty of depth charges, but of these 
three commodities there was, alas, a woeful 
deficiency. 

At the beginning of 1917, what with the con- 
stantly increasing list of sinkings and with available 
tonnage shrinking rapidly, the Mediterranean 
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authorities were seriously alarmed and felt that 
something drastic must be done. 

The system of defence at that time involved the 
division of the Mediterranean into zones of responsi- 
bility, for some of which the British, for others the 
French, and for others, again, the Italians, were 
responsible. In these there were prescribed fixed 
routes for merchant vessels, and these routes were 
patrolled by our auxiliary craft. The system proved 
thoroughly unsound, for it soon became realised 
that the presence of a patrol vessel was an indica- 
tion that merchant ships would be passing shortly, 
and since the patrol vessel could invariably be seen 
by the submarine long before she could see the 
submarine, nothing could be easier than for the 
enemy to lie along the fixed route, and dodging the 
patrols, wait for his prey. 

At the beginning of 1917, everything in the 
Mediterranean was under the French Commander- 
in-Chief, at this time Admiral Gauchet. He was a 
capable leader, a determined sailor, a hard worker, 
and had the confidence of his officers and men. He 
commanded the French Battle Fleet which, based 
on Corfu, watched and hoped for a sortie by the 
Austrians. 

His position was analogous to Admiral Jellicoe’s, 
and although he was in supreme command of 
everything that floated in the Mediterranean, that 
command was largely nominal, his real energies 
being concentrated on the well-being and readiness 
of his own not inconsiderable Fleet. 

Admiral Ballard had recently relieved Admiral 
Limpus as R.A. Malta, and his command ex- 
tended over a large area. He disliked the patrol 
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system, and represented in strong terms to the 
Admiralty and to the French Commander-in-Chief 
its drawbacks, and he advocated a system of 
convoys ; but neither the French nor the British 
were ripe for convoys at that time, firstly because 
it was believed that merchant steamers could not 
manceuvre together effectively as a convoy, and 
secondly, because the number of craft required to 
escort these convoys was far in excess of anything 
which was available. 

Matters, however, were going from bad to worse, 
and early in 1917 both London and Paris became 
alarmed. A conference of Admirals was summoned 
and was held at Corfu in April 1917. It recom- 
mended that a British Flag Officer should be 
appointed to take command of all British units on 
the Station and to act as the President of a per- 
manent Council of Allied Admirals. The latter 
were to be responsible for the co-ordination of all 
arrangements made for the Allied vessels directly 
engaged in the protection of Mediterranean traffic, — 
leaving the French Commander-in-Chief free to 
watch the hostile battle squadrons. It was further 
recommended that more should be done in the 
way of escort and less in the way of patrols. This 
was a step towards convoy, but in the meantime, 
at home, the idea of convoy was rapidly gaining 
ground, and experiments had been highly suc- 
cessful. 

The Corfu conference may be said to mark the 
close of the first period in the Mediterranean, in 
which, provided they kept clear of the known 
haunts of Allied warships, the submarines were 
free to wander at their sweet will and sink or 
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destroy much as they listed. The second period 
now begins, and may be said to last until the 
proper establishment of the Otranto barrage, 
together with the system of convoy in the begin- 
ning of 1918. 

In pursuance of the recommendations of the 
conference, Admiral Sir Somerset Gough-Calthorpe 
was sent out as British Commander-in-Chief and 
took up his appointment on the 26th of August 
1917. Admiral Fergusson came with him as Director 
of Shipping. Admiral Fatou represented the French 
on the Council, and Admiral Salager the Italians ; 
the Japanese Admiral Sato, who had recently 
arrived with fourteen thrice-welcome destroyers, ' 
completed the Council. 

Meanwhile, the enemy’s submarines had not 
been idle. In April 1917, fifty-six British and 
foreign ships were lost; in May, thirty-six; in 
June, thirty, and an average of nineteen for July, 
August, and September. The slightly diminished 
losses for these latter months really reflect a reten- 
tion of ships in harbour, delays in sailing to await 
escorts, or a delay due to attempts to sail by night 
and remain in harbour by day, all of which tended 
to reduce the number of vessels actually at sea, but 
hampered our own transport as well as the enemy. 

The methods in vogue for fighting submarines 
were at that time exceedingly crude. — 

True, there were the gun and the ram, which 
could be used when the enemy remained on the 
surface, but once submerged we had only the 
depth charge, which rather resembled a sledge- 
hammer used by a blind and deaf assailant against 
an assailant blind but not deaf, who was, however, . 
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compelled to crawl about under the carpet. It 
was extremely “chancy,” but when it got home it 
frequently killed. Unfortunately, there was a 
terrible scarcity ‘of these depth charges. An un- 
aimed weapon of this kind demanded enormous 
numbers for effective use : the sea must be literally 
plastered with them in the region in which the 
submarine was known to be. Instead of that, from 
three to six depth charges was all that could be 
afforded to a trawler, sloop, destroyer, or cruiser, 
until towards the end of 1917, when the supply 
began to increase, and a proportion of destroyers 
were fitted as “ killers,’ with some sixty depth 
charges, with a thrower on each broadside fitted 
with quick loading arrangements as well as drop- 
ping arrangements over the stern; while other 
destroyers had thirty-six depth charges, an arma- 
ment which did not involve the surrender of a 
4-inch gun. 

Then there was the anti-submarine paravane, an 
explosive charge towed from the stern, which, 
owing to its shape, burrowed downwards and 
outwards and exploded on touching a submarine. 
This was fitted to a few destroyers and sloops, but 
was never very successful. 

One must also mention “ deep mines,” by which 
is meant lines of mines laid at various depths likely 
to catch a submarine diving in regions where it 
would be compelled to submerge to avoid surface 
craft ; these disposed of two submarines off the 
Dardanelles, where we used them extensively. 
But beyond these there was nothing. 

A detecting device of great promise was the 
hydrophone, then being developed by Captain 
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Ryan. It started as a simple microphone, which, 
suitably encased and lowered under water, enabled 
one to detect the beating of another ship’s engines, 
but it gave no indication of the direction of the 
sound. 

In the middle of 1917, however, the directional 
hydrophone was just coming into use. It was still 
not a very effective weapon, but it was a great 
improvement. It consisted of a small, thickish 
disc, and was used in this way : a number of craft, 
each having one of these suspended from a sort of 
gallows, would spread to perhaps a mile apart and 
move forward in line abreast. At a given moment, 
say, every ten minutes, they would stop engines, 
lower their hydrophones into the water, and listen 
on their receivers. The hydrophone would be 
slowly turned round, and when pointed towards a 
submarine or any vessel whose engines were run- 
ning, noises could be heard. The observation was 
crude in the extreme, and only a very rough 
direction could be obtained. In addition, the 
hydrophones had the disadvantage of being what 
is known as bi-directional—that 1s to say, if a 
noise was detected when the hydrophone was 
pointing, say, north, the source of the noise might 
be either north or south. A line of bearing was 
given, in fact, rather than a direction. If nothing 
was heard, the hunting craft would pull up their 
hydrophones and proceed for another ten minutes 
and then listen again. When a noise was detected 
which could not be explained by some craft in 
sight, the lines of bearing were signalled and a 
rough position for a supposed submarine quickly 
calculated. The craft would advance again, closing 
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in, then stop and listen, then leap forward once 
more, and so on, until finally, when it was. judged 
that they were on top of the submarine, two or 
more would steam over him and drop their depth 
charges. Then there would be a pause, and all 
eyes, would watch for the tell-tale oil on the surface 
of the sea which would indicate that a submarine 
had been sunk or damaged. 

It sounds so simple, but in reality was so im- 
possibly difficult, and how seldom did the looked- 
for oil come to reward the hunters. 

Frequently the hydrophones would fail, or the 
listener could not accurately determine the direc- 
tion, or some unsuspecting vessel unconnected with 
the hunt would come steaming across the horizon, 
effectually drowning the noises of the quarry. 

When they were hot on the scent, in the excite- 
ment of closing in, the times for stopping were 
often not rigidly adhered to and the scent would 
be lost; or again, the submarine, diving deep, 
would proceed dead slow or almost stopped, and 
the hydrophones would be defeated. 

Still, it was something, a method which, as it 
developed, promised some hope of success. A 
hydrophone school was inaugurated at Malta, and 
apparatus was turned out as fast as the workshops’ 
capacity would allow. 

Among the personnel of the patrol craft enormous 
enthusiasm was aroused, the hunts were the rarest 
fun, and though many of them must have been 
based on some completely false scent, there were 
enough to keep the hunting flotillas’ crews in a 
high state of delight and expectancy. There were 
several such flotillas in the Aegean, and this sea 
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was accordingly treated by the enemy submarines 
with the greatest respect. | 

There was yet another method, which played an 
important part in the campaign, known as “ Indi- 
cator net drifters.”” This method, which came into 
being quite early in the war, consisted in having a 
considerable flotilla of steam drifters each carrying 
half a mile of net. These nets wete made up of | 
sections lightly connected to one another, so that 
a submarine running into one was supposed to 
tear it away from its fellows and tow it along, when 
specially designed buoys would tow on the surface 
and so show its position. In a later development 
small mines attached to the nets were added. 

The drifters formed out in a long line, shot their 
nets and then retired, leaving a few boats some- 
where near to watch them. 

Thus the nets would be practically invisible to 
a submarine, and the watching drifters would be 
mistaken for ordinary patrols. At night, however, 
it was customary for the drifters to lie to their 
nets. 

The idea, of course, was that the flotilla would 
stretch its nets across some channel which it was 
believed a submarine would be likely to pass. 
But, though many submarines must have en- 
countered them in the course of the war, almost 
invariably they tore the net and went straight 
through, hardly conscious of the obstruction, and 
not once did the net detach itself in the manner 
intended. | 

Two such flotillas operated in the Mediter- 
ranean ; one worked in the Aegean under Com- 
mander Turle, indefatigably spreading its nets 
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first in one channel, then in another, in the hope 
that some unwitting submarine would stumble in, 
but, though many a break in the nets was after- 
wards discovered, and though the determination, 
faith, and seamanlike skill of this little flotilla was 
beyond praise, it is sad to record that not once 
were they rewarded. 

The other flotilla worked at the southern end 
of the Adriatic, attempting, but oh, how ineffectu- 
ally, to bar the fifty-mile channel from Cape 
Otranto to Fano Island, through which every 
submarine must pass in leaving and returning to 
the Adriatic base. 

The support of these drifters was entrusted to the 
Italians, who had cruisers and destroyers based on 
Brindisi, to which force also some British cruisers 
were attached. The Italians did not, however, 
favour continuous patrols. Rather they relied on 
special information of enemy movements, which 
would be met by sending a force to sea, or, at any 
rate, failing such information, the barrage being 
well to the south of Brindisi, any attack made on it 
would allow time for the cruiser force to intercept 
the raiders on their return home. 

Ineffective though they were at first, when mines 
were added the nets became more formidable, and 
in 1916 actually destroyed a submarine, which 
fouled her propeller in the nets, and drawing the 
mines against her hull, these blew up and sank her. 

Thus every submarine, going and coming, had 
this known danger to face and surmount, and 
observing that the drifters were apparently un- 
supported, the idea of a raid must have been urged 
time and again by each returning captain. Could 
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a raiding force get back without being caught by 
a superior enemy force? ‘That was the crux of 
the matter. Finally it was decided that they could, 
and the operation was planned accordingly. The 
plan was simple enough. Three cruisers passing 
through the drifter line by night were to approach 
it from the south at earliest dawn, attacking the 
ends and the centre. Destroyers from Durazzo 
were to support. Submarines were to lie in the 
waters off Brindisi, ready for the Allied cruisers, 
and mines were to be laid off Brindisi itself. 

About 8 p.m. on the night of the 14th of May 
1917, Captain Horthy in the cruiser Novara, accom- 
panied by the cruisers Sada and Helgoland, left 
Catarro and steamed southward to the barrage. 

A few destroyers supported from Durazzo, and, 
moving independently southward, it was these who 
gave the first warning when they encountered 
three Italian transports and engaged them, sinking 
one and damaging one, while the third made good 
her escape. The Italian destroyer Borea, who was 
with them, was also sunk. 

Meanwhile the cruisers had separated, according 
to plan, and passed through the barrage, some of 
whom saw them and mistook them for friends ; 
carefully timing their actions, they turned north 
again so as to come back to the drifter line as dawn 
was breaking. 

Lieutenant Baunton, R.N.R., was in charge of 
the drifters, which, in seven groups of seven, were 
spread over a distance of some thirty-two miles. 
They were riding to their nets, individual boats of 
a group about half a mile apart. An eighth group 
near the right of the line had just hauled their nets 
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and were on their way home, it being their turn 
to go into harbour. 

On hearing the distant firing to the north-east, 
Baunton left his line and went off to investigate, and 
thus it happened that he was not with the line 
when it was attacked. 

Spread out as has been described, a line of 
drifters is most defenceless, as they can be polished 
off piecemeal, and the plan of the cruisers in 
attacking separately from both ends and at the 
centre made escape difficult, and was very effective. 

The attack began on C division, near the centre 
of the line, at 3.15. Dawn was just breaking, and 
the boats were still lying to their nets when a large 
cruiser appeared swiftly from the south and, slow- 
ing down, began to open a telling fire, directed 
most particularly on the “ wireless ’’ drifter. 

These simple fishermen, who had never been 
under fire before and had never seen an enemy 
cruiser, might well have been excused if they had 
been at a loss ; but not a bit of it, their action was 
perfectly correct. Slipping their nets, they immedi- 
ately “‘ starred,” that is to say, scattered in all 
directions, and by so doing saved themselves, for 
it takes some time to sink even a drifter by gun-fire, 
and while one was being engaged the rest had 
drawn out of range. One only was sunk, and the 
cruiser passed on to T group. 

Meanwhile the sound of firing had warned N 
group on the left, and these, having slipped their 
nets, started to retire west. But no sooner had they 
got under way than they too were met by a four- 
funnelled cruiser steering east. Passing at close 
range she sounded her syren and at the same time 
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dipped her ensign as a signal to the little craft, 
who obviously could not stand up to her for a 
moment, to surrender and abandon their vessels. 
No mutual support was available, as the drifters 
were so widely spaced, and each skipper had to 
face his life or death problem alone. Since the 
drifter must be sunk, it appeared, in any case, 
why not abandon her and so save the lives of the 
crew? But we can with pride record that in the 
great majority of cases there was no thought of 
surrender, and the boats were fought to the last. 

“Stop and abandon your ship,” came the hail 
to Skipper Watt of the Gowan Lea from the bridge 
of the cruiser towering above him at a bare hundred 
yards. But the heart of Joseph Watt was as staunch 
as that of Sir Richard Grenville when he fought 
the Fifty-three. Watt meant his ship to be fought 
in the grand manner, and he cared nothing for 
the odds. ‘“‘ Fight to a finish—three cheers for the 
King,” called Watt; “Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!” 
cried the crew; and to it they went, with their 
little gun hammering away at the cruiser as hard 
as they could go. Very soon they were under a 
galling fire, but their own never slackened until 
the breech of their gun was hit and the gun put 
out of action. A few seconds later a shell hit a 
box of ammunition, which exploded, wounding one 
of the crew. But they continued to work at their 
gun, trying to get it into action again, when 
suddenly, to their astonishment, the enemy’s fire 
ceased—she had passed on to other and easier 
prey. 

The Admirable, the Jean and the Selby too, all 
fought their ships to a standstill, but of these the 
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Admirable and Selbyeventually sank, being abandoned 
only at the last moment. 

Thus the unequal fight went on, some actually 
repelling the enemy, some scattering and so escap- 
ing him, others being abandoned only when no 
longer capable of fighting. 

The cruiser attacking the right of the line was 
rather later than the others, and it was not tll 4.15 
that C division, already retreating to the eastward, 
were attacked. 

The Morning Star gave a magnificent account of 
herself, engaging at 800 yards and hitting the enemy 
repeatedly, and finally driving him off. So, too, 
did the Floandi, led by Skipper D. J. Nicholls, who, 
though hit again and again, fought on, with four 
killed and three wounded out of a crew of ten. 
Here, again, the enemy was constrained to move 
on, and the four remaining men, including the 
skipper, who was wounded in four places, worked 
on to draw the fires, stop leaks, and keep their ship 
afloat. 

The Coral Haven, too, fought a mighty fight, but 
was eventually set on fire and finally sank. 

It was about 5.15 when the enemy finally drew 
off to the northward, leaving a line sadly diminished, 
but with unquenched spirit, to lick their wounds, 
reorganise their divisions, and resume their patrol 
with such boats as were still in a condition to 
do so. 

A reverse of this kind makes hard reading, 
but one can draw from it both a consolation and 
a lesson. The former, that in the hearts of so 
many of these simple men should dwell so fine 
a fighting spirit ; the latter, that it pays to fight 
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rather than surrender even when the odds against 
one appear quite hopeless. 


Brindisi, meanwhile, was not idle. 

As has been said, the responsibility for protecting 
the barrage against a raid lay with the Italians, 
who had there a force of small cruisers, and to 
this force were attached, entirely under Italian 
orders, the three British ‘cruisers Dartmouth, Bristol, 
and Liverpool. ‘There were also some French 
destroyers in the command and, although the 
force was mixed, a very fair co-ordination had 
been achieved. 

Admiral Roul was in supreme command, but on 
this occasion he was away, the command devolving 
on the Italian Rear-Admiral, Acton. 

Bristol was at half an hour’s notice for steam, 
Dartmouth at three hours, and Liverpool at five 
hours. 

On the night of the 14th, quite unconscious of 
any extra probability of a raid, Admiral Acton had 
sent out a patrol of destroyers, who were to cross 
the Gulf and work up the east coast nearly as far 
as Cattaro and then return. 

These, however, did not make contact with the 
enemy, and the first report was from the British 
signal station at Fano Island, “‘ Enemy at sea,” this 
being followed by a message from the Italian station 
at Saseno Island, “ Gun-fire S.S.W.,” followed up 
by another signal, ‘‘ Enemy attacking a convoy.” 

This was more than enough, and at 5.3 Bristol 
sailed, by order of the Italian Admiral, accompanied 
by two Italian destroyers, and half an hour later 
Admiral Acton proceeded aboard the Dartmouth 
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and she too sailed with another pair of destroyers, 

closely followed by the Italian leader Aguila. 
' Once outside, Bristol formed on Dartmouth, and 
with Aquila ahead and the destroyers screening, 
the whole squadron moved over on a north- 
easterly course at high speed to intercept the 
raiders, who, they guessed, must have been nibbling 
at the barrage. 

Allied co-operation was here carried to a hitherto 
unknown pitch, where an Italian Admiral could 
command a squadron from the bridge of a British 
cruiser, and the event remains, it is thought, unique 
in the history of the war. 

It was a perfect suminer morning, the visibility 
was good, and at 7.45 smoke was sighted to the 
south-east, and soon some destroyers were made 
out. 

Aquila and the Italian destroyers were detached 
to attack, while the cruiser force stood in to make 
sure of intercepting the enemy’s main force should 
they return up the east coast. 

A desultory destroyer battle ensued, and though 
the Italian boats made a spirited attack, the 
Austrians made good their escape into Durazzo, 
and before doing so managed to land a shot in 
Aquila’s main steam-pipe, which left her stopped 
and helpless on the high seas. 

Two destroyers were detached to look after her, 
and the remaining two were recalled to escort the 
cruisers, but before these two could take their 
station more smoke was sighted to the south-west 
at 9.30, and Dartmouth swinging round to investi- 
gate, three enemy cruisers were quickly made out. 
These were steering towards the helpless Aguzla, 
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so, turning south-east to head them off, Dartmouth 
and Bristol closed rapidly and were in action 
by 9.30. | 

At the first onset the firing appeared most effec- 
tive, for the leading and third enemy ships were 
hit and the latter set on fire ; the whole squadron 
turned away and opened their distance under 
cover of a smoke screen before finally heading for 
home on a northerly course, while our force wheeled 
round and held the enemy on a parallel north- 
west course at a little over 10,000 yards. 

It was an exceedingly pretty opening, of great 
technical interest, as can be seen from the track 
chart, but alas, the action did not maintain its 
early promise, for the Austrians developed a sur- 
prising turn of speed, and Dartmouth was hard put 
to it to keep up, though she ground out higher 
revolutions than she had ever achieved before, 
while Bristol laboured exceedingly but dropped 
gradually astern. 

Before long Bristol was out of range and Dart- 
mouth found herself the target for the concentrated 
fire of the three Austrians. To counter this she 
pulled out to 16,000 yards, at which range her 
6-inch should still be effective, while for the enemy 
4:I-inch hitting was difficult. Thus a long-range 
duel ensued, Dartmouth suffering a few casualties 
while the enemy was hit many times. 

At last the rear ship of the enemy began to show 
' signs of disablement and dropped gradually astern. 

Admiral Acton decided to come to grips with 
her and, starboarding his helm, steered to cross her 
stern, pouring in a heavy fire. 

It was none too soon, for they were now within 
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thirty miles of the enemy base, where heavy 
armoured ships of the Habsbourg and Saint George 
class were known to be, and even as they closed 
two enemy armoured cruisers were sighted bearing 
down from the north. | 

To Admiral Acton the decisive moment had 
come, to press in and endeavour to finish off the 
Novara (for it was she who had dropped), risking 
being cut off or disabled off an enemy port, a con- 
tingency involving certain loss, or alternatively, to 
break off the action. 

He decided on the latter, and the reasons he 
afterwards gave were weighty ones : 


(1) Two superior enemy ships had arrived. 

(2) He was near an enemy base, and, if damaged, 
the loss of his ship was certain. 

(3) Bristol could not keep up. 


Thus at noon his force drew off and, joming 
another small Italian cruiser force which was 
cruising to the northward, made back for Brindisi. 

But this disappointing day was not yet over, for 
at 1.35 Dartmouth received a torpedo from an 
enemy submarine, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that she was got into harbour. 

Novara, meanwhile, was none too happy, and 
shortly after the end of the action had to stop alto- 
gether ; one of her consorts, returning, took her in 
tow and, covered by the heavy ships, brought her 
safely into port. 

Captain Horthy was wounded, and, though his 
ship was sadly knocked about, he had succeeded in 
a raid, well planned and bravely executed, and one 
which gave relief to the German submarines and 
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caused us great disquietude. Indeed, his raid had 
more far-reaching consequences, for it raised him to 
such a pitch of fame and popularity that when war 
was over and Hungary broken and disorganised, it 
was Horthy whom they called to lead them, and as 
Regent of Hungary he rules to this day. 

Dartmouth too had fought well, but circumstances 
were against her, and it was only too clear that more 
effective arrangements must be made to prevent the 
repetition of such a happening. 

The advantage of surprise lies ever with the 
attacker, and much thought was given to the pos- 
sibility of a raid on some Austrian harbour, but 
beyond air raids, which took place frequently, their | 
strength seemed to make this wellnigh impossible. 

There was, however, one remarkable Italian who 
refused to accept this doctrine of impossibility, a 
man whose individual services in the war were as 
great, perhaps, as those of any other sailor, if we 
omit the great commanders of fleets, whose services 
can hardly be measured by the same scale as those 
of a junior officer. 

Luigi Rizzo, a Merchant Service captain, was 
born at the little town of Milazzo, in Sicily, in 1887, 
and when the war came he lost no time in joining 
the Royal Italian Navy as an officer. Once in the 
Navy, his whole service was spent in the small 
motor torpedo craft in which the Italians specialised 
and which they called the M.A.S., our own British 
equivalent being known as the Coastal Motor Boat, 
and from the very first he distinguished himself by 
daring and good seamanship. 

In *17 he was already commanding a flotilla 
based at Grado, and there took part in the most 
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hazardous undertakings in support of the Army. 
Later in the year found him based on Venice, and 
his energies concentrated on the idea of an attack 
on the Austrian ships lying in the harbour of 
Trieste. This was his dream; he thought of little 
else, but, unlike dreamers, Rizzo possessed a mind 
which was intensely practical, and he did every- 
thing necessary to convert his dream into a reality. 
Whenever opportunity offered, he would be out at 
sea and reconnoitring Trieste on moonless nights. 
The Air Force helped him, carrying out frequent 
aerial reconnaissances over Trieste, photographing 
its defences and reporting the ships which lay there. 

The M.A.S. had only a small radius of action, 
and the usual practice was to tow them by torpedo 
craft until near their objective, when they were 
released to make an attack by themselves. 

The Italians must be given full credit for the 
development of this arm, in which they excelled ; 
not only did their personnel display initiative and 
courage, but their designers also adapted them- 
selves remarkably to the requirements of the 
moment: they made their craft with a high turn 
of speed, but silent running at low speeds. They 
carried good and effective torpedoes, the boats 
were small, low in hull, and very hard to see at 
night. When there was any particular obstacle 
to be overcome, the designers would set to work 
to build their boats to beat it. Thus, for example, 
there is a thrilling story, for which there is no 
room in these pages, of the special craft known as 
the ‘‘ grasshopper,” designed to heave itself over 
wire obstructions and so get into an enemy’s harbour 
where it could use the torpedo ; and again, as we 
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shall see, there was the even more amazing “* Mig- 
natta”’ or “leech,” a kind of torpedo which 
travelled on the surface towing a man who guided 
it. Operated by compressed air, it crept silently 
along until right alongside an enemy warship. 
Once there—it sounds incredible, but it is true— 
it could detach two mines which, fitted with 
electro-magnets, grappled themselves firmly against 
the enemy’s side under water, and then by a 
clockwork apparatus could be timed to explode in 
a given number of minutes. 

These things were not the inventions of madmen, 
but practical schemes actually used with effect. 

Thus, in the case of Rizzo, his frequent recon- 
naissances off Trieste had shown him a harbour 
defended by solid moles, the spaces between which 
were blocked by booms ; the main entrance to the 
north of the big mole, which seemed to present the 
best possibilities, being closed by a series of steel- 
wire hawsers looped up between buoys. To defeat 
this, Rizzo and the designers had set to work to 
fix powerful cutters on the bows of the M.AS., 
to enable him to cut his way through. 

All this took time, and it was not til nearly six 
months after the barrage raid that preparations 
were complete. 

At last, in November 1917, all was ready. Two 
M.A.S. had been selected for the attack, and they 
were to be towed to the vicinity of Trieste by 
torpedo boats, the special cutters being fitted in 
M.A.S. No. 9, which Rizzo commanded. It only 
remained to await a calm, moonless night. For 
weeks before, Trieste had been reconnoitred daily 
by aircraft, and two ships of the Monarch class were 
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known to be anchored in front of the town of 
Servola, well up the harbour. 

The right day came at last, and on the after- 
noon of the 9th of December the little flotilla put 
forth and directed its course on Trieste. Night fell 
long before they came within sight of the Austrian 
coast, and at 10.45, being then within ten miles 
of Trieste, the M.A.S. were slipped and the torpedo 
boats remained outside waiting. 

The second M.A.S. was commanded by Chief 
Quartermaster Ferrarini, and, Rizzo leading, the 
two went forward towards the Trieste mole. 

As they got close, speed was reduced, and the 
two boats crept silently in as the breakwaters began 
to loom out against the black hills beyond. 

Rizzo was such an old hand that these exciting 
moments scarcely moved him, and, as hardly a 
sound broke the night and no lights were visible, 
he stole alongside the outside of the long mole at 
its northern end, while his consort lay off. All was 
so silent that Rizzo thought it safe to land, and 
crawling up to the top of the breakwater, looked 
over. At the far end a faint light was visible and a 
sound of voices became audible. It was a look- 
out post, but the endless and even-toned conversa- 
tion showed that his presence was utterly unsus- 
pected. Piously hoping that this state of affairs 
might long continue, Rizzo slipped down out of 
sight, and, returning to his boat, worked her into 
position to examine and cut the wires. 

These were even more formidable than he had 
thought. There was a heavy 4-inch hawser 
stretched between floats, supplemented by no less 
than six 3-inch wires festooned,across at different 
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depths, so as to bar the entrance to submarines as 
well as light craft. 

He attacked the 4-inch first, and, getting the 
cutters to bear, he worked away and soon got 
through it, but the 3-inch, all of which he found it 
necessary to cut, were not so easy. For here the 
cutter gave unexpected trouble: it was designed 
for the larger hawsers, and the 3-inch, instead of 
cutting cleanly, were only torn and had to be 
finished off with a file. 

This was a slow business, and as the endless 
operation dragged on, Rizzo listened anxiously to 
any sounds of alarm from the guard post, but none 
came. The situation was almost comical, and the 
happy chatter of the watchmen went on and on 
at one end of the breakwater whilst the filing and 
shearing proceeded feverishly at the other. 

Two long hours passed thus, but at last the final 
wire was through and, dropping with a “ plonk,” 
disappeared in the green and limpid depths amid 
showers of phosphorescence. 

Slowly the boats forged ahead and, turning to 
starboard, crept along the inside of the long mole 
for about half its length, and then headed out for 
the middle of the harbour. As they did so a search- 
light suddenly lit up and its lambent finger waved 
uncertainly for a moment and then started to sweep 
slowly across the mouth of the harbour. 

Rizzo stopped and both boats waited, still under 
the shadow of the mole, to see whether this was 
merely a routine search or if they had been dis- 
covered. Had they been in line with the entrance 
at this moment, detection seemed certain, but here 
they might not be looked for. After a leisurely look 
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round the searchlight switched off again. Relief! 
they had not been seen—and once more the two 
boats pushed slowly forward towards the middle 
of the harbour. It took them twenty minutes’ slow 
steaming to reach the anchorage, and, peering into 
the dark, Rizzo then at last made out a black shape 
which he recognised as one of the two big ships he 
knew to be there. 

Slowing up still further, he approached within 
150 feet to make sure there were no protective 
obstructions surrounding her, and then returned to 
Ferrarini, who had stopped some 200 yards away. 
A whispered conference took place between the 
two boats; Ferrarini had sighted another ship 
beyond the first, but Rizzo decided that to approach 
her in such a way as to get a good angle of attack 
for the torpedo, it would be necessary to pass so 
close to the first as to render detection almost cer- 
tain. He resolved to attack the ship he had first 
discovered, and that Ferrarini should fire at the 
other from his present position. 

His torpedoes were out in the firing position 
ready for release at the pull of a lever, so, stealing 
in close enough to make sure of his target, he gave 
the order to fire. The two torpedoes, released 
simultaneously from the claws, took the water with 
a mighty splash, and then with a roar and throwing 
up a brilliant phosphorescent wake, set off towards 
their target. 

Instantly a searchlight flashed out from the main- 
top of the Austrian, picking out the little M.AS. 
in brilliant light, but it was only for a moment. 
Unerringly the deadly steel fish sped to their mark, 
and in a few short seconds there was a tremendous 
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explosion, followed at once by a second : both had 
hit, and a huge column of spray indicated that 
they had struck almost amidships. Instantly the 
searchlight went out, and a moment later came 
shouts and discordant cries from the doomed ship, 
while the little crew of the motor boat gave a 
cheer. 

Meanwhile, two more explosions were heard, 
and at first it was hoped that Ferrarini’s torpedoes 
had also found their mark, but it proved not to be 
So ; 1t was a long shot, and they must have exploded 
on the beach beyond. 

There was nothing more to be done, and both 
boats turned away and, opening wide their throttles, 
dashed out of the harbour, whilst searchlights from 
every angle feverishly searched the waters of the 
bay, and guns barked out harmlessly. 

By dawn both boats were safely back in Venice, 
and the loss of the Wien, for such was the ship! 
torpedoed, was admitted by the Austrians in their 
bulletin on the following day. It read: “ Events 
at sea. On the night between the oth and roth, 
I.R.S. Wien was hit by a torpedo; nearly all the 
crew were saved. Commander-in-Chief of the 
Fleet.” 

Thus, by the stealthy torpedoing of an important 
cruiser, was the Austrian raid on the drifter barrage 
avenged. 

Such actions as these appear easy, but their real 
difficulty can best be appreciated from the rarity 
of their occurrence. Clearly, when two nations 
are at war, and the fleet of one commands the sea 
whilst that of the other takes refuge in its harbours, 

1 A coast defence battleship. 
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it is the obvious thought of the commanding Navy 
to attack the other in harbour, but so great are the 
difficulties foreseen that hardly ever is the attempt 
made. Success can only be achieved by the most 
careful forethought, followed by coolness and in- 
trepid daring, and the full expectation never to 
return. That is why this exploit of Rizzo’s, for 
which he was awarded, with full justice, the Gold 
Medal for Military Valour, stands out as a shining 
example of how such things should be done. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE FINAL PHASE 


THE year 1917 drew to its sombre close without 
sensible improvement in the submarine situation. 

Admiral Calthorpe, commanding the whole of 
the British forces in the Mediterranean, had indeed 
much to occupy him. 

In November 1917, the enemy had taken, in the 
Mediterranean, a toll of 116,000 tons of shipping, 
and in December this figure had increased to 
177,000. Heroic measures were clearly necessary, 
but it was by no means so clear which were the 
right measures to take. The matter concerned all 
the Allies, but since the losses were mainly British 
and the escorting of shipping was under British 
control, the burden of recommending the right 
remedial action was shouldered by the British 
Admiral. 

He had no lack of advisers, but their counsels 
were divergent. Some advocated that all should be 
staked on convoy, which was succeeding so well at 
home, while others argued that the offensive should 
be carried asnear as possible to the enemy’s harbour, 
which in practice boiled down to an intensified 
barrage at the Straits of Otranto. 

Meanwhile, the figures showed no great improve- 
ment, 148,000 tons having been sunk during 
January, while we, on our side, could only console 
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ourselves with the destruction of two enemy sub- 
marines. ‘This left some thirty-three submarines 
operating from Pola and four from the Dardanelles, 
and though these figures were not accurately known, 
our estimate was not far from the truth. 

The Admiral’s problem was one of intense 
difficulty. 

Convoy might be called a defensive measure, 
and therefore, prima facie, inferior to an offensive 
one, such as the barrage was represented to be. 
For, its advocates pleaded, enemy submarines 
without exception would have to run the gauntlet 
of the barrage on every occasion of entering or 
leaving their harbours. But its success depended 
absolutely on the power of the hydrophone to 
locate submarines with accuracy, and this was a 
pious hope rather than a proven fact. 

The Admiral having at length made up his mind 
in favour of the barrage, while developing convoy 
as a second string, called a conference of Allied 
Admirals, which met in February. 

These had not the same confidence in the hydro- 
phone, an essentially British invention, as ourselves, 
but believed that salvation might be found in the 
“De Quillac ”’ net, a combined French and Italian 
scheme which consisted in netting the Straits with 
mined nets, from Otranto to Fano, in spite of the 
immense depth of some 500 fathoms, which rendered 
such an operation unprecedented, if not impossible. 

They were quite willing that we should try our 
barrage, however, and were ready to co-operate by 
contributing French destroyers and Italian cruiser 
cover, provided only the laying of the De Quillac 
net might proceed with all speed. 
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Thus it was decided ; and without loss of time, 
with the concurrence of the Allied Grand Council, 
the concentration of the necessary forces began. 

Meanwhile, the February returns showed a loss 
of 131,000 tons, these reiterated and terrible figures 
striking on the Allied hearts with the solemnity of 
drum-beats in a funeral march, whilst on the credit 
side we could only show one submarine, an Austrian, 
sunk in the Adriatic by an Italian torpedo boat. 
' ‘This was not nearly enough, for despite the four 
boats destroyed in the last three months, there were 
as many boats working from Pola as ever. 

March, then, witnessed a tremendous accumula- 
tion of small craft in the region of Otranto. 

Brindisi remained the base for cruisers, destroyers, 
and submarines ; Corfu became an auxiliary base 
and kite balloon station; while Taranto supplied 
the refitting needs of the trawlers and drifters and 
motor launches. 

The American submarine chasers, when they 
came a little later, made their base at Corfu, while 
the British motor launches and aircraft worked 
from Otranto. 

The general idea was to patrol a band of water 
stretching right across the Straits, so broad that a 
submarine crossing it on the outward or homeward 
route must perforce do some of the journey on the 
surface, and should, in any case, be detected by 
hydrophones on entering the zone, after which it 
would be hunted and depth-charged, and finally, 
it was hoped, destroyed. 

Referring to the map of the Otranto Barrage, it 
will be seen that outside Cattaro was a large area 
left free for our own submarines on diving patrol, 
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and here six submarines lay and watched. South 
of this worked a force of destroyers ready to attack 
any submarine which showed up, or to protect the 
barrage from surface attack. These destroyers fell 
back to a more retired position for the night patrol. 
Further south, off Otranto, came a line consisting 
of Fish trawler units moving slowly through the 
water with their hydrophones towing, the Fish 
being then the latest type of hydrophone, which had 
the great advantage that it obviated the necessity 
for stopping to listen. Behind these were three 
destroyers fitted as “ killers,’’ with some forty or 
fifty depth charges each. South of these again came 
the fixed barrage, consisting in part of the De 
Quillac net and in part of indicator nets worked by 
the net drifters, supported by trawlers. Further 
south again were one or two sloops with kite 
balloons up, giving them a very extended horizon 
from which it was hoped they would sight any 
submarine that came to the surface. Finally, some 
ten miles further south, far enough to give them 
hydrophone room, came a line of American sub- 
marine chasers, the new and highly effective looking 
craft which had just arrived, commanded by 
Captain Nelson, U.S.N., fitted with a new American 
type of hydrophone and with crews made up of all 
the keenest yachtsmen and sea-loving youth of 
America. 

The arrangement varied as time went on (and 
in its later form the Americans occupied the 
northerly position), and if the hydrophone was a 
sound instrument and could really detect a sub- 
marine, it seemed scarcely credible that one could 
ever get through, since for sixty miles or more she 
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must pass through a zone every inch of which 
was within listening range of some hydrophone. 
Above her were literally dozens of ships bent 
on nothing else but her destruction, and each 
loaded with an armoury of depth charges all 
ready to drop. 

The continuous maintenance of such a force, day 
and night, for month after month, involved most 
careful planning and demanded the use of some 
two hundred and twenty-five vessels. 

Commodore Howard Kelly commanded this 
flotilla, flying his Broad Pennant in a cruiser at 
Brindisi, and the immense staff-work involved in 
the maintenance, strategical disposition and tactical 
training of the hunting craft, was carried out by 
Captain Gilbert O. Stephenson, an officer whose 
strong personality, fiery ardour and invincible 
cheerfulness will ever be remembered by those 
who served with him. 

March passed while all this was still in process 
of formation, bringing at its close another savage 
reminder of the necessity for strong measures in the 
prodigious figure of 158,000 tons of shipping lost, 
and by the 15th of April the great barrage had 
commenced to function. 

Almost every day a submarine had to pass the 
Straits both outward and homeward bound, and at 
once the new organisation responded by hydro- 
phone contacts, and occasional sightings, followed 
by arduous hunts and frequent depth enatee 
attacks. 

But though the presence of a submarine in the 
vicinity could be detected with fair certainty, the 
moment the hunt began the hydrophone showed 
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its weakness. The submarines, which usually made 
the passage by night, dodged, went dead slow, or 
stopped altogether, and many a hunt ended with 
a loss of scent before an attack could be made. 
Even when the quarry was tracked down to within 
a circle of half a mile or less, it seemed almost 
impossible to fix her position accurately enough 
to make a successful depth charge attack, and 
though a number of charges were dropped, and 
on some occasions even the all-important oil was 
seen on the surface, there was a disquieting absence 
of tangible evidence that submarines were actually 
being destroyed. 

That the enemy were very conscious of the new 
obstacle, and that it was soundly planned for 
resisting raids by surface craft, was early shown. 

On the night of the 22nd of April the advanced 
destroyer line, moving east and west on a “line 
ahead” patrol in pairs, ten miles apart, inter- 
cepted five enemy destroyers steaming south. 

The two westernmost destroyers bore the brunt of 
the first attack, and they attempted to draw the 
enemy south while the remaining British destroyers 
concentrated in support; but the Austrian boats 
were not taking any risks, and though they had 
damaged the Hornet and brought her to a stand- 
still, they turned north, and pursued by the Jackal, 
they retired homewards at full speed. The opera- 
tion had accomplished nothing, but it told us clearly 
enough that the barrage was not to be allowed to 
operate without interference, and the eager expec- 
tation of coming actions braced all hearts and 
spurred them to their work. 

Meanwhile, April raced to a close, and the eagerly 
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scanned figures for submarine losses came once 
more under review. Thirty-eight ships had been 
sunk and eight damaged, a total tonnage of 121,500 
—certainly an improvement on March, but still 
appallingly high. 

On the credit side was one submarine destroyed 
by patrols in the Straits of Gibraltar ! 

The Otranto barrage had nothing to show. 

It is not easy, now that so many years have 
passed, to convey the atmosphere of that crucial 
time. The higher one looked, the more depressing 
it became. In London at headquarters, where full 
statistics were available, all was gloom, matters 
looked nearly hopeless, for it was realised that 
Germany was building submarines faster than we 
could sink them, and sinking merchant ships faster 
then we could build them. : 

High hopes were centred on “ convoy,” which, 
introduced gradually as escorts became available, 
had so far justified the most optimistic prophecies, 
but scarcely any one could perceive how com- 
pletely it was turning the tables on the Germans ; 
and those who still decried it—and they were 
many—could point to convoys, notably in the 
Mediterranean, which, dogged by a persistent sub- 
marine, had lost ship after ship while impotent to 
retaliate. 

Calthorpe’s viewpoint was, in all probability, 
slightly more hopeful, for he pinned his faith on the 
barrage on which he had staked so much, and he 
looked also for better results from convoy as more 
escorting vessels became available, but to those 
who sought to rob the barrage for the benefit of 
convoy he turned a set jaw and a blunt refusal. 
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Amongst the rank and file the gravity of the 
situation was hardly realised. Things went on 
much as usual, the great majority of voyages were 
successfully escorted without incident ; one heard 
of a merchant ship being sunk fairly often, and, 
more rarely, of a submarine being attacked and 
‘* believed sunk,”? but none doubted eventual suc- 
cess for the Allies, though no one contemplated an 
early end to the war. 

This was shown at Corfu, where the British ran 
out a massive stone and timber pier for their new 
barrage base. The Greeks laid their heads on one 
side and remarked sagely, ‘‘ The English are build- 
ing for another ten years of war!” So we were 
indeed, and so it was that amongst the Mediter- 
ranean peoples unbounded confidence reigned in 
our ultimate success. 

The true inwardness of “convoy,” the reason 
why it must reduce our losses, no matter what the 
Germans did, lay wrapped in the realm of mathe- 
matics, hidden from the vulgar gaze, disguised, too, 
by the commonplace that convoy, by collecting 
defenceless merchantmen together, invites wholesale 
slaughter. ; 

But consider it in this way. A merchant ship 
sailing singly, supposing a visibility of ten miles, 
can be seen at any given moment by a submarine 
inside her ten-mile circle, that is, in an area of 
X10", or 314 square miles. 

Let there be twenty isolated merchantmen at 
sea and they represent an area of 6280 square 
miles. 

Now group those twenty in a single convoy, 
making four lines of five ships, the lines half a mile 
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apart. The visibility circle is now twelve miles 
instead of ten, and the area covered is now 7x12? 
or 452 square miles. 

Granted, then, that the routes are varied so that 
the submarines do not know where to look for the 
convoys, we have reduced the chance of an attack 
to about one-fourteenth of its former value. 

That is the gist of the matter, a little calculation 
vital enough to determine the continuance or the 
termination of the British Empire! Though there 
are, naturally, other contributing factors for and 
against. For instance, the origin and destination 
of the principal convoys must be known to the 
enemy. Marseilles, Alexandria, all the great ports, 
and off these the Central Powers might count on 
finding them, but these were neighbourhoods un- 
healthy for submarines by reason of their constant 
patrol by air and water, and this fact drove the 
submarines into the great open spaces. 

In favour of convoy, too, could be cited the 
fact that attacks must be made by torpedo, not by 
gun-fire, thus limiting the usefulness of a sub- 
marine’s cruise to the number of torpedoes she 
could carry; and besides every attack was fraught 
with danger to the attacker, who, by firing his 
torpedo, momentarily revealed his position by its 
track, thus inviting counter attack. And this is 
where the barrage helped. The eye of the sub- 
marine Captain, gazing tensely through his peri- 
scope as he advanced to attack, connected with a 
brain which knew that on return he would be called 
to account concerning the amount of tonnage he 
had sunk, and that he must get results ; but it knew 
also that no other eye could witness the determina- 
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tion with which his attack was pressed home, and 
that, bombed and shaken on his way out through 
the Straits, he would be bombed and shaken the 
moment his attack had revealed him, and that a 
further bombing awaited him on his home journey. 
Death stalked on every side both for him and for his 
trusting crew, return seemed problematical, spent 
nerves whispered of caution, and caution spelt 
half-hearted and unsuccessful attacks. 


May was a lucky month for us, bringing a record 
toll of submarines. The first good news came on 
the 8th, illustrating one of the advantages of convoy. 

H.M.S. Basilisk, a sloop escorting a convoy, 
when near Majorca suddenly observed the track of 
a torpedo crossing ahead of her from port to star- 
board towards the s.s. Ingleside, one of the convoy. 
A few seconds later the Jnglestde was struck, and at 
the same moment Basilisk leapt forward at full 
speed, and following the track of the torpedo back 
towards its origin, dropped three depth charges 
at intervals of one minute on the submarine’s 
estimated position. Basilisk was lucky, for very 
soon large brown patches of oil began to appear, 
telling that the submarine was damaged at least, 
if not sunk. More depth charges were dropped by 
the U.S. ship Lydonia, and it was subsequently 
established that U 70 was sunk in this attack. 

It was only a few days later, on the 17th of May, 
when the French patrol vessel Azlly, steaming 
slowly in company with two sailing vessels, was 
suddenly awakened to the presence of the enemy 
by the sound of gun-fire and the rude ebullition 
around her of shell splashes. It was an enemy 
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submarine which, evidently mistaking her for a 
merchantman happily unconvoyed, had come to 
the surface and started shelling her from a distance 
of some three miles. The Azlly replied, and her 
gunnery was either singularly good or remarkably 
lucky, for within a few minutes she had scored a 
hit in the after part of the submarine, tearing open 
a ballast tank and starting a bad leak. Almost 
immediately another shell had struck the conning- 
tower, killing or wounding the Captain and two or 
three others. Orders were given to abandon ship, 
but before this could be accomplished UC 35, for 
such it was, turned on her end and sank, five 
Germans and a captured Spanish seaman being 
rescued. 

The Otranto barrage, too, scored its first success. 
On the 23rd of May, submarine H 4 was cruising 
slowly, submerged, on her patrol ground when she 
suddenly sighted an enemy submarine on the 
surface about a mile off on the port bow. H 4, re- 
maining submerged, closed the enemy at full speed 
and prepared to attack. Just as she was reaching 
easy firing range, the enemy would seem to have 
seen her, for he altered course and forged ahead 
rapidly ; in doing so, however, he perforce had to 
expose a broadside target. The Captain of H 4 
seized his opportunity and let him have two 
torpedoes at a range of 250 yards. Both hit and the 
enemy sank in fifteen seconds, H 4 picking up the 
only two survivors—the Captain of the boat and 
the Quartermaster. This proved to be UB 52. 

In all, five submarines were accounted for 
during that month, and Calthorpe may well have 
felt that the tide had at last turned, until the 
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monthly drum-beat sounding, loud and terrible, 
with the surprising total of 173,000 tons—sixty-five 
good ships sunk and twelve damaged—told him that 
the struggle was no more than begun. 

Meanwhile, the great raid to which the destroyer 
reconnaissance of the 7th of May was a prelude, was, 
unknown to us, fast maturing. 

The Otranto barrage was hated and feared by the 
Germans and they attributed to it losses which we 
believe to have occurred elsewhere, and Germany 
brought great pressure to bear on Austria to use her 
forces to break it up. In fact, what they desired was 
a repetition of the Novara raid, but in a form to meet 
the new requirements. Just as, at the Allied Grand 
Council, the American Admiral Sims had urged 
that important convoys must be escorted by battle- 
ships to prevent the enemy retaliating by breaking 
them up with powerful raids of battle cruisers, so 
did the Central Powers resolve that the raid on 
the Otranto barrage was to include capital ships. 
Thus it was that a force of two of Austria’s latest 
battleships, the Szent Istvan and the Tegetthof, and 
eight or ten destroyers, left Pola on the 9th of June 
for Cattaro, whence, no doubt accompanied by 
cruisers, they were to make the long-planned 
onslaught. 

Such an attack might well have been disastrous, 
but Dame Fortune, glancing round upon her 
tangled skein, so irresponsibly woven, was moved 
to show her power. Giving her wheel a pretty 
turn, she contrived a dénouement so unexpected as to 
display once again her mastery over all our fates. 

On that day it so happened by the purest chance 
that two M.A.S. under the gallant Captain Rizzo, 
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were towed across from Ancona by a couple of 
Italian torpedo boats, to carry out a patrol and a 
search for mines near the Island of Premuda. 

Rizzo was in No. 15, and a midshipman, Giuseppe 
Aonzo, commanded M.A.S. No. 21. They had 
reached the channel which it was their duty to 
search, and had swept down it with grapnels two 
or three times, and finding no trace of mines, were 
lying there waiting for the first sign of dawn before 
starting back to meet their torpedo boats at the 
rendezvous, and thence return home. 

At 3.15 in the morning, just as Rizzo was about 
to give the order to return, he gave one last sweep 
of his glasses round the faintly lightening horizon, 
and, sighting a dark smudge to the northward, 
decided to wait a few minutes to see if it would 
develop. He had not long to wait, for in a few 
moments the smudge turned into a big cloud 
of smoke. Rizzo reasoned that this could not 
come from his own torpedo boats, which he knew 
were too far off, and on a somewhat different 
bearing, and he concluded therefore that he was in 
the presence of the enemy and decided to attack. 

Ordering the torpedoes to be prepared, he led 
off towards the smoke, and keeping his speed low 
sO as not to attract attention by the gleam of a 
white bow wave, the enemy soon became visible, 
showing up as two large ships surrounded by a 
horde of destroyers. 

The tiny shapes of the M.A.S. were, of course, 
still invisible to the Austrians, and Rizzo cleverly 
manceuvred into a position almost in the line of 
advance of the enemy, and then turned to attack 
them on an opposite course. 
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He steered to pass right through the destroyer 
escort, and increasing speed when so near that 
detection was unavoidable, he succeeded in taking 
them completely by surprise, and was only observed 
almost at the moment of passing the leading de- 
stroyers. For the unhappy Austrians it was too 
late! Before they could bring their guns to bear, 
he was in position to torpedo the leading battleship, 
only some 500 yards away, and turning towards 
her he fired both his torpedoes. 

Once again, Rizzo’s attack was faultless, and 
both missiles found their mark, hitting the Szent 
Istvan right amidships and rending her side with a 
tremendous explosion. 

No. 21 was not so fortunate, for passing to attack 
the second battleship, her Commander gave the 
order to fire, but something went wrong with the 
torpedo gear, and the crucial moment passed : the 
torpedoes, when actually fired, missed. 

Both boats then made away at full speed, chased 
by the destroyers and under a heavy fire. 

Rizzo had still a weapon left in his depth charges, 
and as the leading destroyers closed on him, he 
waited for the opportune moment to release them. 
A nice estimate was necessary to get the distance 
just right so that the explosion would take place 
under his pursuer, but here again the inimitable 
Rizzo made no mistake. At the exact moment he 
released his charges, resulting in an explosion so 
near the leading destroyer that his bows were 
shattered and he had to give up the pursuit. 

This respite enabled the two M.A.S. to make 
good their escape, and by seven o’clock that morn- 
ing they were back at Ancona. 
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Meanwhile, the Szent Istvan lay wallowing in 
her death-throes, and slowly subsiding, eventually 
turned over and sank. Thus Austria lost one of 
her latest battleships, and the threatened attack 
on the Otranto barrage never took place. 

Hardly conscious of the shaking (to use a mild 
term) which they had escaped, the barrage craft, 
stimulated by the ever-cheerful Captain Stephenson, 
enjoyed marvellous hunting. Hydrophone con- 
tacts occurred almost daily, periscope sightings 
were frequent, and hunts lasting for hours and 
ending in a mighty bombing were at least weekly 
events. Had they known it, many submarines 
turned back, finding the barrage too hot. 

Every supposed kill was carefully weighed by a 
sort of Court of Enquiry, who balanced the evidence 
and gave a reasoned opinion, classifying their 
verdicts as °° Enemy escaped ”’ or enemy “ possibly,” 
** probably,” or “ certainly ” destroyed. 

But the war-scarred and wily Germans were a 
hardy race, and many a “ certainty ” limped into 


- Cattaro. We cannot withhold from these seamen 


our ungrudging admiration. 

A pretty success in this month was that of H.M. 
ships Lychnts and Partridge II, who were escorting 
a convoy from Marseilles to Malta when the trans- 
port Kandy was torpedoed. Lychnis sighted the 
periscope 300 yards on the port beam of the Kandy 
and made for it. Evidently the submarine had not 
seen her, for the periscope was still showing when it 
almost scraped alongside Lychnis’s port beam. She 
let go depth charges, and a few seconds after the 
detonation the submarine appeared on the sur- 
face, bows up and stern submerged, and the 
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conning-tower just showing. Fire was immediately 
opened. Lychnis intended to make certain of her, 
and she did. The submarine was rammed aft, 
but only. lightly, and though she disappeared she 
soon rose again, when gun-fire was reopened. She 
sank after an action lasting twenty-two minutes, 
five survivors being picked up. ‘Thus perished 
U 64. 

It was unbelievable that under the stress of these 
intensive counter-measures the enemy morale was 
not being shaken, and the June figures for sinkings 
were most eagerly awaited, yet when they came 
they were a surprise to all, so faint was the drum- 
beat, so uncertain its note. Twenty-five ships sunk, 
five injured ! A total of 78,000 tons, less than half 
the normal! It seemed that our counter-measures 
were being more successful even than had been 
hoped, though one month’s work was not enough 
to judge by, and indeed, when the July figures 
showed a rise to thirty-six ships sunk and twelve 
injured, totalling 173,000 tons, Calthorpe may well 
have doubted that anything real had been achieved. 
At the end of August, however, when the total had 
tumbled to a mere 67,000 tons, there could be no 
doubt that the enemy’s great effort was beaten, 
and September more than confirmed this. 

Whether it was the barrage, or convoy, or the 
combination of the two, none knew !_ The work was 
accomplished and command of the sea regained. 
The Central Powers had staked high, they had thrown 
and lost, and now the reckoning had to be paid. 


There is something strangely beautiful in the 
thought of a great group of nations and every 
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individual in those nations intently absorbed in a 
common task. Countless thousands living daily 
in expectation of the chance to cast their bodies 
on the altar of patriotism, while countless others 
wrestle mentally with the complex situation as it 
presents itself to them, seeking some new method 
or device to gain advantage to the cause. Thus 
blossomed many flowers of self-sacrifice and many of 
invention. But when invention and self-sacrifice are 
combined in one gallant action, and one, moreover, 
entirely distinct from the normal duties and functions 
of the actors, what can we sayofthat? Truly that war 
shows nothing finer, and that the actors and their 
deeds deserve at least our homage and admiration. 

It was in this spirit that the Italian Naval Surgeon 
Doctor Captain Raffaele Paolucci was fired with 
the desire to penetrate by swimming the impreg- 
nable harbour of Pola. There, as he knew, lay the 
Austrian Fleet, a fleet the Italian attitude to which 
was expressed by D’Annunzio in a message sealed 
in bottles and cast by M.A.S. into the enemy 
waters of Buccan Bay. Thus it ran :— 


** In defiance of the over-cautious Austrian Fleet, 
which is engaged in reposing interminably within 
secure ports upon the laurels of Lissa, the sailors of 
Italy, who laugh at all sorts of nets and barriers, 
and are ever ready to dare the undareable, have come 
with fire and sword to strike at prudence in its 
most commodious refuge. And a good companion, 
well known, the capital enemy, among all the 
enemies the most inimical, he of Pola and of Cattaro, 
has come with them to laugh at the slaughter. 


‘> GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO.”’ 
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Flamboyant, perhaps, and hardly in the British 
character, but these things are a matter of 
temperament. 

It was in February 1918 this message was de- 
livered, and in the same month Paolucci put aside 
his beloved books on surgery and spent his days 
studying those on mines and torpedoes and his 
nights swimming the Venetian lagoon to test his 
powers of endurance. 

It is impossible to improve on his own modest 
account. 


I sketched out a torpedo of oval form, the immersion 
and explosion of which could be regulated, and owing 
to its shape and volume could be swum easily. On the 
charts of Pola, I calculated approximately the distance 
to be covered to reach the first ‘‘ Radetzky,”’ and I thought 
that I should have to swim three kilometres before reach- 
ing it. But before submitting my plan, I wished to 
measure my own strength. On the 13th February I 
plunged into the lagoon for the first time, and, to my 
regret, after a few minutes I was obliged to leave the 
water for lack of breath. Altogether I had only swum 
500 metres. Next day I repeated the experiment with 
no greater success. Besides, as people on board were 
wondering at the “‘ madness ” of the surgeon-lieutenant 
bathing out of season, I realised that I could continue my 
training only at night-time. In that way, slipping out 
of my cabin port, I persevered for a week in my training 
and reached a kilometre of distance. I soon perceived, 
however, that the extreme coldness of the water would 
prevent my going any further. I then waited until 
March and April had slipped by, and in May I began my 
training again: the water was less cold and my desire 
during the time of waiting had gained in strength. 
Dragging along a barrel filled with about 150 kilos. of 
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water and weighing not less than a hundred kilos. itself, 
I succeeded in covering the distance between Malamocco 
and Poveglia, 1540 metres (measured by the range- 
finder) there and back, a distance, allowing for curves, 
of about four kilometres. 

Ing. Rossetti, since the beginning of the war, had 
studied a new apparatus of destruction that would enable 
him to force an entrance to the harbour of Pola. But he 
had met with many difficulties before being able to carry 
out his plan, and only in 1917, first by himself and later 
with the help of a skilful workman from Sicily, was he 
able to begin the construction of the apparatus. Only 
when all technical difficulties had been overcome, and 
the apparatus seemed wholly satisfactory, did he submit 
his new device to the Naval Authorities. 

The war machine consisted of two mines loaded with 
a strong explosive charge and of a compressed air pro- 
pelling apparatus. We had to stay under water, cling 
to the machine that proceeded slowly and steer it with 
our bodies, and on some occasions we had to pull it 
along ourselves. 

The experiments, carried out at night with Ing. 
Rossetti, lasted four months, in which time we became 
used to overcoming simple and net obstructions that 
Commander Ciano had purposely constructed. We 
practised remaining in the water fully dressed six or 
seven hours on end, passing unnoticed the sentries dotted 
about the Arsenal in Venice, and gained a thorough 
mastery of the apparatus. During the day the engineer 
devised modifications, innovations, and my part in it was 
so negligible that I would have preferred had it not been 
recorded. 

A few days before the operation took place we carried 
out our experiments in the presence of H.E. Admiral 
Thaon di Revel, who expressed his satisfaction and 
assured us that the much longed for action would take 
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place. Two or three nights before the 31st October, in 
the presence of H.E. Admiral Marzolo, we crossed the 
entire length of the Arsenal, passing under the very eyes 
of many sentries without being detected not only by them 
but not even by their Commanding Officers who were 
aware of our crossing. 

At I P.M. on thé 31st October, the torpedo boat No. 65 
—P.N. weighs her anchors, leaving Venezia and shaping 
her course for Pola. On board with us there are Comdr. 
Ciano, the organiser of the expedition, Sem Benelli, the 
writer, and three other officers. 

The sky is overcast and threatens imminent rain; the 
sea is quiet, leaden, dark. 

When I hear the chains of the anchors creaking and 
the propeller beginning to whirl, I realise that for Ing. 
Rossetti and myself the moment is fateful. I seek my 
companion’s eyes, they are serene ; I too feel calm. 

The top of the spire of S. Marco becomes fainter and 
fainter until it recedes out of sight ; shall we ever see 
it again? In the open sea we go at 15 knots. Comdr. 
Ciano searches the sea with the sharp eye of a sailor; I 
enquire whether the weather will be favourable to us, 
and he answers that it is just as we need it to be. I then 
explain to Sem Benelli, who wishes to know, the peculi- 
arities. of the apparatus, and under his eyes I stick on 
the bows a small silk flag that my father had given me 
the 20th of May 1915 (four months before his death, on 
my departure for the war). 

I say to Sem Benelli, ‘‘ If we come back, sir, this flag 
shall float on the bows like a banner.” At about 8 P.M. 
we are in sight of Brioni. We lower the apparatus into 
the sea and get into the motor boat, in which we proceed 
by electric motor as far as one kilometre from the obstruc- 
tion outside the breakwater. It is 10 p.m. sharp when 
Comdr. Ciano, in a gruff voice which cannot conceal his 
emotion, says ‘‘ It is time to enter the water.” Short, 
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hearty embraces, hand-shaking, greetings. Comdr. 
Scapin says from the deck: “Italy blesses you for what 
you are about to do for her and will not forget you.” 
Ing. Rossetti and I reply ‘‘ Long live the King,” and let 
go the rope to which we had been clinging. We move 
away, and after a few minutes the motor boat is lost 
to our view. I am at the bow of the apparatus, Ing. 
Rossetti is aft; we proceed rather slowly; the phos- 
phorescent glow of the water is extraordinarily brilliant. 
All round us and over us there is Night and the Unknown, 
both silent and impenetrable. Everything seems dead, 
the only living things in the immensities and mysteries 
are the searchlights of the enemy and our two beating 
hearts. 

The engineer, who is in control, forces the machine 
faster ; a wave of water breaks on me, the water pours 
down my neck to my chest : it is cold, much colder than 
the water of the Venetian lagoon in which I practised 
swimming every night for many months. Perhaps it 
seems so cold because I am so hot and my heart is throb- 
bing so fast because of the camphor we injected. In the 
obscurity we begin to discern the bulk of Gape Compare. 
Comdr. Ciano, in his instructions, had told us that in 
order to reach the external obstructions we must keep 
it on our right hand, and thus we proceed for a while . . . 
minutes in reality, but to me eternity. At 10.30 sharp 
we knock against the external obstruction : it consists of 
several empty metal cylinders, not more than three metres 
in depth, among which are drawn strong hawsers about 
two metres in length. By sheer force, holding with one 
hand to the apparatus and the other to the cylinders, we 
drag the machine along, our motor meanwhile silent. 
After proceeding in this way about a hundred metres, 
we realise that if we continue thus we run the risk of 
arriving too late. So we set the motor going and proceed 
slowly, aiding ourselves with our arms, until we see the 
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break in the obstruction. It is possible that we have 
already arrived at the opening of the breakwater, the 
entrance at the spot where we are to enter the harbour ? 
We thread ourselves into that gap, and only after a certain 
time do we understand that the obstruction has been 
interrupted because of the sinking of some of the cylinders. 
After much effort we manage to get out of the obstruction 
and go on our way, when I suddenly become aware of my 
arm being seized. I turn and see the engineer indicating 
with his outstretched hand a black hulk which seems to 
be approaching in our direction: we stop, sinking as 
much as we can into the water. I detect clearly the turret 
of a submarine; she seems to be actually approaching us. 
I suspect that she has detected us, and instinctively my 
hands go to the valve in my command for the ignition 
of the mines and consequent destruction of the apparatus, 
and so fulfil my word of honour; but the dark mass 
passes away at about 50 metres from us, slips into dark- 
ness and disappears. We continue on our way. 
At last we are in sight of the stone breakwater and we 
"think it necessary, after a brief consultation, for one of 
us to swim on by himself for inspection. We want to 
find out whether the blocks of cement sink perpendicu- 
larly into the water and would afford us a hidden “ dead 
angle ” into which we could slip with the apparatus, or 
whether these blocks were resting on rocks sloping down 
towards the sea, in which event we should be obliged to 
keep ourselves at a considerable distance from the break- 
water and would more probably be detected by the 
sentries on top. I proceed along the obstruction with 
difficulty, my head out of water and my feet quite still 
lest the slightest ripple of the phosphorescent glow should 
betray my presence. To my great joy, I find that the 
rocks are perpendicular to the sea. I go back, give the 
news to the engineer and we proceed with the apparatus 
to the foot of the breakwater. It is past midnight. 
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Swimming very slowly, nearly completely under water, 
with the apparatus against the stone, we slip along the 
breakwater for about fifty metres, and here a new inspec- 
tion is needed. We must examine whether it is better to 
keep to the right or left side of the break, at best sixty 
metres large. I goon very slowly, clinging with my hands 
to the rocks. I approach the end of the breakwater ; I hear 
a footstep over my head ; I stop. After a few seconds there 
is no further noise. Completely submerged, having only 
my head out at the level of the mouth, I turn up my 
eyes, but I can see nothing. Our heads are camouflaged 
to give the idea of a floating flask ; I detach myself a 
little from the breakwater in order to better discover 
what possible danger there is three metres overhead, 
and, moving my head to imitate the floating of a flask, 
I distinctly perceive a still shadow. Will he have noticed 
me? I stop again; I hear some one coughing. At last 
I decide to go on, availing myself of the “‘ dead angle.” 

I get to the obstruction that shuts the break. It is 
constructed of many floating booms, tightened together 
so as to form two lines intersected by many transverse 
booms. From these booms project iron-topped rods 
about half a metre in height and with their points bent 
outwards. To some of them are fixed petrol cans, the 
rattling of which when touched is certainly intended to 
give an alarm. 

At the other extremity of the entrance I notice a 
motionless picket-boat, on which for a while a red light 
wavers, then it goes out; perhaps the man holding it 
has gone below. 

Not feeling very comfortable on account of the things 
I had seen, I make my way back. The engineer is rather 
anxious at the long wait of about half an hour. I relate 
to him the situation ; the sentry, the picket-boat, and the 
strong current coming out of the harbour. The engineer 
decides to go on. It is one o’clock. But as soon as we 
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get away from the breakwater, as I try to hold on to 
the obstruction, the stream carries the apparatus away : 
I swim desperately at the risk of being detected, but the 
stream is stronger than I and takes us out towards the 
open sea. Time presses. For fear of not arriving in time, 
we come to a serious decision ; the engineer sets the 
motor going, and, after a large detour in order to turn 
the apparatus, he steers to the centre of the entrance. I 
am waiting for the sentry to fire on us and look fixedly 
at the top, but I see no one. Is it the good star of Italy 
that is protecting us? It is raining, and probably the 
sentry has gone under cover. The engineer and I press 
with all our strength on the apparatus, and little by little 
succeed in making it pass beyond the gate; we follow 
it in, clambering over the booms one by one. As soon as 
_ we are inside we notice two steamboats motionless at 
the mouth of the harbour: they are the picket-boats 
that had been reported by the Intelligence Department, 
and from one of them comes the noise of being under 
way. 

Inside we follow the same route that we followed 
outside. At any moment we expect to meet a thin ob- 
struction made up of longitudinal booms, according to the 
photos of the aviators ; it might also be a device made of 
thin electric wires to give the alarm, and we are well 
prepared to avoid that, but we do not meet any such 
obstruction. We meet, instead, another big boat moored, 
very likely an old cutter, with a long bowsprit. Is it 
another boat on patrol service or is it a depot ship? We 
avoid it and make for the net obstructions that we soon 
meet. ‘These obstructions are made of nets placed in 
three rows, parallel to the breakwater, met by three other 
rows at right angles to them and extending as far as Valle 
Zonchi. Following the route which had been planned 
out for us by the authorities, we should have come into 
contact with only the parallel obstructions and could have 
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avoided the others ; but, although our lengthy prepara- 
tion and close study of the details of the place allows us, 
notwithstanding the darkness, to make out the outline of 
the bays of Val Maggiore and Valle Zonchi rather easily, 
yet we cannot follow faithfully the route planned. The 
compass of the engineer does not work, because it is full 
of water. Thus, when after having overcome the first 
three net obstructions with not a little effort we think to 
have at last overcome every obstacle, we find ourselves 
ten metres farther on in front of three other obstructions. 
For a while I suspect that, having lost our direction, we 
are returning on our course, but the engineer has no 
doubt and decides to go ahead. But, after having over- 
come the first obstruction and being just about to reach 
the second, we notice a boat attached to the nets, and on 
it a shadow, the precise form of which is not easy to make 
out. Is it by chance a man on board a picket-boat? We 
stop, and the strong current from the harbour turns the 
apparatus and carries us nearly under the boat; the 
engineer asks me to swim to the third obstruction and from 
there to pull at the apparatus in order to turn it straight. 
We have just succeeded when, on the point of reaching 
our goal, the current agam upsets our machine. 

The moment is critical because of the presence of the 
boat with the mysterious shadow, but we do not spare 
our strength: the engineer heaves with both his feet 
against the nets, with his shoulders against the apparatus, 
while I endeavour to pull it straight with the aid of a 
rope. At last we succeed again, and when the direction 
of the machine is right, the engineer sets it going and we 
pass triumphantly the seventh and last obstruction. It 
is three o’clock. According to calculations previously 
made, without taking into consideration the difficulties 
of the phosphorescent glow, the cross-currents, the break- 
down of the external obstruction, the number of the 
internal obstacles over and above what we had bargained 
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for, at three o’clock we should have attacked the first two 
ships and should be on our way back to the open sea, 
where the motor boat with the Naval Officers was 
awaiting us. 

The engineer seems to be desirous of speaking to me. 
I approach and am told that we have already used more 
than half the 205 atmospheres of pressure at our service : 
the power at our disposal is just enough to return! We 
decided at once without hesitation to forfeit our return, 
and as we have still three hours before dawn, we deter- 
mine to proceed as far as the extreme end of the harbour 
to attack the big units of the type Viribus Unitts. 

The Austrian ships were arranged in the harbour 
of Pola, from the entrance to the end of the port, as 
follows: Radetzky, Erzherzog Franz Ferdinand, Kryni 
(pre-Dreadnoughts), Prinz Eugen, Tegetthof, Viribus Unitis 
(Dreadnoughts). 

We steer accordingly towards the bigger units, which 
lie farther inside, with the intention of attacking two of 
them, and navigate at our best speed along the row of 
ships, keeping ourselves some distance from them. 

The Radetzky is completely in darkness, but the Viribus, 
which is so much inside the harbour, is illuminated by a 
white light. We are proceeding fast, under a deluge of 
rain and hail, when I suddenly feel that the apparatus 
is sinking; I approach the engineer and find him 
struggling desperately with the water up to his mouth, 
in order to keep up the apparatus which is sheerly sink- 
ing. I make sure that the sinking valve at the bows 
is shut, while the engineer verifies the stern valve and 
finds it open; he shuts it and opens the emersion 
valve, and the apparatus comes again to the surface. 
All told, this is certainly the worst moment we have 
endured. 

We go on our way, but it seems that we shall never 
arrive. It is past half-past three ; at four we have not 
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yet reached the Viribus, abreast of which we only arrive 
at 4.15. The current is always against us; we then 
devise going against it up to a hundred metres from the 
bows of the Virtbus and there stop the apparatus, pull it 
down under water as much as we can, and allow ourselves 
to be driven by the current under the ship. But the 
current makes us stray from the right direction, and we 
must then start again. The idea is that when we are at 
20 metres from the centre of the Viritbus Unitis I should 
swim a mine under the ship’s hull, according to the 
instructions, but the engineer asks me to wait and let him 
go. I obey, and it is good that it should be so, because 
under the Viribus the engineer meets with unforeseen 
difficulties that he overcomes with admirable firmness 
and skill—firmness and skill that I do not flatter myself to 
possess. 

When the engineer leaves me, it is 4.50; I must wait 
for him a few metres away, cruising more towards the 
offing, but the current carries me far away, to where 
another warship of a smaller type is lying, and turns the 
apparatus ; I endeavour desperately to bring it into line 
and cannot succeed ; I am running the risk of knocking 
against the ship when, as a last resource, I think of diving 
under water, where I might have a bigger chance of 
pulling the bows with a rope. After five minutes of 
plunging and short emersions I succeed in pulling the 
apparatus in the right direction and, setting the motor 
going, I steer for the Viribus. It is 5.15. 

It is twenty-five minutes since I left the engineer. Will 
he have been noticed and taken prisoner on board the 
Virtbus ? But in that case I should have seen some light, 
heard some voices, some alarm ; instead, nothing of this. 
Will he have attached the mine and then, being unable 
to find me, will he have thought that I had left him 
behind? Could we have bungled? Meanwhile, on 
board the flagship sounds the reveille. I see men moving 
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on deck, I notice the sentry patrolling up and down on 
the gangway, near which the engineer is working. I see 
them, but they cannot see me ; I am in the dark, they are 
in the light. But on the horizon dawn appears. The 
current again upsets the apparatus, again carries me 
away under the smaller ship, and again I have to make 
a desperate effort ; this time also I succeed and make 
my way towards the Viribus, quite decided, if I do not 
see the engineer, to go to the ship’s side with the whole 
apparatus. It is 5.35. 

I am steering at last towards the ship when I perceive 
a kind of flask floating : it is the engineer. I have never 
felt greater joy. Dawn is breaking, and the wish to 
reach the coast gives speed to our action. Suddenly from 
the top of the Virtbus a searchlight picks us out. We are 
discovered ! 

At that moment great and terrible appears our given 
word of destroying the apparatus: it is an oath! And 
while we wait to be hit by a discharge of guns, we fulfil 
our word : the engineer opens the sinking valves, I get 
the second mine ready and set the apparatus going, 
which latter, after it has gone some way and sunk, buries 
itself into a sandbank in the bay where, together with 
other old warships, lies the big liner Wien, which was to 
sink soon after the Viribus. 

At the same time a patrol boat that we had already 
noticed standing by the Viribus, with her lights on, comes 
towards us, we being still lighted up by the searchlight. ~ 
“Wer da?” “ Italienische Offiziere,” I answer. They 
capture us and take us on board. The engineer in the 
boat says to me with a resigned and serene smile: 
‘** Good-bye, life !’? and we mount the gangway, at a 
few metres from which are the two hundred kilos. of 
high-explosive charge that will shortly blow up the 
ship. It is 5.55. | 

Swiftly we decide to inform the Commander, and the 
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engineer, taking him aside, says: ‘‘ The ship is in 
imminent danger, save your men.” 

“But what danger?” “I will not say, but shortly 
the ship will be blown up.” Comdr. von Vukovic shouts 
then in German: ‘“ Viribus Unitis, every one for him- 
self! The Italians have put bombs in the ship.” 

We hear doors opened and slammed in great hurry, 
half-clad people run like madmen, come up the battery 
stairs, we hear the thump of the bodies falling into the 
water. With the help of a sailor I slash up my water- 
proof costume, and standing by the engineer, await his 
decision. He asks the Commander whether we are 
allowed to save ourselves ; he answers, ‘“‘ Do.”” We then 
go up on deck and throw ourselves into the sea. 

But, without my costume, in the coldness of the icy 
water, in which we had already been immersed eight 
hours, with a leg hampered by a part of the costume 
from which I had no time to extricate myself, I am 
about to drown and am already drinking water, when 
the engineer, who still wears his costume, overtakes me, 
holds me up, takes from off my head the steel helmet 
that in the confusion of the moment I had forgotten to 
remove. 

We swim exhausted into the open, and after a hundred 
metres we begin to inhale again the hope and joy of life, 
when a rowing boat comes to us and in a threatening 
manner orders our return on board the Viribus. We 
believe they want us to perish with the doomed ship, and 
with this bitter conviction mount again the ladder, near 
which is the explosive. At the top of the ladder there is 
a great threatening crowd of half-clad men, some of 
whom are dripping with water. They shout to us that 
we have played a damned hoax, while others demand 
to know where the bombs are. 

Forcing our way through the crowd, after a few 
minutes we succeed in reaching the extreme end of the 
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stern. I look at the clock aft : it reads 6.27, and at 6.30 
the explosion will take place. I hear a sailor who shouts 
in German, “ Let us take them down in the hold, if it is 
true that the ship has to blow up.” I look fixedly at the 
clock—6.28, 6.29 . . . the explosion: a dumb noise, a 
deep roar, not loud and terrible, but rather light, a column 
of water. I feel the deck vibrate, throb, swing under 
my feet. ... 


Meanwhile, with the failure of the submarine 
both in home waters and in the Mediterranean, 
hope had deserted the enemy ranks, and the mighty 
Armageddon was galloping to a close. 

The first flag to flutter from its masthead to the 
ground was the Bulgarian. This followed from a 
sharp Allied offensive on the Salonica front, cul- 
minating in the Bulgarian armistice on the goth of 
September, and thus the Salonica expedition, so 
much criticised in its incipience, maintained with 
such doubt and difficulty in the dark days of the 
submarine ascendency, had the honour of striking 
the blow which launched the final avalanche. 

Turkey was thus isolated, and a Turkish desire 
for peace became quickly manifest, culminating 
in the signing of an armistice on the goth of October. 
But this was the result of prolonged negotiations, 
and Germany had known for days that not only 
was Turkey hors de combat, but that Austria, stricken 
in the battle of Vittorio Veneto, was incapable 
of further resistance and must succumb. 

On the 28th of October a wireless signal was 
flashed out from Germany, directing all submarines 
in the Mediterranean to proceed at once to their 
nearest base and fill up preparatory to immediate 
return home. Three days later a further and more 
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urgent signal was sent, directing boats still at sea 
to proceed forthwith to Kiel, putting into Spanish 
ports for internment should no other course be 
open. Boats in Turkish waters were ordered to be 
destroyed. 

Eventually ten boats set out for Kiel from the 
Adriatic, and the vessels of the barrage, which had 
been largely reduced by the necessity for sending 
sweeping craft to the Dardanelles for mine 
clearance, were only hindered in their glorious 
hunting by the superabundance of foxes, which 
spoiled each other’s scent. 

One boat, U 34, was sunk in the Straits of 
Gibraltar. Two more, the mine-layers, were not 
in a fit condition to put to sea and were destroyed. 
Four boats surrendered at Sebastopol, and UC 74 
interned at Barcelona. 

On the morning of the 1st of November, the day 
following the strange events at Pola which have 
been narrated, was broadcast from that Arsenal, 
addressed to Malta, the following signal: “ The 
day before yesterday the entire fleet of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy was placed in our hands, 
who are the emissaries of the Yugo-Slav National 
Government for the Slovene, Croat, and Serbian 
States. Notwithstanding this, yesterday morning 
two officers of the Royal Italian Navy entered the 
port and torpedoed the ‘francopan’? [sic]. We 
implore the ‘ Entente,’ our deliverer, to look upon 
us as a friend and to bring these deplorable 
hostilities to an end.” This was followed by a 


1 The Francopan was a small passenger steamer, and so far as is 
known was not torpedoed. The name should undoubtedly be 
Virtbus Unitis, but a mistake must have crept into the signal. 
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message from the Yugo-Slav National Council 
inviting the Entente Fleet to meet their Fleets in 
amity at sea. While the French were not, the 
Italians were prepared for such a meeting by 
representative craft half-way between Pola and 
Venice, but it was soon perceived by Italy that this 
attempt to have the strong and erstwhile hostile 
Fleet now assigned to Serbia and treated as friendly 
would lead to political complications and must be 
resisted. 

Thus came the end. Soon enough to spare a 
number of enemy lives which must surely have 
eventually been lost, but enough delayed to show 
that at long last the Allies had in the Mediterranean 
established a mastery ; but it was none too soon 
that convoy had been adopted and none too soon 
that the intensive submarine hunting had been 
centrally organised and effectively directed, and 
above all, furnished with an effective weapon in 
the depth charge, and a means, if somewhat less 
effective, of finding the enemy, in the hydrophone. 

In considering these widespread anti-submarine 
operations, one naturally looks for some command- 
ing mind, whose responsibility it was and into whose 
cares and problems, joys of success and sorrows of 
failure, one can enter with sympathy and under- 
standing. For this one must turn to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Sir Arthur Somerset Gough- 
Calthorpe, whose wise decisions as to the methods 
to be employed and the distribution of forces, 
resulted in the final success. 

Apart from submarines, it is sad that so great a 
campaign, by far the greatest that those war- 
scarred waters had ever seen, promising as it did 
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at first the thunderous glories of great naval actions, 
should have ended so undemonstratively in the 
sinking and final scuttling of a few submarines. But 
history does not always lend itself to drama, and 
we must take it as we find it and make of it the best 
we can. 

The waters which had seen the battles of Actium 
and of Lissa, had witnessed many a sharp cruiser 
action in these four eventful years which there has 
not been space to relate. They had seen countless 
fair merchant ships, a number of transports and 
even a few hospital ships, plunging to their doom, 
and now they were satiated. With one final effort 
the troublesome submarines had been vomited 
forth through the Pillars of Hercules, and the great 
Mediterranean then assumed once more her old 
air of serenity and calm. But the murmur of her 
waves, as they beat endlessly upon those sun- 
warmed shores, will whisper for ever of ten thousand 
gallant deeds. 
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